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Tueee  is  scarcely  any  traveller  of  the  present  ixmes,  who  has 
given  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  observadons  with  a  more 
large  and  liberal  measure  than  Dr.  Clarke.  Much  as  he  has 
seen,  and  far  as  he  has  travelled,  there  seems  to  be  as  much  en- 
'  terpriae  and  aedvity  displayed  in  the  extent  of  his  wridngs  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  countries  he  has  traversed,  as  in  the  fatiguing 

1‘ournies  which  he  undertook.  There  may  ^  some  men  who 
lave  written  more  vc^umes,  and  others  wlio  have  ranged  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  globe ;  but,  as  a  writer  of  travels,  the  mag- ' 
nitude  of  his  achievements  is  unrivalled  among  his  cotempora¬ 
ries  of  our  own  country. 

The  many  volumes  which  he  has  already  published  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  and  have  established  for  him  a  conrider- 
able  reputadon.  They  are  written  in  a  style  and  manner  which 
.  are  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who 
delight  in  book^of  travels;  and  accordingly  they  are  perh|ps 
more  popular,  while  they  are  more  absolutely  free  from  all  vul- 
.  garity,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  produced  within 
the  last  century.  The  general  cast  of  his  observadons  is  lively 
.  and  amusing.  He  is  not  only  never  dull,  but,  even  <»  subjects 
which,  in  the  hands  of  most  men,  would  be  dresome  and  tedious, 
his  views  have  so  mudi  ori^oality,  and  are  commumcated  with 
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such  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  warmth,  that  he  excites  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  enthusiastic  disposition  which  animates  his  writ¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  such  qualities  to  inspire  us 
with  an  implicit  reliance  on  his  discrimination  or  his  accuracy,  or 
to  induce  us  to  ^ve  ourselves  wholly  to  his  guidance  and  au¬ 
thority  ;  yet  we  always  feci  it  Impossible  to  distrust  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  conveyed  to  us  his  own  impressions,  or  to  re¬ 
sist  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  his  forcible  and  splendid 
descriptions. 

He  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  enlightened  travellers  of 
his  time  ;  and  though  this  be  very  high  praise,  according  to  its 
general  meaning,  we  cannot  think  it  more  than  he  deserves.  It 
IS  true,  he  is  less  scientific  than  Humboldt  or  Von  Buch  ;  but  he 
is'  more  classical,  and  has  a  far  more  refined  taste  than  either : 
he  is  less  ostentatiously  classical  than  Eustace ;  but  he  has  more 
of  philosophy.  His  learning  is  extensive  enough  to  include  a 
great  deal  that  is  out  of  the  maten  tracks;  and  has  depth  enough 
in  most  branches  to  command  respect  from  the  most  fastidious. 
He  has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  engaging  us  to  every 
'subject  on  which  he  touches.  Having  a  mind  well  stored  with 
inform'ation,  he  never  spares  to  produce  a  great  deal  that  is  cu* 
rious  and  amusing,  even  when  it  is  not  quite  **  german  to  the 
matter.”  These  are  good  qualities  for  a  traveller.  He  has 
others  of  a  more  absolute  excellence.  His  moral  and  religious 
principles  are  formed  after  the  best  examples — ^not  fanciful — not 
.  extravagant — not  the  offspring  of  igmmuice  and  presumption ; 
-but  sober,  rational,  and  sound. 

These  are  not  the  marks  of  an  unenlightened  mind. .  But 
i^iunst  them  we  must  place  some  defects,  so  considerable,  that 
many  persons  would  think  them  incompatible  with  such  a  cha¬ 
racter,  though  they  really  must  be  considered  as  inseparable  from 
some  of  the  qualities  which  perhaps  constitute  the  cnief  merit  of 
his  Ixxiks.  His  opinions  are  often  prejudiced  and  partial — ^his 
speculations  rash  and  absurd — his  conclurions  hasty,  and  many 
•times  wholly  uiiwarrimted.  These  are  great  faults,  and,  if  they 
■were  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  works,  they  would  take  away 
all  his  churns  to  be  reputed  an  enlighten^  traveller.  But  they 
are  rather  blemishes  upon  those  great  excellencies  which  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  him.  They  are  the  faults  of  Ins  disporition,  and  are 
seldom  displayed  in  any  very  revolting  manner.  It  was  in  his 
account  of  Rusria  that  tne  first  of  these  faults  was  most  remark¬ 
ably  manifested.  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  his  reputation,  than  the  time  at  which  he  chose  to  pul^ 
lish  iU— just  when  there  prevailed '  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
kingdom  the  highest  expectatiems  from  the  valour  and  virtue  of 
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the  people  whom  he  described.  Half  our  hopes  of  a  glorious 
termination  to  our  tremendous  conflict  with  the  tyranny  of 
France  rested  on  the  closeness  of  our  alliance  with  Rusaa.  It 
is  no  reproach  to  a  national  feeling  so  noble  in  itself,  to  say  that 
it  produced  a  prejudice  and  partii^ity  in  favour  of  our  ally.  It 
so  hi^pened,  however,  that  the  dispoaUons  of  Dr.  Clarke  were 
in  complete  discord  with  those  o£  his  countrymen ;  for  he  wrote 
oonfess^y  in  an  ill  humour  with  Russia,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  it.  His  exaggerated,  over-charged  descnptions,  represented 
a  state  of  sodety  and  government  not  only  quite  abhorrent  from 
British  feelings,  but  absolutely  disgusting.  Nothing  could  be 
produced  more  unseasonably.  The  public  feeling  was  then  in 
such  a  state,  that,  even  if  the  description  had  been  undeniably 
correct,  it  would  not  have  been  endured ;  and  it  was  oonclude<4 
naturally  enough,  that  a  person  who  could  choose  such  a  moment 
to  abuse  a  nation,  to  whom  we  were  then,  politically  speaking, 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  which  can  attach  nations  in  one 
common  cause,  must  be  ill-disposed  towards  that  attachment  and 
that  cause. 

..  Yet,  after  all.  Dr.  Clarke's  spleen  in  this  instance  was  not  very 
unreasonable.  He  virited  Russia  at  a  time  when  its  society  and 
government,  rude  as  they  are  under  the  most  favourable  circunk. 
stances,  were  distorted  by  the  crueldes  and  perversities  of  an  odi. 
ous  tyrant  Any  man  of  the  same  disposition  as  Dr.  Clarke^ 
with  the  same  strength  of  feeling,  and  giving  himself  up  so  ea. 
rirely  to  the  force  of  present  impressions,  though  his  understand* 
ing  were  as  well  cultivated,  would  have  been  as  much  disgusted 
.with  the  Russian  people,  if  he  had  virited  them  at  the  same  dme, 
and  been  exposed  to  similar  adventures.  If  his  character  bad 
been  different— if  his  feelings  had  been  more  controuled  by  hia 
judgment,  his  opinions  would  have  been  more  unprejudiced ; 
but  we  slmuld  have  lost  all  the  force  of  his  description,  and  all 
his  enthusiasm. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  his  account  of  Rusria  that  Dr.  Clarke 
has  altogether  given  way  to  the  violence  of  his  prejudices.  His 
other  faults  pervade  the  whole  of  his  writings.  We  constantly 
find  him  stretching  some  single  slender  fact  to  cover  a  broad  as¬ 
sertion  ;  and  indul^ng  in  the  most  fantastic  speculations,  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  which  cannot  save  them  from  riuicule.  These  are 
me  fruits  of  the  same  fervid  and  unchasfised  ima^nation,  which 
imparts  such  vi^ur  and  animation  to  his  writings,  often  amts- 
sing  us  even  when  it  outstrips  his  judgment ;  and,  when  mok 
vioWtly  displayed,  they  betokoi  a  imnd  ill  regulated,  rather 
than  narrow  or  unenlightened. 

Therefore,  though, we  by  no.  means  agree  with  thosa  who  were 
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most  liberal  in  their  commendations  of  Dr.  Clarke,  on  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public,  we  certiunly  consider  him  a  very 
enfightened  traveller ;  and  we  opened  the  volume  now  before  us 
with  a  perfect  confidence  that  it  would  afibrd  us  much  pleasure. 
Our  anticipations  were  not  wholly  mistaken,  though  we  have 
found  it  less  striking,  both  as  to  its  excellencies  and  ^fects,  than 
any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it  Something  of  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  country  which  he  describes,  as  inspiring  us  with 
much  less  interest  than  those  through  which  we  have  luready  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Not  that  there  is  not  much  in  the  history  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  to  attract  our  especial  regards ;  but,  compared  with  the 
powerful  interest  which  is  excited  by  the  more  classical  regions 
of  the  south  which  he  has  already  described,  and  the  deep  im- 

Iiression  which  his  descriptions  produced  upon  us,  we  need  hard- 
y  wonder  that  we  have  derived  a  much  less  lively  gratification 
in  tracing  him  through  the  barren  and  dreary  countries  that  lie 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Frozen  Sea.  The  people  whom  he 
there  visited,  though  their  rude  annals  record  many  deeds  of  he¬ 
roism  and  virtue,  derive  from  their  remotest  history  no  brighter 
renown  in  arts  or  arms  than  has  been  shed  upon  them  in  the  la¬ 
ter  ages.  The  monuments  of  thrir  antiquity  preserve  nothing 
but  me  memory  of  more  barbarous  times :  in  tnis,  most  unlike 
the  countries  of  the  south — the  ancient  territories  of  Rome— of 
the  states  of  Greece— of  the  old  monarchs  of  Egypt— of  the  Ho- 
ly  Land,  where,  at  each  step,  the  traveller  treads  on  ground 
which  is  consecrated  by  the  mighty  deeds  of  those  of  the  ancient 
days — where  he  views,  in  every  direction,  the  memorials  of  de¬ 
cayed  grandeur  withstanding  the  ravages  of  time,  to  reproach 
the  degeneracy  of  after  ages. 

On  mis  account,  we  should  have  dealt  unjustly  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
if  we  had  rated  his  merits  by  this  volume,  without  any  reference 
to  those  which  he  lias  already  published.  It  is  also  but  fair  to 
recollect,  that  there  have  been  travellers  in  Scandinavia  as  re¬ 
cently,  and  more  recently  than  he,  who  have  some  time  rincc 
published  an  account  of  all  that  they  saw  or  knew  respecting  that 
part  of  Europe.  When  we  find  among  these  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Von  Buch  and  Acerbi,  the  writer  who  follows  them 
on  the  same  subject  places  himself  beride  very  powerful  ri¬ 
vals.  But  this  does  not  induce  Dr.  Clarke  to  anate  any  thing 
from  the  pretensions  which  his  reputation  may  be  thought  fair¬ 
ly  to  authorize.  In  the  following  sentence  of  his  preface  to  the 
present  volume,  he  very*  manfully  states  the  grounds  on  which 
he  thinks  a  traveller  may  hope  to  excel.  After  quoting  the  poet 
Gray’s  remark,  that  “  a  word  or  two  written  upon  the  spot  is 
worth  a  cart  load  of  recollections,”  he  says, 
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Those  who,  without  any  notes  of  this  kind,  make  up  a  book  of 
travels  after  their  return  home,  attempting  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  in¬ 
vention,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  actual  observation,  cannot  hope 
to  infuse  into  their  writings  that  valuable  qualihcation  which  Cowley, 
by  one  of  the  most  expressive  epithets  in  our  own  language,  has  term¬ 
ed  racy ;  a  qualification  that  may  justify  the  notice  even  of  trivial 
things ;  that  will  enable  a  traveller,  however  he  may  have  protracted 
the  publication  of  his  journals,  to  bid  dejiance  to  all  chance  oj  being  an¬ 
ticipated.  Whether  mis  qualification  will  be  found  to  char^erize  the 
narrative  of  these  travels  cannot  be  determined  by  its  author :  all  that 
he  presumes  to  urge,  is  the  endeavour,  on  his  part,  that  it  might  not  be 
wanting." 

In  another  place,  we  find  him  putting  in  a  claim  to  originality 
of  the  most  unqualified  kind ;  for  he  says,  (p.  675,)  that  - 

“  It  is  not  the  author’s  wish  that  any  reader  should  be  at  the  pains 
of  perusing,  in  the  account  of  these^travels,  what  others  have  already 
described.” 

Though  the  pretensions  thus  put  forth,  we  must  remark, 
were  fully  justified  by  the  execution  of  the  work,  they  might 
have  left  enough  for  censure.  Tlie  racincss  on  which  he  would 
pique  himself  is  a  very  good  quality ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
constant  produce  of  traveller’s  journals  which  are  written  on  the 
spot,  nor  is  it  incompatible  with  refinement  It  is  likewise  a  very 
gcxxi  thing,  when  a  traveller  con  hit  upon  objects  which  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  others,  provided  always  that  they  be  wotli 
noticing  at  all ;  but  then  there  is  no  harm  in  describing  what¬ 
ever  appears  most  interesting,  though  it  may  have  been  descri¬ 
bed  by  others,  unless  their  description  be  borrowed.  In  truth, 
these  two  qualities  of  raciness  and  originality,  which  Dr,  Clarke 
very  justly  affects,  though  they  are  conspicuous  in  this  as  in 
his  former  volumes,  seem  not  to  be  entirely  attmned  by  the  means 
which  he  has  hinted.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  first  is  often  heightened,  if  not  in  many  cases  absolutely  pro¬ 
duced,  by  the  after  touches  wliich  his  journal  has  received  in  his 
study ;  and  that  the  latter  is  entirely  due  to  the  vigour  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  which  enables  him  to  present  to  us  an  agree¬ 
able  and  stiilung  description  of  objects,  wluch  have  been  descri¬ 
bed  to  us  by  others. 

It  is  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  between  his  travels 
and  the  publication  of  his  narrative,  which  has  obliged  Dr. 
Clarke  to  put  forth  some  clium  to  originality.  It  was  twenty 
vears  ago,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1799,  that,  in  company  with 
IProfessor  Malthus,  and  two  'other  gentlemen,  he  embarked  at 
Yarmouth  for  Hamburgh,  with  the  resolution  of  proceeding  from 
thence  through  Denmark,  to  visit  Sweden,  Fiiilaml,  Lapland, 
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and  Norway.  In  the  voyage  to  the  Elbe,  they  passed  the  island 
of  Heligoland,  at  which  it  does  not  appear  tnat  they  touched ; 
but  the  mere  mention  of  it  gives  our  author  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  the  vague  speculation  of  some  of  the  commentators, 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  island  witlt  that  which  Tacitus  describes 
as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Hertha.  What  is 
BOW  most  remarkable,  and  most  interesting  with  respect  to  this 
rock,  is  the  record  which  proves  it  to  be  all  that  remains  unco- 
vered  by  the  sea  of  an  extensive  island,  which,  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  times  its  present  size, 
romprehending  extensive  forests,  rivers,  villages,  castles,  and 
towns,  even  mounUuns,  which  are  now  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  a  copy  of  a  very  curious  map  found 
upon  the  island,  which  attests  this  extraordina^  fact,  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  names  and  situations  of  those  places  which  have  l^n 
thus  wonderfully  destroyed. 

The  approach  to  Hamburgh  is  described  very  much  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  peculiar  style. 

“  The  sun  was  setting,  when  the  prospect  of  Altana  and  Hamburgh 
burst  upon  us  with  a  d^ree  of  magnificence,  unrivalled  by  any  thing 
of  the  kind  we  had  ever  beheld.  The  forest  of  masts  belonging  to 
the  shipping  was  much  greater  than  in  the  Thames,  or  in  any  of  the 
most  crowds  havens  of  Europe.  It  brought  to  our  minds  the  de¬ 
scription  given  ly  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  6,  9,  S3)  of  Tyre :  not  being  aware, 
however,  that  a  ute  almost  as  fearful  as  that  of  Tyre  then  awaited  this 
powerful  city.  *  O  thou,  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  or  the 

SEA,  WHICH  ART  A  MERCHANT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  FOR  MANY  ISLES  !...All 
THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  SEA,  WITH  THEIR  MARINERS,  WERE  IN  THEE,  TO  OC¬ 
CUPY  THY  MERCHANOIZE....WhBN  THY  WARES  WENT  FORTH  OUT  OF 
THE  SEAS,  THOV  FILLEDST  MANY  PEOPLE;  THOU  DIDST  ENRICH  THE 
EINHS  OF  THE  EARTH  WITH  THE  MULTITUDE  OF  THY  RICHES.'  This 

impression  was  not  afterwards  effaced  by  the  internal  view  of  the  city 
and  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  merchants  were  as  princes ;  and  their  ma- 
gasines  and  coffers  contained  the  gathering  of  the  wealth  of  many 
nations.^ 

The  society  in  Hamburgh,  he  says,  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
the  nobles,  and  the  merchants  and  foreign  agents.  In  the  latter 
class  he  would  include  literary  men,  but  he  says  they  are  very 
rare,  and  that  “  literature  is  at  a  very  low  ebb."  To  this  obser¬ 
vation  he  subjoins  a  note,  mentioning  that  dunng  the  Russian 
and  French  visitation,  the  professors  of  the  Gymnasium  “  con¬ 
cealed  the  most  valuable  works  of  their  library  under  their  beds 
and  mattrasses,"  and  immediately  adds,  that  the  character  of 
these  professors  at  the  present  dme,  (1817,)  stands  much  high¬ 
er,  as  men  of  erudition."  We  do  not  exactly  understand  what 
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this  means,  whether  it  is  a  sneer  at  the  scantiness  of  their  collec¬ 
tion  of  valuable  works,  or  whether  he  conceives  that  the  mere 
act,  or  the  mode  of  the  concealment,  was  a  cause  or  a  symptmn 
of  literary  debasement  But  we  do  confess  he  seems  rather  hard 
upon  the  literary  character  of  Hamburgh.  A  city,  which  was 
the  chosen  residence  of  Klopstock  and  Kant,  (not  to  name  others 
of  no  mean  reputation,)  surely  though  it  may  not  deserve  to  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  seats  of  science,  must  contmn  some 
more  conaderable  number  of  literary  men  ;  thou^  Dr.  Clarke, 
during  his  residence  of  two  or  three  days,  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  them.  His  letters  of  introduction  seem  to 
have  been  to  merchants ;  and  we  strongly  suspect,  that  the  dr. 
cumstance  of  his  being  unable  to  hnd  in  any  of  the  shops  a  good 
map  of  Europe,  went  a  great  way  towards  establishing  his  posi¬ 
tive  opinion,  that  literature  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  this  dty.  But 
he  mentions  one  fact,  which  is  much  more  concludvely  disgrace¬ 
ful  both  to  the  state  of  letters  and  of  morals  among  the  Ham- 
burghers.  “  Books  were  sold  in  the  streets,  but,  when  examined, 
we  found  them  to  condst  of  licentious  French  publications,  ren¬ 
dered  more  degrading  by  the  most  indecent  prints.”  His  ac- 
count  of  the  mode  of  living,  and  of  the  government  and  public 
institutions,  is  more  accurate  and  condse  than  any  that  we  re¬ 
collect. 

From  Hamburgh  the  party  proceeded  through  Holstein  and 
Jutland  to  Copenhagen.  Their  mode  of  travelling  was  in  what 
is  called  a  post  waggon,  a  vehicle  without  springs,  drawn  swift¬ 
ly  by  four  norses  over  abominable  roads,  vined  by  deep,  uneven 
sands,  and  wretched  layers  of  large  rough  stones,  placed  by 
way  of  pavement.  But  the  discomforts  of  such  a  conveyance 
could  not  destroy  the  pleasure  of  travelling  through  so  nne  a 
country.  There  is  no  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  so  liku 
many  of  the  more  beautiful  districts  in  England.  It  reminded 
Dr.  Clarke  of  many  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex ;  even 
the  bleak  parts  seemed  like  Cambridgeshire,  thou^  more  levd. 
The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  finely  adorned  with  trees ;  but  the 
shores  too  flat  to  admit  any  comparison  with  the  lakes  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  frogs  of  Holstein,  which  we  believe  were  always  re¬ 
markable  for  their  numbers,  and  for  the  disturbance  occasioned 
by  their  loud  croaking,  regaled  the  ears  of  Dr.  Clarke  with 
sounds  so  melodious,  that  his  description  of  it  is  absolutely  ec¬ 
static.  “  To  call  it  croaking,”  he  says,  “  would  convey  a  very 
**  erroneous  idea  of  it,  because  it  is  re^y  harmonious”.—**  miL 
**  lions  sang  together” — and  their  song  was  **  a  choral  vibration, 
**  varied  only  %  cadences  of  sound,  something  like  those  pro- 
**  duced  by  musical  glasses,  and  it  accorded  wiui  the  uniformity 
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“  which  twilight  cast  over  the  woods  and  waters.”  It  would  be 
really  curious  to  have  a  description  of  an  American  bull-frog 
concert  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  town  of  Eutin  is  very  cleanly,  and  happens  to  be  situ¬ 
ate  upon  a  lake.  This  circumstance  gives  Dr.  Clarke  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  indulging  in  the  opinion  that  all  towns  amilarly  n- 
tuate  are  distinguished  by  the  same  excellent  quality.  **  Who- 
“  ever,”  he  says,  “  has  visited  the  dwellings  of  different  j^ple 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  lakes,  will  admit  the  truth  ot  a  re- 
“  mark,  which  has  been  the  result  of  general  experience ;  name- 
ly,  that  the  houses  are  comparatively  cleaner,  and  the  inha- 
“  bitants  more  honest,  than  in  regions  further  removed  from 
“  their  shores.  Whether  these  characteristics  may  be  attribuU 
“  ed  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  lives  of  fishermen,  or  to 
**  the  ccmstant  meditation  suggested  by  the  scenes  in  which  they 
“  live,”  &c.  The  truth  of  some  instances  must  be  admitted ; 
but  to  suppose  that  the  vicinity  of  a  lake  should,  by  meditation, 
or  otherwise,  cause  people  to  be  honest  and  cleanly,  is  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Of  all  causes 
that  can  1^  suppo^  to  induce  cleanliness,  few  can  be  conceiv- 
ed  more  ridiculously  ineffective  than  “  natural  simplicity,”  or 
“  constant  meditation,”  even  upon  water.  Why  will  Dr.  Clarke 
give  way  to  speculations  so  extravagant — st)  contradictory  to 
common  sense,  as  well  as  to  that  experience  to  which  he  ap¬ 
peals? 

Only  a  few  pages  farther  on,  we  find  him  running  into  the 
same  fault  The  sight  of  one  of  those  ancient  and  rude  monu¬ 
ments,  such  as  in  Wales  would  be  called  a  cromlech,  which  he 
passed  soon  after  leaving  Kiel,  leads  him  into  some  vague  con¬ 
jectures  relative  to  the  race  of  men  by  whom  it  was  construct¬ 
ed.  'It  consisted  of  three  upright  stones,  of  large  size,  support¬ 
ing  an  enormous  slab  of  granite.  After  mentioning  Stonehen^, 
and  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Cortona  as  structures  of  a  amilar 
nature,  he  connders  all  these  as  the  works  of  the  same  people, 
who  left  them  as  «  specimens  indicating  the  march  they  took ;” 
and  this  race  of  men,  who,  according  to  his  account,  marched 
tlirough  Europe,  taking  such  pains  to  leave  lasting  memorials 
of  their  precise  route,  were  not  Gk>ths,  nor  the  Cimbri,  nor  the 
Franks,  nor  the  old  ^xons — “  but  rather  the  ancient  Gaulish, 
“  the  ancient  British,  and  the  ancient  Irish ;  and,  if  thia  be  ad- 
“  mittedy  they  were  Titan-Celts  (!) — the  Giants  of  the  sa- 
“  cred  (!!) — and  the  Cyclops  of  the  heathen  histonans  !!!”•  The 
only  thing  that  is  known  with  certainty  of  such  mmiuments,  and 
it  is  that  which;  if  the  industry  of  antiquaries  should  ever  suc- 
ceeil  in  throwing  light  on  a  matter  so  ol^ure,  is  most  like  to  as- 
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ust  their  researches,  is  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  people  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  occur,  or  the  traditions  which  are 
preserved  concerning  them.  But  Dr.  Clarke,  instead  of  inquir- 
ing  after  these,  substitutes  a  fanciful  name,  to  suit  his  ridiculous 
conjecture,  and  calls  this  **  a  Celtic  monument  of  Cydopcan 
«  structure." 

From  such  idiildish  and  extravagant  speculations,  we  always 
turn  with  pleasure  to  Dr.  Clarke's  descriptions  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  external  nature.  The  following  representation  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  appearance  of  the  heavens,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  over 
the  Baltic,  is  in  his  strongest  stylf'  of  colouring. 

'*  The  long  twilight  of  the'yor/A  began  already  to  allow  of  par 
travelling  witii  equiu  convenience  by  night  as  by  day ;  we  therefore 
left  Cortoers  two  hours  after  midnight,  in  a  large,  open  waggon,  which 
also  carried  all  our  luggage.  The  appearance  that  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  exhibited  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  over  the  Baltic  was  very 
remarkable ;  and  it  convinced  us  that  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity 
between  the  colours  displayed  at  sun-rise  in  different  latitudes ;  for 
example,  in  the  S<mth  and  in  the  North  of  Europe.  The  sky,  at  this 
moment,  for  a  considerable  extent  near  the  horizon,  was  of  a  bright 
freen  colour ;  owing,  possibly,  to  the  blue  colour  c£  the  sea,  blended 
with  the  yellow  hue  of  the  impending  atmosphere.  There  had  been 
no  real  night :  the  twilight,  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  above  our  heads,  had  never  sunk  below  the  horizon;  and  dur-. 
ing  half  an  hour  before  the  sun’s  disk  became  visible,  the  tints  of  the , 
sky  exceeded  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen.  The  field  of  clouds  above  . 
08  resembled  a  splendid  carpet,  enriched  by  every  diversity  of  colour. 
Toward  the  horizon  these  colours  were  more  intense  and  vivid ;  and, 
the  clouds,  toward  the  ea»t,  resembled  masses  of  burnished  goht. 
From  a  vast  distance  behind  us,  in  the  wett,  immense  heaps  of  va¬ 
pour,  and  enormous  columns  of  mist,  majestically  moved  towards 
the  quarter  whence  the  tun  was  to  issue,  as  to  a  focal  point ;  when, 
suddenly,  their  concourse  was  intemip^,  and  their  ^ro^ress  check¬ 
ed,  by  me  bursting  forth  bf  die  everlaking'orb  itself,  m  all  its  might ; 
the  floating  masses  instantly  receding,  as  they  before  advanced.”  , 
At  Copenhagen,  he  visited  the  libraries  of  the  city  and  uni¬ 
versity,  which  he  found  to  be  rich  in  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and 
to  conUun  some  curious  deeds,  written  in  the  Runic  character.  ^ 
The  collections  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the  profcssr)i'a 
are  valuable.  Our  author  here  purchased  of  a  collector  of  mi¬ 
nerals,  who  had  extended  his  researches  to  Greenland,  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  unusual  associations — such  as  amber  in  pit-coal,  and 
mesotype,  of  Ha^,  in  Iceland  spar.  It  generally  happens  in 
Denmark,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  that  when  one  is  invited  to  sec 
**  the  pictures  of  the  best  masters,  they  prove,  upon  examina- 
“  tion,  to  be  despicable  copies."  To  the  truth  of  this  genenl 
observation,  there  are,  however,  some  signal  exceptions.  T’ho 
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royal  cabinet  at  Copenhagen  contiuns  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  The  subject  is  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the 
Ninevites,  and  it  is  trea^  with  such  power  of  colouring  and 
composition  as  is  suited  to  its  sublimity — the  prophet  sta^ng 
before  the  portico  of  a  temple,  denouncing  woe  against  the  un- 
repenting  inhabitants  of  the  accursed  city,  some  of  whom,  with 
startled  consciences,  and  a  terrible  conviction  that  the  awful 
warning  must  be  from  heaven,  are  humbling  themsrives  to  the 
earth  before  the  holy  messenger. 

.  After  a  quick  passage  across  the  Sound,  our  travellers  landed 
at  Helsingbourg.  Dr.  Clarke  immediately  observed  that  the 
Swedes  are  less  cleanly  than  the  Danes,  ^notwithstanding  that 
their  country  abounds  with  lakes  to  a  still  greater  degree  than 
Denmark ;)  though  he  afterwards  found  tlus  observation  was 
only  true  with  respect  to  the  people  in.  the  south  of  Sweden. 
The  following  description  of  the  general  aspect  of  this  country 
is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

**  That  the  reader  may  be  better  prepared  than  we  were  for  the 
tract  of  country  we  are  now  to  survey,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  in 
the  way  oi  anticipation,  that  if  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  map  of 
Sweden,  and  imagine  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  to  be  surrounded  by  one 
contiguous  unbroken  forest,  as  ancient  as  the  world,  consisting  prin- 
ci  [y  of  pine  trees,  with  a  few  mingling  birch  and  juniper  trees,  he 
VTiU  have  a  general,  and  tolerably  correct  noticm  of  the  real  appear, 
ance  of  the  country.  If  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  be  desig. 
listed  each  by  some  title  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  we  might  call  the  Swedish  monarch.  Lord  of  the  woods  ;  be. 
cause,  in  surveying  his  territories,  he  might  travel  over  a  great  part 
of  his  kingdom  fVtan  sun-rise  until  sun-set,  and  find  no  other  subjects 
than  the  trees  of  his  forests.  The  population  is  every  where  sniall% 
because  the  whole  country  is  covert  with  wood :  yet,  in  the  non- 
sense  that  has  been  written  about  the  Northern  Hive,  whose  swarms 
spread  such  consternation  in  the  seamd  century  before  Christ,  it  has 
been  usual  to  maintain  that  vast  armies  issued  from  this  lanA  The 
only  region  with  which  Sweden  can  properly  be  cmnpared  is  North 
America ;  a  land  of  wood  and  iron,  with  very  few  inludiitants,  *  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass but,  '  like  America,  it  is  al. 
so,  as  to  society,  in  a  state  of  intency.  It  has  produced  a  lAnneeus, 
because  natural  history  is  almost  the  only  study  to  which  the  visible 
objects  o£  sudi  a  region  can  be  referred  i  and  almost  all  its  men  of 
le^rs  are  still  natural  hi'torians  or  chemists.  Centuries  may  elapse 
bef(N*e  Sweden  will  produce  a  Locke,  or  a  MonteaouK’  “x  a  Paley,  at 
a  Dugald  Stewart ;  although  it  may  be  never  witaoul  a  Wallerius,  a 
Hasselquist,  a  T/utnberg,  or  a  BeczrUus." 

*  **  The  population  of  all  Sweden,  in  17T6,  amounted  only  to  two  millioM  and  a 
half;  tMemoUes  du  Rmia.  wu:  de  Suede,  par  Cantdaeri  elk  Tb  p.  161,  Sto.  17T6,)  not 
BKwe  than  double  the  population  of  London.” 
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This  is  a  strange  account  of  the  state  of  society  and  literature 
in  Sweden — the  more  strange,  because  it  is  completely  mistaken. 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  state  of  society  in  North 
America  and  in  Sweden.  The  genius  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  are  essentially  different;  and  we  really 
marvel  much  to  hear  it  stud,  that  in  Sweden  society  is  in  its  in> 
fancy — ^but,  above  all,  to  hear  the  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
the  univeraty  of  Cambridge  mention  the  prevalence  of  natural 
history  and  chemistry,  as  marking  such  a  state  of  infancy  in 
science,  that  centuries  are  required  to  bring  about  that  maturity 
which  produces  politics,  morality,  and  metaphysics.  IVhat  Dr. 
Clarke  can  mean  by  indulging  in  such  a  notion  we  cannot  well 
understand.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  phyucal  sciences  as  flou- 
lishing  in  a  state  of  sodety  too  young  to  produce  the  moral  f 
It  is  quite  fanciful ;  for  the  whole  history  human  knowledge 
shows  us  the  reverse.  The  moral  sciences  were  most  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  in  the  olden  times,  when  the  very  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  pHysics  were  utterly  unknown.  But  it  is  great  injustice 
to  represent  Sweden  as  in  a  state  so  barbarously  deficient  in  mo¬ 
ral  science,  that  ages  must  pass  away  before  it  can  attain  any 
considerable  eminence  in  that  department  Nothwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  this  part  of  Europ^  all  northern  as 
it  is,  and  young  in  science  as  he  represents  it,  may  appeal  to 
the  past  and  the  present  against  the  accuracy  of  his  account, 
without  looking  to  the  future  for  its  refutation.  Ixicke  and 
Paley  are' shining  lights ;  but  even  beride  them,  the  steady  glo¬ 
ries  of  Puffendorf  do  not  grow  dim.  In  meUqphysics,  too,  the 
philosophers  of  Sweden  have  made  very  considerable  proficien¬ 
cy  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  mere  is  not,  at  this  mo: 
ment,  in  either  of  the  English  universities,  so  acute  or  so  ae. 
oomplished  a  metaphysician  as  Professor  Fremling.  Yet  Dr. 
ClarKe  will  allow  notlung  to  this  “  infant"  people  but  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  and  even  these  so  grudgingly,  that  he  omits  their 
remarkable  proficiency  in  mechanical  or  natural  philosophy,  a 
branch  of  science  winch  has  been  so  much  more  suocesslully 
cultivated  in  Sweden  than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  gentlemen  of  Cambridge,  (who 
still  arrogate  to  themselves  the  possession  of  Newton's  mantle,) 
that  Sw^sh  is  an  unfasluonable  language,  else  the  Memcars  of 
the  Academ  of  Stockholm  would  testify  to  the  whede  world  a 
proficiency  in  this  department  of  science,  which  would  leave 
their  univerrity  very  little  to  boast  of.  Dr.  Clarke  has  postpon¬ 
ed  rill  his  next  vi^ume  an  account  of  Stockholm,  and  therefore 
of  the  scientific  institutions  there  established.  If  his  more  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  the  state  of  literature  and  science  there,  do  not 
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contradict  that  sweeping  sentence  by  which  he  has  here  pro¬ 
nounced  the  whole  to  be  worthless,  he  will  be  the  more  mis- 
taken. 

From  Hclsingbourg,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  pro. 
ceeded  to  Stockholm,  passing  through  Gothenbourg,  and  along 
the  lake  Wener.  The  traveller  through  this  part  of  Sweden, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  journey,  traverses  extenave  tracts,  co¬ 
vered  with  heath,  which  marks  a  poor  and  barren  s(^.  But  the 
scene  soon  alters. 

"  Having  changed  horses  at  a  small  village,  we  entered  a  beautiful 
forest,  resembling  some  of  those  fine  woods  in  Germany,  where,  as 
there  is  no  underwood,  the  eye  is  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  depth 
of  shade ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  objects  increasing  by  distance 
amidst  the  stems  of  the  trees,  strange  forms  seem  to  be  visible,  of  a 
nature  so  doubtful,  that  not  knowing  what  diey  are,  a  rude  and  un¬ 
enlightened  people  might  easily  believe  them  to  be  supernatural  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  either  monstrous  beasts,  or  men  of  gigantic  stature  * ;  or 
ghosts  and  demons,  dimly  passing  in  the  thickest  gloom  of  the  wil-  ^ 
demess." 

Along  the  lake  Wener,  the  flat  forest  lands,  so  characteristic 
of  Sweden,  are  varied  by  the  bold  promontories  of  a  rocky 
shore,  and  by  the  upland  sweep  of  the  mounUuns  Halleberg 
and  HunnebCTg.  The  former  of  these,  on  the  north-west  side,, 
which  faces  tm  lake,  assumes  a  basaltic  appearance,  bearing 
some  rude  resemblance  to  pillars.  But  what  makes  Halleberg 
most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  once  the  holy  mountain  of 
Westro-Gothland,  ami  many  memorials  of  its  sanctity  remtun. 
In  the  defile  at  its  base,  which  separates  it  from  Hunneberg,  there 
remains  a  Celtic  cemetery,  which  Dr.  Clarke  says  is  considered 
still  as  the  burial-place  of  giants."  The  ntuation  of  these  an¬ 
tiquities  is  exceedin^y  striking.  Under  a  fearful  preci|Hce, 
wluch  rears  its  black  cliffs  behind  a  thick  grove  of  aged  trees, 
there  is  a  circular  ran^  of  large  upright  stones,  like  what  is  in 
this  country  called  a  dniidical  circle;  and  just  before  the  preci¬ 
pice,  a  small,  round  pool  of  water.  Beyond  the  pool  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  range  of  monumental  stones,  consisting  of  seven  upright  pil¬ 
lars,  tlmt  still  preserve  their  natural  forms,  being  fragments  de¬ 
tached  from  the  basalt  of  the  mountmn. 

"  The  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  concerning  this  place  maintains, 
that  the  giants  of  old,  who  iidiabited  this  country,  when  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  ha^n  their  departure  f<nr  VaikaU,  (that  future  state  of  happi- 

*  **  How  beautifully  has  Bewicke  availed  himaelf  of  the  appearances  w  exhibited, 
in  one  of  his  wood  cuts ;  where  a  benighted  traveller  is  represented  as  horror-struck 
by  the  monstrous  shapes  which,  in  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  a  wood,  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  view !" 
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ness,  where  all  the  n<Hthem  nations  expected  to  carouse  full  goblets 
of  ale  with  the  gods,)  or  when  any  of  them  were  seized  with  a 
i^ium  vita;,  used  to  repair,  in  complete  armour,  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  whence,  leaping  down,  they  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
immediately  made  partakers  of  Elysium.  The  same  tradition  also 
adds,  that  the  bodies  of  the  giants  were  washed  after  their  fall  with¬ 
in  the  circular  pool  of  water,  previously  to  the  ceremony  of  their  fu¬ 
neral,  which  was  conducted  with  great  public  solemnity ;  the  body 
being  burned,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  on  um  and  buried.” 

At  this  place  Dr.  Clarke  separated  from  two  of  his  travelling 
companions,  Professor  Malthus  and  Mr.  Otter,  who  here  direct¬ 
ed  their  route  towards  Norway,  as  their  time  was  too  much  li¬ 
mited  to  allow  them  to  accompany  our  author  and  his  other 
friends  to  the  arctic  province^  of  Lapland.  Our  travellers  con¬ 
tinued  their  journey  along  .the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Wener, 
through  a  dreary  and  ill-cultivated  country',  to  the  little  village 
of  Hiuby.  When  they  arrived  there  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  they  waited  for  post  horses  to  pursue  their  course. 
The  village  consists  of  three  or  four  filthy  looking  wooden  huts, 
into  which,  from  apprehensions  of  the  same  disgusting  dirtiness 
that  they  had  met  with  in  former  receptacles  of  the  same  kind, 
they  did  not  clioose  to  enter,  but  preferred  sittii^  without  on 
their  luggage.  At  length  they  asked  for  something  to  eat.  To 
their  great  surprise  they  were  immediately  conducts  into  a  neat 
small  room,  having  the  floor  strewed  with  juniper,  accmxling  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  ;  a  table  stood  covered  with  a  white 
damask  cloth,  garnished  with  napkins,  silver  handled  knives  and 
forks,  tilver  spoons,  and  various  other  implements  of  luxury. 
Here  they  were  regaled  with  soup,  cutlets,  and  a  variety  of  very 
delicate  viands,  beginning  and  en^ng  their  repast  with  French 
brandy ;  and  they  left  the  house,  wondering  much  at  the  mo¬ 
derate  recompense  demanded  by  their  civil  host,  but  especially 
at  the  unexpected  cleanliness  of  their  accommodations,  and  the 
extraordinary  sumptuousness  of  their  fare.  Dr.  Clarke  expliuns 
the  whole,  by  referring  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  It  serv  ed 
**  to  confirm  the  remark,  which  the  author  has  elsewhere  made, 
**  that  persons  dwelling  upon  the  borders  of  large  lakes  are,  ge- 
“  nerally  speaking,  much  more  cleanly  in  their  manners,  and 
**  better  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  their  more 
“  mediterranean  countrymen.”  Undoubtedly.  The  luxuries 
follow  of  course:— .the  clean  table  cloth, — the  silver  spoons, — and 
the  veal  cutlets,  were  all  produced  by  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  lake  !  And  here  the  curious  reader  must  note  a  very  nice 
distinction,  which  is  sufficiently  established,  though  not  marked 
by  Dr.  Clarke.  It  is  not  the  viciiuty  of  a  mere  sheet  of  water 
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which  produces  such  wonderful  effects.  For  instance,  the  water 
of  a  river  will  not  do.  This  is  plain  from  Dr.  Clarke's  own 
shewing.  At  Trollhsetta,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gotha,  he 
examined  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  but  “  never  had  the  satlsfac- 
**  tion  to  observe  any  thing  like  comfort  or  cleanliness."  Quite 
the  reverse :  “  A  close  and  filthy  room,  crowded  with  pale, 
“  swarthy,  vrretched  looking  children,  sprawling  upon  a  dirty 
“  floor,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  stench,  Avere  tlie  usual 
“  objects”  which  attracted  his  nodee.  It  is,  therefore,  only  to 
lakes  that  we  must  look  for  those  powerful  effects,  which  he  has 
attributed  to  them  from  “  genera*  experience,”  and  which  were 
so  signally  exhibited  in  the  eatables  and  costly  implements  with 
which  our  travellers  were  gratified  at  the  little  village  of  Halby. 

The  next  adventure  was  equally  pleasant,  and  afforded  a  very 
angular  specimen  of  the  kindly  hospitality  for  which  Sweden  is 
much  distinguished.  After  a  tempestuous  passage,  effected  at 
midnight  in  a  small  skifl'  over  the  mouth  of  the  Denner  Wiken, 
a  narrow  inlet  of  Wener  Lake,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions 
found  on  the  opposite  shore  their  Swedish  servant,  who  acted  as 
interpreter,  and  whom  they  had  here  sent  forward  to  order  post 
horses.  This  man  surprised  them,  by  delivering  a  message  from 
the  wife  of  a  Swedish  officer,  then  absent  from  home,  inviting 
them  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  in  her  house  near  the  shore, 
as  there  was  no  inn  at  hand,  and  the  public  road  was  at  some 
distance.  This  hospitable  invitation  was  immediately  accepted ; 
and  our  author  g^ves  the  following  account  of  thrir  reception. 

"  It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  our  surprise  was  not  diminished, 
when  we  discove^,  upon  our  arrival  at  this  lady's  mansion,  that  pre¬ 
paration  had  been  already  made  for  our  coming.  We  entered  an  ele¬ 
gant  saloon,  and  found  lights  burning  before  a  large  mirror,  but  saw 
nobody.  A  table,  covert  with  such  luxuries  as  the  country  afiVmled, 
appeal^  spread  before  a  large  sofa ;  and  because  it  was  known  that 
the  guests  were  Engluhinen,  such  articles  had  been  added,  as  it  was 
thought  would  prove  gratifying  to  English  palates.  Accordingly,  we 
had  bottled  beer,  wheat  bread,  milk,  curds,  eggs,  fish,  and  confection¬ 
ary.  The  whole  scene  reminded  us  of  a  tue  often  related  to  chil¬ 
dren,  of  a  prince  who  was  served  at  a  banquet  by  invisible  hands ; 
Tor,  excepting  our  own  servants,  we  saw  no  one ;  we  heard  no  one. 
When  supper  was  ended,  an  old  duenna  made  her  appearance,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  attend  us  to  our  rooms.  We  were  conducted  to  two  neat 
apartments,  when,  as  this  respectable  locdcing  dame  was  about  to  dis¬ 
appear,  and  making  her  curtsey,  we  express^  a'desire  to  see  the  lady 
of  the  house,  to  whom  we  were  indebt^  for  the  extraordinary  hospi¬ 
tality  we  had  received.  Our  request  was  conveyed  to  her ;  but  ^e 
sent  her  apologies,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  next  morning  we  were  told  that  he  had  arrived  from  a 
distant  journey  soon  after  we  retired  to  rest :  we  therefore  rose  to 
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breakfast  with  him,  and  to  express  ottr  acknowledgments.  He  met 
us  as  we  were  leaving  our  rooms,  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  conduct- 
ing  us  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  introducing  us  to  his  wife,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  pleasing  young  woman,  who  invited  us  to  take  our  seats  ; 
while  her  husband,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  country,  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  of  us  a  dram.  We  then  began  our  breakfast,  at  which 
tea  was  first  served :  this  being  removed,  a  collation  followed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cold  pigeons,  salted  ^mon,  pancakes,  rusks,  &c.  Our  host 
informed  us  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  service,  but  that  he 
had  retired,  to  cultivate  an  estate  of  which  he  had  became  possessed  by 
his  marriage  with  the  lady  to  whom  we  were  now  introduced.  The 
name  of  his  little  setdement  is  SJoryd :  it  is  a  village,  consisting  only 
of  his  own  mansion,  and  a  few  cottages  belonging  to  his  peasants.  His 
garden,  descending  in  an  easy  declivity  from  the  front  of  his  house  to 
the  lake,  contains  an  abundmice  of  fruit  trees,  which  were  in  full  blos¬ 
som.  From  his  windows  he  commanded  a  noble  prospect  of  part  of 
the  Wener,  and  the  objects  surrounding  the  Denner  Bav.  His  wife 
was  dress^  according  to  the  rustic  fa^ion  of  Swedish  ladies ;  wear¬ 
ing  her  hair  parted  al^ve  the  forehead,  and  failing  down  on  either  side 
in  long  strai^t  and  loose  locks.  In  this  manner,  also,  the  Swedish 
officers  gene^ly  wear  their  hau*. — Being  provided  with  hmses,  wo 
bade  farewell  to  this  pleasing  spot  and  its  worthy  inhabitants ;  but 
our  generous  host  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  us,  until  he 
had  himself'  attended  us  on  foot,  by  the  side  of  our  waggon,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  boundary  of  his  estate.  We  then  shook  hands  and  parted.” 

Instances  of  such  kind  and  generous  attention  to  strangers  are 
common  in  Sweden ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  it  may  be  con- 
I  iidered  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Swedes.  Some- 
I  times  it  is  carried  to  an  excess  that  is  troublesome  and  disagree¬ 
able.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  we  shall  find  were  experien¬ 
ced  by  our  travellers  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  wild  country. 

The  journey  to  Stockholm  produced  very  agreeable  impressions  as 
to  the  external  appearance  of  this  part  of  Sweden.  The  level  roads 
winding  through  prodigious  forests  of  fir  trees— the  ancient  and  sim¬ 
ple  structure  of  the  cottages— the  neatness  of  their  external  decora¬ 
tions — the  land  in  many  places  well  cultivated,  and  in  all  denoting  a 
state  of  agricultme  that  is  rapidly  improving,  excited  ideas  very  pka- 
ahig  frcHn  their  novelty,  and  from  the  prospect  of  a  simple  and  happy 
people.  The  unpublished  journal  of  the  late  Rev.  and  accompliwed 
J.  Bloomfield,  of  Cambridge,  (who  travelled  through  this  part  of 
Sweden,)  and  from  which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  many  excellent  qucaations, 
contains  a  very  beautiful  description  of  it,  mentioning  that  the  coun¬ 
try  rapidly  improved  as  he  advanced.  Agriculture  appeared  much 
bet^  understood,  and  the  soil  much  better  adapted  to  it.  Barns  of 
“  larger  size  shewed  larger  crops ;  but  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  remain- 
I  ed  unimproved.  Large  woods  of  birch  skirted  little  enclosures  rescu- 
**  ed  from  the  forest  Over  an  extended  champaign,  one  or  two  spires 
reared  their  heads ;  and  the  neatness  of  the  churches  gave  infallible 
proof'  of  the  prosperity  and  better  fate  of  the  villagers.”  The  viU 
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la^s  generally  consisted  of  no  more  than  dght  or  ten  timber  cotta^, 
of  -which  the  better  sort  were  covered  with  red  pan-tilea,  and  thinly 
scattered  about  The  granite  rocks  were  now  covered  with  a  rich 
soiL  One  at  two  good  bouses  appeared  amongst  oaks  and  beeches. 
Farther  on,  the  landscape  became  entirely  English.  **  Thick  enclo- 
"  sures,  deep  ditches,  shady  groves,  and  gates,  would  make  the  tra- 
veller  conceive  himself  near  some  Engli^  gentleman’s  house,  did 
“  not  the  recurrence  of  the  little  Swe^sh  four-wheeled  dray,  die 
“  draught  oxen,  the  antique  figures  of  the  sky-blue  peasants,  and  their 
“  locks  that  never  knew  the  touch  of  steel,  undeceive  him." 

The  dress  of  the  Swedish  peasants  is  singular,  and  that  of  the  men 
produces  a  strange  effect  from  its  uniformity.  By  ah  arbitrary  and 
fanciful  restriction  of  die  government,  they  are  confined  to  the  use  of 
only  three  colours, — blue,  grey,  and  black ;  and  those  inhabiting  the 
same  district  wear  suits  of  one  colour,  so  that  the  district  to,  which  a 
Swedish  peasant  belongs,  may  be  known  by  the  colour  of  his  clothes. 
Dr.  Clarke  mentions,  that  in  some  of  the  provinces  whnre  the  uniform 
is  black,  the  effect  produced  by  a  mob  of  the  peasantry  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  -women  are  described  by  him  as  wearing  a  white 
handkerchief  for  a  bead  dress,  a  pard-coloured  jacket,  short  black  or 
blue  petticoats,  and  red  stockings,  with  gaudy  embnudered  cloaks. 
The  eve  of  St.  John’s  day,  and  the  day  itsdf,  are  observed  as  a  grand 
festival  by  the  Swedish  peasants.  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  that  its  obser¬ 
vance  is  derived  from  the  Thargelia,  or  Athenian  festival,  in  honour 
of  the  Sun  and  the. Hours.  On  the  road  near  Orebro,  he  met  crowd.« 
of  peasants  assembled  in  their  best  dresses,  to  rejoice  in  the  celebration 
of  this  holiday  ;  and  the  crowd  of  women  seen  at  a  distance,  all  hav¬ 
ing  their  hea^  covered  with  white  handkerchiefs,  “  exhibit^  a  scene, 

•  **  in  which  one  might  have  unowned  a  thnmg  of  ancient  priestesses 
jf  asw^b^i^  sacrifice.”  The  porticoes  ai^  dows  of  all  the  houses 
and 'cottages  were,  hung  with  garlwds ;  upright  poles,  decorated  with 
pointed  egg  shells,  green  bou^s,  and  ribbiuias,  were  every  -where  vi- 
.elble  :  and  all  jboked  gay  and^joyous. 

.The  approach  to  ^ockhohn  shews  nothing  like  the  vicinity  of  a 
'  large  and  mogniffeent  city. .  "You  actually  enter  the  town,”  says  Dr. 
Chirke','  "  wiUiout  having  had  any  view  of  it.” 

,  Mr.  Bloomfield  gives  me  following  animated  picture  of  his  entrance 
‘Into  it.  . 

*  o  There  weie  ns  eymptoms  of  that  Imury  and  wealth  which,  in  the  neighbouriiood  ef 
-ametrofiDlis,  dcoonte  the  country  around  with  villai,  aeats,  and  lodges ;  convert  the 
real  enjoymeBts  of  rural  retwenent  into  the  frippery  and  aflbetation  of  town  rurality. 
As  in  other  distiicts  throu^  wbuh  we  had  pas^,  a  solitary  calan  stood  on  the  ed^ 
cf  a  forest:  a  village  ^ite  enliven^  the  deep  green  of  the  firs ;  and  a  cart  occasionsl- 
'  ly  proved  die  existence  of  someAi^  like  traffic.  tTithin  two  miles,  at  we  had  calcu¬ 
lated,  of  Stockholm,  a  long  fence  and  a  gravel  walk  here  and  there  in  a  wood,  gave  to¬ 
kens  of  a  countiy'scat  in  die  EngBth  taste..  This  we  afterwards  learnt  was  the  roytl 
seat  of  the  Hugo,  Whilst  we  were  wondering  at  our  mis-calculadao  of  the  distanceof 
,  the  long  expected  Stockholm,  we  were  stomicd  «t  a  wooden  building,  and  an  ill-dressed 
man  demanded  to  search  our  boxes.  We  deUfered  up  our  keys,  and,  to  our  extreme 
astonishment,  found  that  this  was  the  entrance  to  die  renowned  city  of  Charlci  thr 
Tvrljth.  Beyond  was  -a  narrow  street,  if  street  it  might  be  called,  formed  by  red 
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wooden  poks  oo  the  one  side,  and  a  row  of  red  wooden  houses  on  the  other.  Trees 
in  regular  disposition,  of  tlie  height  of  ten  feet,  the  drcumference  of  whose  branch¬ 
es  might  be  stout  four  feet,  shaded  on  one  side  the  long  avenue  before  us.  As  we 
nroce^ed.  houses  of  plaster  enlivened  the  long  continued  red  hue  of  the  buildings,  and 
here  and  there  a  bitdten  window  varied  the  uiiiformlty.  In  a  short  dme,  the  grand 
street,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  DrMtiing$  Gatun,  or  Queen  Street,  burst  upon  us. 
The  difference  between  this  street  and  those  seen  at  Gcthenlmr/;  was  nothing ;  the  same 
regularity  of  the  facades,  the  same  appearance  of  poverty  and  want  of  clesnliness,  dia- 
tacterized  them  both.  The  houses  were  lofty,  the  windows  flat,  and  even  wi^  the 
walls,  opening  like  casements :  no  shop  windows  exposing  to  view  the  goods  within  { 
no  appearance  of  trade;  no  crowd  in  the  streets.” 

At  this  time.  Dr.  Clarke  stayed  only  a  vftry  few  days  at  Stockholm, 
because  the  season  was  now  advanced,  and  he  and  his  companion 
were  a^tated  by  an  extraordinary  desire  to  witness  the  phenomenon 
of  a  midnight  sun  in  the  arctic  regions.  His  account  of  this  city  is, 
therefore,  deferred  till  his  return  to  it  in  the  following  autumn,  and 
will  occur  in  a  subsequent  volume.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  the 
rapid  sketch  which  he  here  gives,  by  a  literal  transcript  from  part  of 
his  journal.  It  contains  the  same  remarkable  observation  which  has 
been  made  by  every  traveller  who  has  recently  visited  the  Swedish  ca- 

{)ital,  namely,  that  the  memory  of  Ankarstrom,  the  assassin  of  thegal* 
ant  Gustavus,  is  preserved  among  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  is  sometimes  given 
as  a  toast  This  is  the  more  singular,  because  of  the  general  persuasion 
that  the  actual  assassin  was  but  the  tool  of  more  considerable  conspi¬ 
rators! 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  penetrating  into  Lap- 
land,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  his  fellow  traveller  Mr.  Cripps,  took  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Stockholm.  They  travelled  in  "  a  neat  little  waggon 
“  quite  new,"  "  without  springs,"  in  shape  like  a  shoe  placed  upon 
wheels,  with  the  heel  foremost,"  the  "  toe  being  the  receptacle  for 
“  beds,  provisions,  and  baggage."  In  any  country  but  Sweden,  such 
a  vehicle  would  not  promise  much  comfort  or  convenience ;  bat  there, 
from  the  excellence  the  roads,  and  the  consequent  facili^  of  travel¬ 
ling,  our  author  found  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  which  he  had 
ever  been  engaged.  In  this  manner  they  proceeded  through  Upsal 
and  Sundswall  to  Tomea,  which  is  situate  within  the  confines  of 
Lapland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Swraen,  through  which  they  tiow  pas¬ 
sed,  a  great  change  was  observable  in  the  appearance  and  character  of 
the  people,  as  more  industrious,  more  cleanly,  and  more  cheerful  than 
in  the  southern  provinces.  "  In  general,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speak- 
"  ing  of  the  national  character  of  the  Swedes,  of  their  honesty,  clean- 
"  liness,  industry,  and  the  many  other  virtues  which  will  be  found  to 
“  belong  to  them,  from  the  account  given  in  these  travels,  the  author 
"  wishes  to  be  understood,  principally,  with  reference  to  those  who 
“  dwell  north  of  the  59th  parallel  of  latitude."  He  then  adds,  rathet 
unwarrantably,  that  “  thm  are,  however,  no  other  exceptions  to  it, 
in  the  south  ^ Sweden,  than  those  which  have  been  introduced  by  an 
admixture  of  people  of  other  nations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not, 
“  strictly  speakuig.  Swedes."  .According  to  his  own  previous  account 
of  what  be  observed  in  many  places,  we  certainly  think  he  might* 
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have  praised  the  ncHthem  Swedes  without  doing  so  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  the  south.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  former  seem  to  deserve  all 
the  praise  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Theft  and  robbery  are 
crimes  unknown  in  those  parts ;  and  he  says,  that  a  traveller’s  trunk, 
filled  with  his  clothes  or  other  effects,  might  be  sent  unlocked  from 
Upsal  to  Tomea,  without  his  missing  a  single  article  when  it  has 
reached  its  destination. 

Yet  even  in  those  southern  provinces,  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  will 
here  allow  so  little  indigenous  morality,  he  had  observed  that  alms 
boxes,  frequently  placed  at  intervals  along  the  road,  to  recnve  the  cha¬ 
ritable  donations  of  passing  travellers,  were  “  so  many  monuments 
"  of  the  honesty  of  people.”  rhis  praise  is  given  at  tlie  expense  of 
England  and  Russia.  In  the  former  country,  he  says,  such  boxes 
trould  not  remain  a  single  night  by  the  high- way  without  violation. 
He  cannot  mention  Russia  without  indulging  in  a  fling  at  the  moral 
character  of  its  people.  In  Sweden,  he  says,  if  a  traveller’s  carriage 
were  left  by  the  high-way,  not  a  single  article  would  be  stolen  from 
it whereas  in  Russia,  every  bit  of  the  harness  and  tackle  would  be 
^»rri^  off,  every  moveable  tiling  purloined,  and  bolts  and  bars  be 
found  insufficient  to  protect  whatever  effects  he  may  have  carefully 
locked  within  his  trunks.” 

The  sobriety  of  the  Swedes  is  very  remarkable :  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
he  never  observed  an  instance  of  intoxication.  Their  disposition  is 
naturally  mild  and  obliging — not  easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  rarely 
P^sionate  even  in  disputes.  He  notices  the  difference  of  temper  ma¬ 
nifested  by  the  drivers  of  post  horses  here,  compared  with  those  of 
Italy.  The  Italian,  if  irritated  by  the  censure  of  his  enmloyer,  turns 

Eile — his  lips  quiver — he  bites  his  thumb — perhaps  ofiers  violence. 

ut  the  Swede  will  silently  sigh  at  reproaches ;  and  if  they  be  unde- 
wrved,  he  will  melt  into  tears.  Piety  and  religion  are  the  attendants 
bn  such  dispositions ;  and  this  Dr  Clarke  observed,  f*  Being  Suh~ 
day,"*  says  he,  the  female  peasants  were  lying  upon  the  ground 
**  by  the  water  side,  reading  their  Bibles ;  and  when  we  met  or  over- 
**  took  any  of  them  upon  the  road,  each  of  them  had  a  Bible  in  her 
hands,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  clean  pocket  handkerchief.” 

*  Through  a  long  avenue  of  stately  firs,  the  view  of  Upsal,  the  an¬ 
cient  metropolis  of  Sweden,  opened  upon  our  travellers,  with  its  Royal 
Palace  towering  above  the  other  edifices.  The  city  itself,  which  has 
a  very  noble  appearance  oh  its  approach,  is  neat  rather  than  elegant, 
and  contains  fewer  wooden  houses  than  most  other  towns  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  The  scenery  along  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  to  Sundswall  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  varied  l^ween  the  wooded  borders  of  the  sea  and  the  in¬ 
land  lakes.  Beyond  Sundswall  the  -country  becomes  somewhat  al¬ 
pine,  and  our  travellers  were  enchanted  with  the  varying  beauties  of 
^e  landscape.  Dr.  Clarke  says  he  had  never  travelled  with  so 
**  much  amusement — words  could  give,  no  idea  of  the  changeful 
scenery ;  hills,  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  lakes,  islands,  rocks, 
"  rivers,  caturacts ;  in  short,  every  feature  of  nature  that  the  poet  c* 
"  painter  can  picture  to  his  imagination,-  or  wish  to  delineate.”  Von 
Bttch  has  said  of  the  same  coontry  .  that  all  we  assemUe  together 
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“  in  our  dreams  of  distant  landscapes,  is  here  united.”  Dr.  Clarke 
seems  to  have  visited  Sweden  witli  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  a 
ruf^ged  and  mountainous  country.  "  The  common  notions  entertain- 
“  ed  of  Sweden,”  says  he,  “  are,  that  it  is  a  very  alpine  country  ;  but 
“  a  traveller  may  journey  almost  all  over  it,  without  seeing  one  of  its 
mountains."  Lven  in  the  districts  which  are  called  mountainous, 
the  hills  are  not  lofty,  but  are  very  beautiful,  being  in  general  luxuri¬ 
antly  mantled  with  woods  of  fir,  birch,  beech,  and  the  mountain  ash. 
In  height,  the  hills  of  Sweden  and  Lapland  do  not  in  general  exceed 
those  called  the  South  Downs  along  the  Sussex  coast. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  now  proceeded  so  far  north,  as  to  have  almost 
reached  the  regions  where  the  great  object  of  his  curiosity  would  be 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  midnight  sun.  There  was  now  nothing 
like  darkness,  and  the  night  was  but  a  short  twilight.  The  effect  of 
this  protraction  of  the  day  light  is  thus  described  by  him  as  it  was  felt 
at  Fanskog,  a  stage  beyond  SundswalL 

**  Wearrived  at  *o  neat  an  inn,  and  were  withal  so  subdued  by  want  of  sleep  and 
fatigue,  that  we  rested  for  a  few  houis ;  writing  our  journals,  without  candles,  half  an 
hour  after  midnight,  by  a  light  that  could  not  be  railed  twilight :  it  was  rather  the 
glare  of  noon,  being  rejected  so  strongly  from  the  walls  and  houses,  that  it  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  our  eyes ;  and  we  began  alieady  to  perceive,  what  we  had  never  felt  before,  that 
darkness  is  one  of  those  benevolent  gifts  of  providence,  the  value  of  whidi,  as  condu¬ 
cive  to  repose,  we  only  become  sensible  of  when  it  ceases  altogether  to  return.  There 
were  no  Gutters  to  the  windows,  and  the  continued  blase  whidi  surrounded  us  we 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with,  if  it  were  possible.  When  we  closed  our  eyes,  they 
seemed  to  be  still  open  :  we  even  bound  over  them  our  liandkerchiefs ;  but  a  remain¬ 
ing  impressioo  of  brightness,  like  a  shining  light,  wearied  and  oppressed  them.  To 
this  inconvenience  we  were  afterwards  more  exposed  ;  and  although  use  rendered  us 
somewhat  less  affected  by  it,  it  was  an  evil  of  which  we  all  complained ;  and  we  hailed 
the  returning  gloom  of  autumn  as  a  blessing  and  a  comfort.'* 

At  another  time,  (July  9th,)  he  mentions,  that  the  glare  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  was  so  oppressive, 
that  they  drew  down  a  blind  on  the  window  of  their  inn,  to  sofVen 
its  intensity. 

During  the  day  the  weather  was  often  sultry,  the  thermometer  at 
noon  sometimes  indiag^ing  a  temperature  of  75°  of  Fahrenheit.  This 
made  it  more  pleasant  to  travel  during  the  light  and  coolness  of  the 
night.  The  sun  did  not  disappear  for  much  mure  than  two  hours, 
and  during  this  time,  under  the  serenest  sky,  there  fell  a  dew  so 
■heavy  •  that  it  covert  their  carriage  like  a  great  shower.  The  short 
interval  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  sometimes  occa- 

*  For  •  man  of  scirace — a  profesaor  in  Cambridge  too.  Dr.  CUtke  is  often  singu- 
iariy  deident  in  that  precision  and  accuracy  which  is  necessary  to  give  value  to  de¬ 
scriptions  of  natural  {^enomcna.  The  Allowing  account  whic^  he  gives  af  a  fall  of 
dew  in  Lapland  is  wh«dly  unintelligible :  “  Towards  midnight,  when  the  sun  set,  dew 

**  fen  at  one  moment,  as  ftrom  a  water  spout ;  and  then  as  suddenly  ceased  to  de- 
**  scend."  (p.  267.)  In  another  place,  (p.  487,)  describing  an  ap^rance  of  tha 
moon,  he  says  that  a  belt  of  clo^  coUected  in  form  of  a  ring  highly  luminous 
**  around  the  moon”—**  like  the  planet  Saturn and  that  **  the  clev  sky  was 
**  visible  between  thu  bdt  and  the  fuU  fear  orb.”  Then  he  gives  an  engraving  re- 
pnseuting  the  dkkbi,  with  this  beh  crossing  it  in  front,  and  extending  round  beMmd  it. 
Clouds  be/iind  the  moon !  There  must  be  some  strange  blunder  in  fois. 
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sions  that  beautiful  combination  of  effects  which  Dr.  Clarke  thus  de¬ 
scribes. 

tn  oar  next  stage  to  Gutniboda,  the  atmosphere  exhibitc<l  a  rcry  remarkable  a|K 
pearanre  ;  clouds,  tinged  by  the  seUing  sun  with  hues  of  a  glowing  red,  appearing  at. 
the  same  moment  with  other  clouds  coloured  by  his  rising.  The  horizon  a-as  literally 
in  a  blaze,  throughout  the  whole  intervening  space  between  the  point  where  the  sun 
went  down,  and  that  whence  he  was  to  re-appear ;  which  took  place  at  half  after  one, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  determine  by  our  watches,  'fhere  was  not  any  where  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  one  sombre  tint,  or  embrowning  shadow  :  all  was  light  as  noon.  And  as  the 
dew  had  fallen  so  copiously  when  the  sun  disappeared,  so,  previously  to  his  rising,  it 
was  again  exhaled  in  dense  vapours,  ascending  like  smoke,  white  as  milk,  filling  all 
the  valleys,  and  skitting  the  tides  of  the  forests  In  the  midst  of  this  marshalling  of 
the  elements,  we  passed  a  beautiful  lake  to  the  left,  backed  with  distant  forests :  in  the 
midst  of  it  was  an  island  covered  with  huts.” 

At  Lulca,  Dr.  Clarke  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  for  the  first 
time,  some  Laplanders  in  their  native  dresses.  A  Lapland  woman, 
with  her  husb;ind  and  child,  whose  curiosity  induced  thbm  to  enter 
the  apartment  in  which  our  author  and  his  companion  were  refresh¬ 
ing  themselves,  presented  a  specimen  of  the  hideous  race  into  whose 
country  the^  ha(i  now  nearly  penetrated.  The  woman  was  dressed 
in  sheep- skin,  with  the  wool  worn  inside  next  her  body,  a  blue  sash 
fastening  it  round  her  waist.  Tlic  man  wore  a  loose  grey  siirtout, 
.with  a  sash  of  the  same  kind,  and  a  blue  bonnet.  On  their  feet  they 
had  coarse  leather  buskins.  There  is  nothing  Swedish  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Laplanders.  They  are  round  visaged,  with  large  wide 
mouths  and  dusky  copper  complexions.  These  people  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  so  ugly  and  disgusting  at  this  the  first  sight  of  them,  as  the 
.  subsequent  descriptions  of  our  author  represent  them. 

The  river  Tomea  is  generally  considcretl  the  boundary  which  se¬ 
parates  the  people  of  Finland  from  the  Swedes ;  but  for  some  time 
before  our  travellers  reached  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
they  perceived  a  remarkable  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people, 
indicating  the  approach  to  Finland.  Beimvolence,  honesty  and  Hu¬ 
manity,  seem  the  distinctive  features  in  the  Swedish  character — and 
timorousness  in  the  Laplander's.  The  disposition  of  the  Finlanders 
is  very  different  from  either  of  these.  It  is  lively,  bold,  and  irasci¬ 
ble.  In  point  of  moral  qualities  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  Swedes ; 
for  honesty  and  humanity  are  not  so  prevalent,  and  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  profligacy  and  dissipation. 

To  have  reacli^  the  town  of  Tornea  was  an  exploit  which  so 
much  elevated  the  spirits  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companion,  tliat  on 
the  first  sight  of  its  spires  shooting  up  over'the  trees,  “  an  irresist¬ 
ible  impulse  tempted  them  to  rise  up  and  wave  their  hats  in  the  air." 
The  pTmeip.*!!  object^  which  struck  their  minds  on  entering  it  were 
two  churdies,  and  a  number  of  crazy  wind-mills.  The  streets  were 
covered  with  long  grass,  at  which,  when  our  author  expres.sed  his 
surprise,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  reserved  for  motvhi^;  and,  ac- 
oermogly,  on  their  return  to  this  town,  about  a  montli  afterwards, 
they  found  this  annual  work  of  hay-making  going  on  in  the  streets. 
This,  and  the  unusual  appearance  of  midnight  morning  on  the  banks 
of  the  nver  Aunis  in  Lapland,  by  the  light  of  fires  kindled  for  the 
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purpose,  and  a  luxuriant  field”  of  turnips  growinjj  on  the  turf 
roof  of  the  iim  at  Tannas,  in  the  Norwegian  Alps,  are  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  observations  which  Dr.  Clarke  made  relative  to  the  hyperbo¬ 
rean  agriculture. 

From  the  wind-mills  of  Tomea,  the  sun  is  visible  at  midnight  in 
the  month  of  June.  But  Dr.  Clarke .  came  too  late  for  witnessing 
this  spectacle.  It  was  therefore  (we  believe  it  was  the  chief  reason) 
resolved  that  they  should  proceed  forthwith  into  the  northern  parts 
of  I.apland,  that  they  might  not  return  unsatisfied  in  this  respect. 
As,  they  were  now  to  extend  their  journey  to  regions  within  the 
arctic  circle,  to  the  terra  ultima  of  Linnaeus,  some  preparations 
were  necessary.  They  were  no  longer  to  traverse  a  country  with 
such  excellent  roads  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  Sweden,  but  one  in 
which  there  was  no  road  of  any  kind.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
diat  they  should  proceed  in  boats,  and  avail  tliemselves  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  by  which  this  part  of  Scandinavia  is  so  closely  and  so  con¬ 
veniently  intersected.  U'here  there  are  no  roads,  inns  cannot  be 
expected.  Provisions  were  therefore  to  be  taken  along  with  them. 
To  protect  themselves  against  musquitos,  thick  gloves,  and  close 
veils  to  cover  the  head,  ears,  and  face,  were  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  even  these  precautions  were  found  insufficient  for  this .  purpose. 
The  natives  defend  themselves  from  these  most  troublesome  insects 
by  besmearing  their  hands  and  faces  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
grease ;  and  our  travellers,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  their 
veils  serve  the  same  purpose,  and  thereby  being  piteously  stung, 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  this  darksome  unction. . 

Being  fully  equipped  for  such  an  expedition,  they  embarked  in 
boats,  intending  to  proceed  up  the  river  Tomea  to  the  confluence 
the  Muonio,  and  then  to  strike  into  the  latter,  and  ascend  towards  its 
source  to  Enontekis;  with  some  faint  intention  of  pushutg  from 
thence  across  to  the  margin  of  the  icy  sea.  In  their  ascent  of  these 
rivers,  the  rapids  and  cataracts  are  obstacles  whidi  to  a  stranger 
seem  insurmountable ;  but  the  boatmen,  accustomed  to  their  naviga¬ 
tion,  force  through  them  with  wonderful  dexterity.  A  great  change 
took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  as  tney  approached  the 
arctic  circle.  Instead  of  those  thick  forests  of  lofty  trees  which 
covered  the  districts  of  Sweden,  the  hills  were  now  clothed  with 
dwindled  and  dwarfish  pines.  Dr.  Garke  observed  that  a  general 
diminution  of  bulk  cliaracterized  nearly  the  whole  animated  nature, 
in  the  approach  towards  the'  pole.”  The  impression  produced  upoo 
his  mind  by  the  stillness  and  solitariness  of  uiese  remote  regions,  re¬ 
jecting  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  was  the  same  as  that  which  drew  from  Linnieus  his  most  af¬ 
fecting  apostrophe  to  the  Laplander  *. 

*  **  Tm  dormU  hk  tub  tuS  juMe  ab  ommbut  euru,  comtentkmibu*,  rixu  Itber, 
fans  quid  $U  imvidiu.  Tu  nuUa  uosH,  Min  tomanti*  Jovit  fidmima.  Ttt  duck  i^mo 
eentiuimot  tuoi  ammo*  uUra  cemUnarimm  numurutm  c«m  food*  ttmectutt  *t  tmtima 
sqmtaie.  Tm  xAvi*  tm  tylvit,  avit  inttar,  tamem  aUt  it  Detu  optimu*  optime.  O 
taneta  imnocentia,  estm  hie  turn*  thromm*  inter  fiumo*  !”  IToi.  Lajioo.  p.  260. 
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Conflagration  of  the  forests  in  Sweden,  which  are  very  common 
sights,  and  have  astonished  every  traveller  in  that  country,  were 
several  times  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke.  They  occurred  several  times 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tomea,  during  his  voyage.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  fires,  the  least  probable  of  which  is 
that  expressed  by  Linnaeus,  that  they  are  occasioned  by  lightning. 
Though  tile  great  naturalist  had  the  ^st  opportunities  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  true  cause,  he  is  surely  mistaken ;  and  with  Dr.  Clarke  we 
rather  incline  to  the  explanation  of  his  interpreter,  who  ascribed 
them  to  the  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  allow  the  boletus  ig- 
marius,  which  they  use  for  kindling  their  tobacco  pipes,  to  fall  in  an 
ignited  state  among  the  dry  leaves  and  moss — and  also  leave  the 
wes  burning  which  they  kindle  to  drive  away  the  musquitos. 

It  was  during  the  aft^oon,  on  the  1 5th  J^uly,  that  our  travellers 
crossed  the  polar  circle,  and  entered  the  frigid  zone.  Here  Dr. 
Clarke  presents  us  with  the  following  beautiful  landscape. 

**  We  now  entered  the  Frigid  Zone,  bat  with  feelings  that  might  rather  hare 
suited  a  tropical  climate.  The  deep  shade  of  the  forests  protected  us  from  the  heat ; 
but  the  sun’s  rays  were  very  powerhil,  the  weather  snltry,  and  the  mercury,  in  Fah~ 
renheif't  thermometer,  stot^,  in  the  most  shaded  situation,  so  high  as  68°.  The 
number  of  motquitsi,  swarming  in  these  forests,  spread  a  mist  before  the  eyes ;  and 
this,  added  to  the  eC^  produced  by  wearing  veils,  gave  a  dimness  to  the  sight  whidi 
was  net  pleasant  Masses  of  granite  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  cascades,  here 
fslliog  through  die  rocky  bed  the  river.  Sudi  was  the  force  of  the  cataract,  that 
the  persons  employed  in  effecting  a  passage  are  obliged,  in  tome  parts  of  it.  to  take 
their  boats  out  of  the  river,  and  drag  them  upon  (he  land.  The  difficulty  was  in- 
cteased  by  the  slippery  surface  of  the  rocks ;  worn  so  perfectly  smooth  by  its  force, 
that  the  workmen  coi^  find  no  hold  for  the  ends  of  their  poles,  in  forcing  the  boats 
against  the  descending  fiood :  yet,  in  some  places,  we  st^  in  amazement  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  strength  and  dexterity  they  displayed.  We  continued  our  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  cataract ;  end  passed  through  groves  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Matlock, 
bf  die  side  of  the  Derwent,  in  Derh^fMre.  The  whole  air  was  scented  with  the  fVa- 
giaaoe  of  die  lAmmwa  BareaUe.  This  delicate  plant  appeared  rearing  its  twin  bias- 
aoms  beneath  the  trees;  sometimes  extending  its  horizontal  fibres,  from  whidi  ite 
flowers  rise,  to  the  length  of  eiffht  or  ten  feet  through  the  moss.  Myriads  of  moiqni- 
tee  protest  these  bkwwms,  hovering  over  them,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  odour  they  ex- 
hab;  and  inflicting  the  most  envenomed  stings  upon  the  hand  of  any  one  who  shall 
dare  to  pluck  them.  Beoent  ravages  among  the  ant-hiUe  were  point^  out  to  us,  as 
proofs  t^t  beare  bad  been  feeding  upon  the  ants'  eggt  whidi  those  hills  contain ;  and 
hpnt  were  sounding  in  every  forest,  te  prevent  thm  from  attacking  the  cattla” 

As  they  ascended  the  Muonio,  the  scenery  was  very  much  the 
same  in  the  river,  the  same  succession  of  rocks  and  cataracts — 
cloudless  skies— the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  water,  making  the  heat  oppressive,  its  sultri¬ 
ness  bein^  inercaeed  by  the  forests  on  each  side,  which  obstructed 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  Nothing  now  prevented  them  from 
a  view  of  the  sun  above  the  hrnrizon  at  midnight,  but  the  flatness  of 
the  country.  The  tops  of  the  trees  were  illummated  with  its  rays, 
al  every  hour  of  the  night,  and  if  they  coukl  have  by  any  means 
dhnbed  to  the  same  height,  their  curiosity  would  have  been  grati¬ 
fied.  The  night  was  omy  distii^uished  by  the  sudden  diminution  of 
temperature,  which  was  as  disagreeable  as  the  soocching  of  the  sun 
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at  noon.  The  moon  rose  with  an  appearance  like  that  which  she 
exhibits  through  a  telescope ;  and  in  the  glare  of  the  night,  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  blooming  around  them,,  as  at  noon  da^.  Dr.  Clarke  de¬ 
scribes  the  groves  by  the  river-side  as  often  dehghtful,  affording  a 
grateful  and  cooling  slielter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  stillness 
which  reigned  among  these  w'oods,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
noise  of  the  cataracts,  struck  awe  into  his  mind— it, was  the  unbro¬ 
ken  silence  of  reposing  Nature,  suffering  no  intemiptior  but  the 
occasional  humming  of  the  inusquitos— uie  piping  of  the  *  becca- 
sine— or  the  murmur  of  tlie  breeze — and  he  felt  himself  an  intruder 
on  solitudes  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  man. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  occasionally  seeing  the  natives,  they 
arrived  at  Enontekis,  on  the  twelfth  day  after  their  departure  from 
Tomea.  They  were  now  at  the  extremity  of  their  journey  towards 
the  North ;  as  the  advanced  period  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  healtl),  and  the  accounts  they  received  of  the  extreme  difiicuk* 
ty  of  proceeding  farther  across  to  the  frozen  sea,  induced  them  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  a  further  progress  in  this  direction.  But  at  Enon¬ 
tekis  they  remained  eight  days,  during  which  time  they  had  many 
opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers  ;  and  obtained  much  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  their  learned  and  hospitable  host,  Pastor  Eric  Grape,  who 
was  then  settled  in  this  remote  place,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  this  simple,  secluded,  and  singular  people.  Dr.  Cbrke’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  and  character  of  this  amiable  missionary,  presents 
ns  with  a  pleasing  picture  of  primitive  simplicity.  Here  was  he,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  having  distinguished  himself  during  his  educatimi 
St  the  university  of  Upsal — once  the  esteemed  fViend  of  Linnseua, 
renouncing  all  endeavours  to  attain  that  eminence  amidst  the  strifes 
and  contentions  of  polished  society,  *to  which  his  leaniihg  and  his 
genius  gave  him  so  fair  a  title — preferring  a  retirement  beyond  the 
eonfines  of  civil  society,  to  spend  his  days  contented  in  the  labours 
of  his  holy  calling  to  preach  peace  to  a  rude  but  virtuous  people— hap¬ 
py  in  the  recreations  affordra  by  his  rational  pursuit  of  those  branches 
of  science  for  which  his  excellent  education,  his  talents,  and  this  re¬ 
mote  situation,  afforded  such  an  extraordinary  advantage. 

The  Laplanders  are  by  no  means  an  agricultural  people,  though 
the  soil  of  their  country  is,  in  many  places,  peculiarly  flt^  foe  c^ 
tivation,  and  though  the  climate,  the  power  of  the  summer  sun, 
allows  the  crops  to  ripen.  Barley  may  be  sown,  ripened,  cut,  and 
harvested,  within  seven  weeks.  The  causes  of  their  n^lect  m  thi 

Sroductive  powers  of  the  sun  and  the  soil,  are  the  flsheries  on  the 
iorwegian  coasts,  and  their  flocks  of  rein-deer.  -These  fisheries  a£> 
ford  the  means  of  subsistence  so  easily,  and  in  such  abundance,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  yaunger  part  of  the  Lapland  population 
emigrate  to  those  shores.  I'he  rest  nve  in  what  is  called  me  momatU 
state,  (Hr  as  colunUU.  The  nomode  Laplanders  lead  a  migratory  and 

*  A  ipecM  of  mipe  which  fr^nnits  the  antic  regioaf,'  maikAls  Ibr  tbs  disit- 
ncM  of  itt  bill  and  the  pip<i>S  »<>***  vhich  h  makes.  .  :  :  ~  . 
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Sastoral  life,  relying  for  subsistence  on  their  flocks  of  rein-deer,  and 
ie  fish  'which  abound  in  all  the  inland  lakes  and  rivers.  But  the 
food  of  a  rich  nomade  Laplander  is  chiefly  the  venison  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  in  his  flock,  or  those  wild  in  the  forest.  The  cokmists  are  of  an 
inferior  condition;  and  are  often  bankrupt  nomade  Lapps,  who 
have  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of  their  rein-deer.  1'he  colonial  esta¬ 
blishments  are  farms  supporting  sometimes  only  one  single  family ; 
but  generally  several.  'I'he  colonist  who  desires  to  settle  may  choose 
his  situation,  provided  it  be  six  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement 
When  he  has  built  his  hut,  all  the  land,  including  the  produce  of 
'akes,  rivers,  and  forests,  for  six  miles  round,  becomes  his  property. 

The  colmislft,  however,  are  a  mixed  race,  comprehending  many 
Finlanders ;  and  the  only  genuine  Laplanders  are  the  nonuuies.  The 
notion  that  the  Finns  and  the  Lapps  are  one  and  the  same  people,  is, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  avers,  quite  erroneous.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
though  Finnmark  and  Lappmark  are  separate  countries,  the  inhabitants 
of  b<^  are  a  good  deal  intermixed.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  in  Finnmark 
the  number  of  Lapps  is  comparatively  few.  The  appearance  of  these 
two  races  of  men  is  very  dinerent,  having  little  in  common  but  their 
wild  and  wretched  aspect.  The  stature  of  the  Laplander  is  general¬ 
ly  about  four  feet  and  a  half ;  his  eyes  half  shut,  bleared,  a^  often 
sunk  in  his  head ;  his  mouth  pinched  close,  but  extending  almost 
across  the  whcde  of  his  lean  and  swarthy  flice ;  his  -ears  l^ge  and 
projecting  ;  his  hair  dark,  straight,  lank,  and  scanty  ;  his  limbs  sin¬ 
gularly  flexible ;  his  hands,  in  the  beginning  of  conversation,  gene¬ 
rally  occupied  in  filling  a  short  tobacco-pipe ;  his  head  turned  over 
one  shoulder  to  the  person  addressing  him,  whom  he  never  fronts ; 
and  his  looks  regarding  every  object  askance  1'he  Finlander.<t  have 
fair  hair-‘<«ometimes  pale  ywlcw,  flaxen,  or  white.  Dr.  Clarke,  on 
several  occasions,  remarks  the  cleanliness  and  good  manners  of  the 
people  whom  he  satv  in  his  journey  in  Lapland,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  wild  Laplander.  "  A  notion  prev’ails  in  England,  that  all 
*'  the  natives  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Arctic  are  so  many  wild  Lap- 
•t  landers ;  whereas  the  wild  (.aplander  is  almost  as  rare  an  aninud 
**  as  ftje  rein-deer,  his  companion.”  The  only  difference  between 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  ijipland,  and  their  southern  neighbours 
of  Swedm;  is  their  diminutive  stature ;  their  mode  of  living  being, 
for  the  most  part,  similar  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  bordering  on  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  ^his  diminution,  not  only  in  the  size  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  of  all  surrounding  objects,  product  a  very  strange  enect 
*  Here,”  *  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  we  may  be  said  to  contemplate  the 
bdnndfuy  of  Pigmp  Land.  Pigmenn  cattle  browze  the  dwindled 
y  fore^ ;  a  pigmy  race,  in  their  tiny  barks,  pass  fVom  island  to  island, 
hke  little  adventuroys  rovers  upon  some  fairy  sea.” 

Out  author’s  companion,  Mr.  Cripps,  hearing  that  if  he  ascended 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  Enontekis,  ne  might  have  a  view  of  the  mid¬ 
night  sun,  undertook  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Clarke; 
^ough  he.  recovered  from  his  illness,  through  the  kind  and  hospi¬ 
table  attentions  which  he  received  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Grape,  was  at 
th^t  time  unable  to  undertake  so  fatiguing  an  excursion.  Mr.  Cripps 
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was  completely  successful,  and  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  beholding 
the  sun,  instep  of  sinking  below  tiie  horizon  at  midnight,  descend 
only  within  about  one  diameter  of  the  horizon,  seeming  then,  for 
some  time,  to  move  horizontally,  in  a  straight  line,  being  of  a  red 
odour,  and  somewhat  dim,  till  it  began  to  climb  the  heavens  again, 
when  its  brightness  gradually  increas^  The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  very  extensive,  lowing,  to  the  south  and  east,  a  wide 
sweep  of  forests,  bogs,  and  waters,  with  mountains  intercepting  the 
view  towards  the  north  and  the  west.  From  the  church,  which  is 
near  the  minister’s  house,  the  sun  is  visible  above  the  horizon  at  mid.^ 
nigiit,  during  seven  weeks  in  each  year  ;  and  the  worthy  pastor  in 
formed  his  guests,  that,  for  three  weeks  in  the  year,  he  can  light  his 
pipe  at  midnight  with  a  c<immon  burning-glass ;  and  when  clouds  do 
not  obscure  it.  rays,  he  can  continue  the  practice  for  a  longer  period; 
but  the  atmosphere  becomes  cloudy  as  the  season  advances. 

ith  the  view  of  collecting  a  number  of  the  Laplanders,  our  tra¬ 
vellers  prepared  a  large  paper  balloon,  and  a  paper  kite,  and  caused  in¬ 
telligence  to  be  circulate  of  their  intention  to  launch  these  novel  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  amusement  of  the  natives.  Great  crowds  accordingly 
assembled,  and  saw  both  the  balloon  and  the  kite  ascend  the  skies, 
with  the  most  grotesque  expressicms  of  ddight,  surprise,  and  even 
terror. 

On  the  Sunday,  our  travellers  had  their  curiosity  gratified,  by  the 
sight  of  a  Lapland  congregation  assembled  in  chur^  at  Divine  ser¬ 
vice. 

**  By  Mr.  Grayir’r  desire,  the  throng  being  very  g^rest,  we  did  net  enter  the  church  un- 
tQ  the  communion  terviee  was  ended.  When  we  entered,  the  congregation  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  singing ;  the  men  being  divided  from  the  women,  aa  we  otien  Me  them  in 
Engiani ;  alid  die  minister  itaridirig  alone  at  the  altar.  The  whole  church  was  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  even  the  gallery  fiiU:  many  of  the  wild  nomade  Loflandtit  being  present, 
in  their  strange  dresses.  The  sermon  appeared  to  us  the  most  remarkable  piut  of  the 
oncmony.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  was  an  extemporaneous  ha-' 
langue ;  but  delivered  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  elevated,  that  the  worthy  pastor  seemed 
to  labour  as  if  he  would  burst  a  blood  vessel.  He  continued  exerting  his  lungs  in  this 
manner  daring  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  as  if  hk  audience  had  been  stationed 
upon  the  lop  of  a  dktant  mountain.  Afterwards,  be. was  so  bowse  be  could  hardly 
articulate  another  pliable.  One  would  have  thought  it  imposaihle  to  dose  during  a 
discourse  that  made  our  ears  ring  ;  yet  some  of  the  Lafpt  were  fast  asleep ;  and  wo^d 
have  snored,  but  that  a  sexton,  habited  like  themselves,  walked  about  wkh  a  long  and 
stout  pole,  with  which  he'eondnued  to  strike  the  floor ;  and  if  this 'did  not  rouse  mem, 
he  drove  it  forcibly  against  their  ribs  or  suHbted  it  to  &'l  with  all  its  weight  upon  their 
sculls.  After  the  sermon,  singing  again  eomaicnccd :  it  consisted  of  a  sdk«tion  ot 
some  verses  from  the  Psalms,  whidi,  notwilhsianding  what  has  been  said  of  the  vocal 
music  of  Lapland,  were  devoutly  and  harmoniously  chanted.  It  was  impossible  to 
litteD  to  the  loud  and  full  chorus  of  a  savage  people,  thus  celebrating  the  triumph  of 
religion  over  the  most  wretched  Ignorance  superstition,  without  c&tng  to  mind  die 
sublime  language  of  ancient  prophecy:  **  The  wiLDEnnEss  aud  the  solitabt 
PLACE  SHALL  BE  OLAD  ;  THE  DL8EBT  SHALL  BEJOICE  AHD  BLOSSOM  AS  THE 
BOSE.  It  shall  blossom  ABnMDANTLT,  AMO  BEJOICE  EVEll  WITH  JOT  ApO 
siBUiMo.”  As  we  accompanied  the  minister  to  his  house,  w«  ventured  to  ask  the 
reason  of  the  very  loud  tone  of  voice  he  had  used  in  preaching.  Ha  said  he  was  aware 
that  it  must  appear  extrrordinary  to  a  stranger ;  but  that,  if  he  were  to  address  the 
Laplandtrs  in  a  lower  key,  they  would  consider  him  as  a  feeble  and  impotent  miadon- 
aiy,  wholly  unfit  for  his  office,  and  would  never  come  to-efanrefa :  ffiat  ffie  merit  and 
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abilitiet  of  the  preacher  are  alvays  eetiniated,  bath  among  the  coMUU  aad  Lapft^  bj 
die  strength  and  power  of  hU  roice.” 


From  Enontekis,  Dr  Clarke  crossed  over,  by  means  of  a  chain  of  ^ 

lakes,  to  the  river  Aunis,  and  descended  by  it  and  the  river  Kiemi,  qi 

to  Tomea.  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  voyage  down  b 

these  rivers.  The  scenery  and  the  inhabitants  differed  little  from  those  b 

they  had  met  with  al<mg  the  rivers  of  Muonio  and  Tomea.  There 
was  the  same  succession  of  woods,  rocks,  rapids,  and  cataracts — the  ] 

same  diminutive,  hospitable,  and  timid  people.  A  small  river  which 
joins  the  Aunis  on  its  western  side,  about  seventeen  English  miles  j, 

below  Ylijasco,  marked  the  boundary  between  the  Lapland  province  ^ 

c€  Kiemi  and  the  Finland  province  of  Ostero-bothnia.  And  here  our  ^ 

traveUers  took  leave  of  Lapland,  looking  back  to  the  regions  they 
had  traversed,  unmindful  of  the  toils,  the  trials,  and  the  privations  I 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  . 

Having  stayed  a  few  <^y8  in  Tomea,  they  proceeded  thence  to  | 

Uleaborg  and  Umea,  through  Ostero  and  Westrobothnia.  The  j 

scenery  and  the  people  are  described  as  similar  to  those  they  had  be*  , 

fore  seen  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  this  country.  But  . 

the  season  was  now  advancing ;  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  I 

so  &ie,  became  rainy,  and  often  tempestuous.  At  Umea,  their  great*  , 

est  annoyance  was  ^e  overwhelming  hospitality  of  the  Swedes.  Its  , 

princi^  inconvenience  was,  that  it  was  shown  by  compelling  them  to 
eat  as  long  as,  and  sometimes  almost  longer  than  they  could  swallow 
a  morsel.  It  was  a  point  of  etiquette,  that  they  should  eat  breakfast 
on  the  day  of  their  departure,  with  every  family  from  whom  they 
had  received  any  civility  during  their  stay.  All  the  precautions  of  a 
IfHig  previous  fast,  to  enable  them  to  begin  this  strange  business  qf 
cong6,  and  of  endeavouring  to  manage  so  as  to  oblige  all  their  friends 
by  eating  a  little  in  the  house  of  each,  were  wholly  insafficient  to 
enable  them  to  go  through  it  with  any  tolerable  success.  The  first 
friend  whose  house  they  entered  would  not  suffer  them  to  make  an 
unfimshed  breakfiut  beneath  his  roof ;  and  the  campaign  was  ended 
before  they  had  left  his  house.  Thus  they  were  omig^  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  all  the  other  houses,  resisting,  as  they  best  might, 
all  attempts  to  force  down  any  part  of  the  many  dishes  of  baked, 
boiled,  and  roasted  viands,  which  had  been  so  carefiilly  prepared  for 
them,  and  in  consequence  meeting  with  nothing  but  complaints— in 
•ne  case  em  tears  of  reproach  for  their  refusal. 

.From  Umea,  Dr.  Clarke  directed  his  course  by  Mahnagen,  aerqu 
drat  raqge  of  mountains  calM  the  Norwegian  Alpa.  into  Norway. 

These  mountains  abound  in  picturesque  scenery.  A  fpreat  difference 
was  now  observable  in  the  manners  of  the  Norweghms,  as  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Swedes. 

la  Sweden,”  tay*  Dr.  Ck^c,  *'  we  ifcry  wdeone  every  where  to  what  we  had ; 

BO  demand  of  payment  was  ever  made ;  and  the  little  we  gave  at  parting  always  of. 
forded  an  arajde  sattsfimtion.  Here,'  (at  Roraat.)  we  began  to  obeem  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of 'a  (KRience*  whidi  was'  affnwatds  more  strikin^y  manifested.  Our  hmtese 
wee  GovetD«isa»d.i|iqK)AlCt  and  aa  we  esooeeded,  we  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  ava¬ 
rice,  by  payiag  whatever  asked.  The  cause  of  this  may  easily  be  explained  jf-m, 
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the  country  U  aiore  inhabited,  and  more  wealdiy,  and  the  meana  of  aibastenee  be> 
intt  more  easily  attained,  the  stimulanU  to  active  induitry  are  leas  aevere.  Intoxka- 
titiD,  rare  among  the  Swedes,  u  common  in  Norway.  The  Norwegnns  are  a  1cm 
rirtuous,  but  thn  are  a  more  lively  people,  and  pomem  many  amiable  and  valuable 
qualificationt.  Hospitality  is.  not  render^  oppremive,  as  is  oftm  the  case  in  Sweden 
but,  among  the  higtier  orders  in  Norway,  it  L«  most  liberally  bestowed ;  there  cannoe 
be  f^d  upon  earth  a  more  generous  and  disintereated  race  oS  men.”  ' 

At  T ronyetn — (Dr.  Clarke  has  corrected  the  vulgar  CMljiography  of 
Drontheini) — they  remained  for  several  days,  delighted  with  the 
beauties  of  that  ancient  city,  and  with  the  generous  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  account  of  their  journey  to  this  city,  and  from, 
thence  to  Christiana,  comprehends  all  that  is  said  of  Norway  in  this 
volume.  At  Christiana,  then,  we  leave  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  present,* 
with  a  hearty  expression  of  the  pleasure  which  we  have  derived  from' 
this  book,  and  a.  confident  anticipation  of  again  enjoying  the  same 
pleasure,  when  he  shall  give  to  the  world  what  remains  of  his  de« 
(cription  of  Scandinavia.  No  man  understands  better  the  art  writ¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  account  of  his  travels.  The  present  volume  does 
not  come  behind  its  predecessors  in  that  excellent  garniture  of  en«' 
gravings  which  has  distinguished  them,  (so  far  as  that  sort  of  distino- 
don  ^oes,)  above  all  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  It  contains  en¬ 
gravings  exhibiting  the  Swedish,  Arctic,  and  Norw^an  scenery,'  tha 
execution  of  which  shows  a  finer  and  a  better  taste  than  any  thing  that 
we  have  seen,  since  those  of  Norwegian  scenery,  done  from  the 
sketches  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  which  adorned  a  volume  of  travdr 
published  some  years  ago  by  M.  la  Motte. 


A»t.  II. — Letters  from  the  North  if  Italy ^  addressed  to  Henry 

HaUam^  Esq.  2  Vols.  ^  8vo.  Pp.  568. 

/  * 

Phis  is  a  very  gentlemanly, work;  but  it  is  also  one  which  » 
malicious  critic  might,  without  any  pglpable  misrepresentation, 
exhibit  as  exceedingly  absurd  and  ridiculous.  For  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  author  is  evidently  eocreased  by  the  hmgour 
of  disease,  and  he  occasionally  humours  himsdf  in  a  manner, 
that  whilst ‘it  seems  to  flavour  the  piquancy  of  his  style,  is* 
susceptible  of  being  represented  as'  often  we«dc  and  impertinent ' 
And  yet  the  general  complexion  oiTthe  publication  is  not  only 
indicative  of  high  literary  acquirements,  but  of  great  good  sense,  ’ 
liberality  of  opinion,  and  benevolenee  of  heart we  have,  indeed, 
rarely  met  with  a  work  so  richly  endowed  with  the  peculiar  cha. 
racteristics  aS  the  latter,  and  it  would  be  difiioult  to  name  any 
other  so  tinted  and  so  illuninated  with  the  flickmnga  of  an  - 
elegant  genius. 
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■  To  give  any  regular  analysis  of  such  a  work  is  impossible : 
we  might  as  well  attempt  to  delineate  the  dancing  reflection  of  a 
polished  gem. — The  letters  are  dated  at  Genoa,  Venma,  Padua, 
Abano,  Vicenza,  Venice,  Valdagno,  &c. ;  and  although  they 
treat  of  the  most  interesting  things  belonging  to  these  places  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner,  almost  every  thing  that  common 
travellers  notice  seems  to  be  omitted,  or  only  alluded  to  as  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  well  known.  There  never  was  less  common 
place  matter  in  a  book  of  travels,"  and  we  sliould  therefore  augur, 
that  Mr.  Rose,  the  author,  is  destined  to  rise  very  high  among 
the  literary  ornaments  of  his  country.  Like  all  well-educated 
Englishmen,  he  was,  no  doubt,  taught  to  construct  verses;  but 
he  also  possesses  poetical  ^ualiffcations  of  a  much  higher  kind, 
and  if  not  disposed  to  acquire  distinction  as  an  originid  poet,  he 
may,^vith  perfect  case  to  himself,  become  the  best  translator  in  our 
language.  A  version  of  Ariosto,  from  his  pen,  we  hope  will  satis¬ 
fy  the  longings  of  all  the  English  admirers  of  that  deli^tful  bard ; 
but  he  is  not  so  well  qualified  to  succeed  in  an  equal  degree  with 
Tasso,  merely  because  there  is  a  tincture  of  humour  in  his  hap- 
piest  manner ;  and  the  translator  who  hopes  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  this  author’s  genius,  must  employ  his  happiest  manner. 
This  poetical  temperament  of  Mr.  Rose  is  manifested  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  places,  but  there  is  one  short  paragraph  in  the  account  of 
his  visit  to  Arqua,  the  last  residence  of  Petrarch,  which  we  think 
extremely  beautiful,  and  full  of  fine  thought. 

''  When  I  visited  this  spot  four  years  ago,  a  gloomy  day  bad  in¬ 
volved  every  thing  in  shade.  On  the  present  occasion  I  was  more 
fortunate,  a  fine  autumnal  day  had  shed  so  mild  and  sober  a  hue  over 
the  landscape,  that  the  distances  seemed  to  melt  into  each  other, 
while  the  whole  was  every  here  and  there  broken  by  beautiful  lights ; 
and  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I  saw  in  the  landscape  some^ng 
which  corresponded  with  the  genius  of  the  poet  *' 

Agmn,  in  speaking  of  Petrarch’s  poetry,  he  observes : 

It  is  undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  account  in  detail  for  the  means 
through  which' we  are  pleased  by  his  style  of  poetry ;  but,  perhaps, 
what  Shakespeare  has  said  of  a  certain  description  of  eloquence, 

**  Wbwe  every  something  being  blent  together. 

Turns  to  a  wild  of  noting — save  of  joy,” 

offers  the’  best  explanation  of  them.  The  cause  of  the  evanescent 
nature  of  h,  apparently  arises  from  its  merit  consisting,  not  only  in 
nice  and  minghng  shades  of  sentiment,  but  in  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  diction  and  the  prosody,  which  harmonize  exquisitely  with  the 
passion  and  imagery  which  they  clothe.  But  as  it  is  impossible  that 
this  should  be  mlt  Ire  those  who  have  not  made  a  long  and  close 
Study  of  Italiati,  1  am  led  to  suspect  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater 
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part  of  the  English  admirers  of  this  poet  is  not  much  better  founded 
than  the  contempt  of  his  detractors :  for  if  we  cannot  allow,-  that  a 
common  knowledge  of  our  own  language  enables  a  man  to  try  such 
Cjuestiuns  at  home,  we  can  yet  less  mve  him  credit  for  such  nicety  of 
sense,  disciplined  by  exercise,  as  smll  qualify  him  to  distinguish  all 
the  molher-4f-peari  linia  of  this  species  of  poetry,  or  untie  the  nice 
links  of  hannony,  in  a  language,  the  unteachable  part  of  whose  pro¬ 
sody  is  founded  upon  principles  essentially  different  from  those  of  our 
own.” 

We  think  that  there  is  also  great  poetical  tact  as  well  as  just 
criticism  in  the  following  pa.ssagc : 

“  There  is  something  flattering  to  the  imagination  in  supposing 
that  genius  is  creative  at  a  touch  ;  and  he  that  goes  into  a  statuary’s 
shop  is  disappointed  at  seeing  a  man  working  from  a  model  coveim 
with  tacks,  which  serve  as  landmarks,  when  he  had  fiincied  he  should 
have  seen  the  sculptor  dealing  his  blows,  like  Pygmalion  in  a  ballet, 
and  the  statue  starting  into  life  beneath  the  stroke.  Something  like 
this  is  the  effect  produced  by  a  visit  to  the  library  of  Ferrara.  If 
there  is  a  poet  who  would  appear  to  have  written  under  immeefiate 
inspiration,  it  is  Ariosto ;  yet,  in  fact,  few  men  have  bestowed  more 
of  the  file  upon  their  conmositions,  and,  it  may  be  added,  few  men 
have  used  it  with  more  effect  This  is  worth  renoarking ;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  thoughts  only  tdl 
which  the  poet  catches  flying,  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  he  always 
corrects  his 'crude  ideas  when  passing  them  in  review.  It  may  be 
remarked,  indeed,  that  he  often  alters  them  for  the  worse,  perhaps 
from  having  lost  sight  of  the  association  which  influenced  him  in  their 
first  selection.  But  these  observations  do  not  certainly  apply  to  Ari¬ 
osto,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  full  of  his  subject  when  he  correct¬ 
ed  as  when  he  wrote,  and  never  to  have  altered  but  for  the  better, 
tliough  he  continued  his  corrections  as  long  as  he  lived.” 

To  this  we  would  only  add,  that  the  works  which  produce  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  public  mind  are  commonly  thrown  off 
with  facility,  but  such  as  slowly  earn  celebrity,  are  the  fruit  of 
labour,  care,  and  time.  Dryden’s  Ode,  which  was  composed  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  former, 
and  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  occupied  the  imagination  of  Mil¬ 
ton  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  is  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
latter.  No  poetry  was  ever  more  popular  than  that  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron,  and  with  what  care  these  distinguished 
men  compose  is  Known  to  all  booksellers.  The  Giaour  was 
written  in  little  moie  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  Bride,  (d*  Aby- 
dos  in  foiur  days.  But  we  must  give  another  specimen  or  two  of 
Mr.  Rose's  poetical  turn  of  mind.  • 


^  “  A  broken  column  mark^  the  centre  of  what  had  been  the  piazza) 
(in  the  isle  of  Torzelo)  and  from  which  had  once  wav^  the  stand^d 
(jf  St.  Mark.  Amidst  these  remains  glided  a  few  human  brags,  the 
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misefttble  tenants  of  the  place.  There  was  nothing  striking  in  the  ar> 
ebtlectuie,  nothing  picturesque  in  the  landscape ;  but  the  whole  made 
an  impresMon  upon  me  which  no  other  ruins  ever  produced.  Whilst 
1  was  musing  upon  the  prospect  before  me  a  clock  from  a  half  mined 
tower  tolled  twenty.  Time  only  had  suffered  no  change,  tc^jethtT  with 
the  monuments  he  had  overthrown ;  he  spoke  an  antiquated  language, 
hardly  intelligible  to  the  generation  of  the  day." 

The  idea  of  Time  introduced  among  these  ruins,  and  grown 
old  himself,  is  very  fine  and  poetical ;  but  the  plain  fact  is,  that 
through  Italy  it  is  the  common  custom  to  reckon,  not  by  twelve, 
but  by  twenty-four  hours.  And  we  are  suqirised  that  Mr.  Rose 
omittra  to  notice  this  circumstance, — but  it  would  have  broken 
the  charm  of  his  description.  His  account  of  a  fire  in  Venice 
conUuns  some  spirited  touches.  , 

“  At  about  one  in  the  morning,  cannon  were  hwd,  the  dmms  beat 
generate,  and  troops  assemble  from  all  parts.  The  first  fear  was 
that  of  revolution ;  but  this  was  soon  changed  for  another,  somewhat 
•  less  alarming.  The  cxy  of fogp  !  was  soon  heard  in  all  directions,  and 
a  pyrunid  of  flame,  which  burst  out  at  no  great  distance,*  confirmeil 
the  truth.  The  sort  of  square  in  which  my  bouse  was  situated  was 
anon  filled  with  people,  but  again  abandoned ;  so  that  the  stage  at  in¬ 
tervals  reraaineu  clear.  And  that  there  might  not  be  wanting  some 
strange  resemblance  to  an  Italian  drama,  three  men  of  a  low  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  were  iq>parently  ignorant  of  the  alarm,  suddenly  appeared, 
tun^  their  guitars,  and  began  a  serenade.  Their  ill-timed  music  was 
paid  in  a  coin  which  they  little  expected ;  a  party  of  soldiers  issued 
from  the  military  governor's  house,  opposite  to  that  which  I  inhabit, 
surrounded  the  unfortunate  musicians,  and  drove  them  away  to  assist 
at  the  extinction  of  the  fire.  They,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  had  re¬ 
course,  but  in  vain,  to  complaints  and  remonstrances. '  Ma]latetti,niente 
capir,'  was  the  (Hily  answer ;  the  intended  fi^e  of  which  words  was 
inculcated  by  a  few  pricks  of  the  bayonet  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
mention  the  momentary  effect  which  this  strange  interlude  produced 
upon  me,  if  it  was  not  notorious  that  the  mind  is  sometimes  most  sen- 
juble  of  the  ludicrous  when  under  the  influence  of  awful  impressions ; 
a  circumstance  which  perhaps  explains  the  possibility  of  our  deriving 
pleasure  from  a  mixture  of  the  horrible  and  the  ridiculous  in  works  of 
fiction ;  though  this,  in  common  theory,  would  appear  a  conjunction 
monstrous  and  disgusting." 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Rose’s  fancy  at  the  moment  ran  on  more 
mm  tonnentors  than  the  soldiers,  a  wilder  fire,  and  greater  of¬ 
fenders. 

The  pictures  which  Mr.  Rose  occasionally  gives  of  the  state  of 
mendicity  in  Italy  are  very  affecting,  and  touched  with  that 
amiable  feeling  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  peculiarities  of 
this  woik.  .  . 
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Amongst  a  shoal  of  ragged  urchins,  half  squallii^  and  half  laugh> 
ing,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  the  village  where  we  had  stopt, 
•ne  persevering  little  animal,  about  ten  years  old,  thou^  the  rest  dropt 
astern,  kept  up  with  us  for  two  miles,  when  the  muleteer,  in  that  spirit 
of  charity  which  characterizes  all  tribes  and  classes  of  Italians,  having 
ascertained  that  he  was  bound  to  Aronna,  the  town  where  we  were 
ourselves  to  pass  tlie  night,  offered  him  a  place  upon  the  roof  of  his 
carriage.  I  now  fell  into  conversation  with  him,  and  having  asked 
him  the  motive  of  his  expedition,  was  told  that  he  was  going  to  bf^ 
at  Aronna ;  a  place  which,  he  imagined,  afforded  a  better  held  for  hts 
operations  than  that  which  he  had  quitted.  I  naturally  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  nature  of  his  project,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
attempt  to  procure  some  honest  service;  but  he  appeared  to  have 
veighetl  the  matter  well,  and  taken  his  resolution  upon  the  matures! 
deliberation.  He  toM  me  that  he  had  left  his  home  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  his  parents ;  that  it  mas  his  intention  to  seek  service,  but, 
as  he  could  pretend  to  little  yet,  he  meant  to  maintain  himself  by  beg> 
ging  till  he  was  of  age  and  strength  to  ensure  a  sufficient  salary.* 

This  is  lively*  but  the  following  is  of  a  far  other  kind  :  ’ 

.  I  mentioned,  in  my  preceding  letter,  having  once  found  a  poor 
diild  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  infliction  of  an  ague  fit ;  at  a 
little  distance  was  seated  a  small  circle  of  young  childrm,  who  were 
tating  a  mess  of  panada,  (bread  bmled  in  water  with  a  little  oil,) 
with  a  single  wooden  spoon,  which  circulated,  as  in  the  romance  ak 
Vathek,  round  the  little  grdup.  I  cmijured  this  ring  of  ragged 
fairies  in  such  terms  as  I  could,  and  give  you  the  result  of  the  que»> 
tions  and  answers.  ‘  Is  that  your  brother  lying  under  the  sack  ?*  The 
sldest — *  Yes,  Sir.’  *  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?’  ‘  He  has  the  fever. 
Sir.’  *  Why  don’t  you  put  him  in  some  dry  place  ?’  ‘  We  don’t  know 
where  to  find  one.  Sir.’  ‘  Why,  where  do  you  ^eep  ?’  '  In  an  empty 
stable.  Sir ;  and  I  will  put  him  there.’  *  Where  are  your  father  and 
mother?*  *  Our  mother  is  dead,  and  our  father  begs,  or  does  such 
.  little  chance-iobs  as  offer  in  the  hotel.’  '  And  what  do  you  do  ?’  'I  get 
up  the  trees  here,  and  pick  vine  leaves  for  the  waiters  to  stop  the 
decanters  with,  and  they  give  us  our  panada’ — I  suppose  that  the 
strongest  abettors  of  the  new  opinions,  which  have  acquired  such 
deserved  weight  in  England,  would  scarcely  wish  to  close  the  hand 
of  private  chuity,  coming  in  succour  of  peculiar  cases  of  distress ; 
yet  without  some  sort  of  elemosynary  public  establishments,  (and 
such  are  wanting  in  this  country,)  private  charity  becomes  hapless. 
I  could  do  litUe  more  than  mend  the  feast  of  these  poor  little 
wretches,  of  whom  I  afterwards  ascertained,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  five  out  of  seven  were  labouring  under  the  same  dis¬ 
ease.  Had  my  pecuniary  means  been  adequate  to  my  desire  to 
diminish  this  mass  of  misery,  how  was  the  thing  to  be  accom- 

Elished  ?  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  found  a  family  that  would 
ave  boarded  these  melancholy  little  mendicants,  and  am  ,quite  sure 
that  no  one  would  have  had  the  patience  to  bear  with  the  'wayward¬ 
ness  of  sickly  childhood,  or  raca  their  inventions  to  reconcile  and 
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£uniliam«  it  to  a  remedy,  against  which  even  the  strongest  const!, 
tutions  revolt  In  England,  the  parish  work-house,  or  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  hospital,  woidd  have  onered  a  ready  resource.  *  •  •  •  / 
uad.  That  ^  pemuuient  revenues  and  public  establishments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  are,  generally  speaking,  unknown  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  and  that  the  poor,  in  spite  of  a  year  of  unexampled  plenty, 
swarm  in  these  provinces  beyond  what  I  ever  witnessed  in  any 
country.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  refutation  of  the  system  which  has 
gained  such  ground  in  Great  Britain?  *  *  *  *  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  the  misery  of  Italy  rather  to  the  effect  of  the  late  dreadful 
war,  and  long  system  of  oppression  under  different  masters ;  to  the 
present  heavy  and  ill-devis^  system  of  taxes ;  to  their  monstrous 
and  expensive  mode  of  collection;  but,  above  all,  to  the  partial 
imposition  of  these  burdens ;  for  the  taxes  falling  exclusively  upon 
the  landed  proprietor,  the  tenant  is  wounded  through  him,  and 
through  the  tenant  the  labouring  poor.” 

But  the  appalling  mendicity  of  Italy  is  of  much  elder  growth 
than  the  late  war.  It  has  furnished  a  topic  of  complaint  to 
every  traveller  for  the  last  hundred  years ;  and  although  it  may 
partly  arise  from  the  causes  which  Mr.  Rose  has  enumerated, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  as  much  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  means  of  mere  animal  existence  are  found.  For 
there  is  unquestionably  an  excess  of  population,  to  which  the 
horrors  of  b^gary  oppose  no  adequate  check— at  least  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  great  disproportion  between  the  number 
of  children  and  adults,  compared  with  what  is  observable  in 
this  island.  In  Ireland  we  have  also  remarked  the  same  thing, 
but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  Italy.  It  is  for  the  disciples 
of  Mr.  Malthus  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  their  moral 
check  is  so  inefficient  in  those  countries. 

The  polrticai  observations  which  Mr.  Rose  is  here  and  there 
]ed  to  make,  partake  of  the  general  candour  and  intelligence  of 
his  mind,  and  will  surprise  some  of  those  who  have  so  strenu¬ 
ously  animadverted  on  the  politics  of  his  father,  whose  character, 
by  the  way,  has  not  been  very  fairly  dealt  by.  But  in  con¬ 
demning,  as  every  man  of  common  sense  must  go,  the  Austrian 
system  of  rule  in  Italy,  he  never  indulges  in  personal  animad¬ 
version. 

We  must  give  one  instance  of  this,  and  it  is  enough  of  so 
disagreeable  a  topic. 

"  You  are  aware,  that  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  English  to 
grant  passes  to  sliips  in  the  Mediterranean  Ski,  manned  by  foreigners, 
but  navigated  under  British  colours ;  and  that  these  passes  were  an  al- 
most  infallible  protection  against  the  anti-christian  cruisers.  The 
^stem  might  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
compatible  with  the  policy  which  she  was  then  vulg  jrly  supposed  to 
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act  upon,  in  suffering  the  existence  of  the  Barbary  powers,  in-as-much 
as  it  ulowed  the  carrying  trade  of  these  seas  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
others,  while  it  might  have  been  monopolized  bv  herself ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ima^ne  what  cause  of  suspicion  an  inoulgence,  contrary  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  Great  Britain,  could  give  to  the  powers 
whose  subjects  enjoyed  it  At  the  epoch  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
there  were  twelve  ships,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  the  port  of  Venice, 
furnished  with  British  passes,  and  ready  to  sail,  when  an  order  arriv¬ 
ed  from  Vienna,  prohibiting  her  subjects  from  embarking  *  under  other 
than  her  onm  honoured  banner  and  the  crews  of  these  twelve  ships 
were  consequently  turned  a-dri^  to  add  to  the  measure  ol'  misery 
which  was  running  over  in  the  Venetian  metropolis.  A  very  few  days 
after  the  appearance  of  this  order,  I  set  out  from  Venice,  on  my  return 
to  England ;  but  having  made  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  who  had  a  coun¬ 
try-house  in  the  Veronese,  was  taken,  as  you  know,  dangerously  ill. 
During  my  attack,  a  servant  of  this  gentleman’s,  who  often  assisted 
my  own  in  his  attendance  on  me,  having  left  me  to  go  to  church,  I 
asked  him  on  his  return  the  common-pl^  question  of  what  he  had 
heard  there  :  he  told  me,  that  the  newest  thing  he  had  heard,  was 
a  recommendation  to  eat  some  kind  or  outlandish  moss,  the  name 
of  which  he  could  not  recollect  Upon  after  inquiry,  I  found  that 
an  address  had  been  published,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government, 
from  the  pulpit,  enjoining  to  the  poor,  as  a  substitute  for  their  ordi¬ 
nary  food,  the  use  of  the  Uchen  island^m,  an  article  only  to  be  pro¬ 
cure  in  the  apothecaries’  shops  !” 

'  Although  Mr.  Rose  docs  not  enter  into  any  particular  disqui¬ 
sitions  concerning  the  fine  arts,  the  remarks  which  he  incidental¬ 
ly  makes  are  uniformly  just  and  sensible ;  and  the  following  il¬ 
lustrate  thi^ 
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“  The  characteristic  of  the  Italian  village,  as  well  as  the  Italian 
.  town,  is  picturesque  el^ance.  The  farm-house,  where  it  is  large,  is 
surrounded  by  arcades ;  the  villa  is  shrouded  with  cypresses,  which 
harmonize  happily  with  the  building,  and  make  a  plying  break  be¬ 
tween  its  fon^  lines,  and  the  dishevelled  foliage  of  the  middle  ground 
and  distance.  The  church  is  such  as  would  form  the  ornament  of  a 
city  in  England  and  France ;  and  the  oratory,  under  trees  by  the  road 
side,  with  its  fresco  paintings,  completes  the  scene.  The  remote  origin 
of  this  el^anoe  seems  to  have  been  the  magnificence  of  the  Italians, 
when  *  w^th  was  theirs and  the  impulse  would  appear  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  cessation  of  the  cause.  Many  circumstances  have  se¬ 
conded  this  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  architecture  has  survived  so  many  of 
her  sister  arts.  One  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  plenty  of  materials, . 
which  are  furnished  by  stream  and  mountain,  and  the  cheapness  of 
manual  labour.  Other  causes,  too,  have  indire^y  contributed  to  this 
effect.  Thus  the  pn^rietors,  (at  least  in  the  plains,)  being  almost  al¬ 
ways  rich,  naturally  seek  to  give  stability  to  their  farm-houses,  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  to  answer.  ThM  pur¬ 
pose  Uiemselves,  come  in  aid  of  archite^re ;  tat  here-portioos,  or  sn- 
cades,  fbrm  the  cheapest  and  pleasant^  apartment  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year,  and  are  moreover  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  hu»> 
bandry  ;  as  sud),  for  instance,  afford  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  pods  of 
the  Indian  com,  where  it  is  laid  to  dry,  and  afte^ards  beat  out  for 
use.  But  more  must,  after  all,  be  referred  to  the  more  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  hereditary  passion  of  the  Italians  for  architecture,  and  their 
lo<»l  monuments." 

But  we  have  already  extended  this  article  too  far,  and  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself ;  which  they  will  find  not  on¬ 
ly  to  merit  the  favourable  opinimi  that  we  entertain  of  it,  as  a  h- 
terary  performance,  but  so  embued  with  the  breathings  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  kindly  spirit,  as  to  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  inte¬ 
rest  ariang  from  that  circumstance  alone. 


Art.  III. — Voyage  dans  le  Milancuy  iPlaisanceyParmey  Modenc^ 
MantouCy  Cremone^  et  dam  plusieurt  autres  vdlet  de  tancienvc 
Lombardie.  Par  A.  L.  Millin,  Chevalier  de  Tordre  royal  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Membre  de  I'lnsUtut  Royal  dans  TAca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  Conservateur  du  Ca¬ 
binet  des  M^ailies,  des  Antiques,  et  des  Pierres  grav^  de  la 
Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  &c.  &c.  (  Travds  in  the  Milanese^  to  Pia¬ 
cenza.,  Parmay  Modena,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  eeveral  other 
Cities  of  the  ancient  Lombardy.  A.  L.  Milltm,  Knight 
of  the  royal  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  Keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  pedals.  Antiques,  and  en¬ 
graved  Stones  in  the  King's  Library,  &c.  &c.)  2  vols.^  8vo.  Pa¬ 
ris,  1817.  Pp.  768. 

M.  .  Millin’s  *  account  of  his  extensive  tour  in  the  south  of 
France,  seems  not  only  to  have  contributed  to  the  diffuMon  of 
his  literary  reputation,  but  to  have  prompted  him  to  a  repetition 
of  rimilar  efforts ;  for  he  has  since  published  his  Voyage  en  Sa- 
voye,  au  Pihnont,  h  Nice,  et  h  Ones,  in  two  volumes,  and  now 
he  salutes  us  with  a  retrospect  of  his  peregrinations  in  the  Mi¬ 
lanese,  and  sets  us  down  at  once  in  the  capital  of  that  fertile  and 
populous  district.  After  shortly  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  r.lilan,  from  the  days  of  Ambigatus  to  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon,  he  proceeds  to  state  that  it  is  about  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  that  it  contmns  nearly  150,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  it  resembles  Paris  by  its  crowded  streets,  rich  shops,  elegant 
and  well-lighted  coflee-houses,  the  form  and  height  of  the  houses, 
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and  the  activity  with  which  its  citizens  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
buuness  or  of  pleasure.  The  good  condition  of  the  inns,  espe- 
dally  of  the  R^al  Hotel,  in  which  he  lodged,  and  the  bustle 
and  confuMon  of  the  people,  who  were  then  apprehensive  of  an 
immediate  visit  from  the  Austrian  army,  are  briefly  noticed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter. 

Our  traveller  then  presents  us  with  a  pretty  minute  dissection 
of  the  principal  objects  which  occur  in  each  of  the  six  divisions 
of  the  city,  commencing  with  the  cathedral, — a  fertile  theme  of 
historical,  archhectoral,  and  pictorial  remark.  This  superb  edi¬ 
fice,  wholly  constructed  of  marble,  loaded  with  decorations,  and 
rendered  Conspicuous,  even  at  a  distance,  by  its  bold  and  lofty 
spire,  has  been  designed  the  second  wonder  of  Italy,  and  the 
eighth  of  the  world.  Though  begun  in  1386,  it  is  scarcely  yet 
completed,  and  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  mean  and  un¬ 
sightly  buildings.  Next  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  the  largest 
church  in  Europe,  measuring  447  feet  in  length,  Iw  1 78  in 
breadth  ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  style  of  architect 
ture  which  the  Italians  denominate  Tedesco,  (German^)  and 
which  we  improperly  confound  with  Gothic.  The  detmls  of  its 
chapels,  tom^  pillars,  sculptures,  paintings,  &c.  would  fill  an 
ample  volume ;  and  the  present  writer  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
indicating  them  in  a  distinct  manner  to  future  travellers,  though 
we  cannot  pretend  to  track  him  through  many  pages  of  descrip- 
don.  His  interesting  history  of  the  hcly  bit,  which  continues 
suspended  in  this  cathedral,  silfficiently  attests  that  he  is  no  im¬ 
plicit  believer  in  the  foolish  legends  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
high  altar,  which  is  of  massive  silver,  its  costly  accompaniments, 
the  relics  preserved  in  the  northern  vestry-room,  &c.  will  natu¬ 
rally  invite  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.  The  author  has 
remarked,  that  subterranean  chapels,  which  are  so  rare  in  France, 
are  on  the  contrary  very  common  in  Italy,  where  a  church  sel¬ 
dom  wants  one,  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  of  the  tutelary 
saint,  or  some  otlier  highly  venerated  relic.  **  This  subterrane- 
“  an  chapel  is  called  a  crypt,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
**  place  of  meeting  for  the  early  Christians ;  a  confessnan,  when 
“  erected  on  the  very  spot  where  the  revered  stunt  suffered  mar- ' 
“  tyrdom ;  and,  in  general,  scuroto,  or  dark  place,  when  it  is 
“  merely  a  chapel  constructed  under  the  great  altar.” 

Of  the  public  squares,  which  are  very  irregular  and  contract¬ 
ed,  that  of  the  Tagliamento  is  represented  as  the  largest,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  markets  for  provisions  of  all  kinds.  The  Andreani 
Palace  boasts  of  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  formed  by  the 
Archbishop  Cesare  Monti,  and  in  whicn  the  Virpn  and  Child, 
by  Mantegna,  is  most  admired.  The  great  theatre  of  LaScala, 
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executed  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Marini,  is  ample  and  com¬ 
modious,  having  six  tiers  of  boxes,  with  their  respective  private 
apartments.  Here  are  performed  the  grand  and  buffa  opera, 
tragedy,  pantomime,  ballets,  &c.  and  here,  as  at  Naples,  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  ganibling-room  is  connected  with  that  of  the  the¬ 
atre.  Two  subordinate  houses  are  let  to  itinerant  players ;  but 
that  denominated  the  Philodramaikal,  is  open  during  the  winter 
season  for  the  representation  of  pieces  of  approved  taste,  and 
penned  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

The  Grand  Hospital,  erected  in  1456,  by  the  Duke,  Francis 
Sforza  Visconti,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  which  its  magnificent 
modem  portico  by  no  means  harmonizes.  Its  interior  is  distri* 
buted  into  three  great  divisions,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  male, 
one  to  female  patients,  and  one  to  a  drug-shop,  kitchens,  cellars, 
and  apartments  for  the  medical  and  other  attendants.  As  Milan 
likewise  contains  other  hospitals  for  the  «ck,  for  foundlings,  and 
for  the  insane,  we  could  have  welcomed  some  remarks  on  the 
system  of  management,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  directors 
of  these  several  useful  and  extensive  establishments.  The  next 
object  which  particularly  solicits  our  attention,  is  the  phyaco- 
meteorological  observatory  of  the  chemist  MokoH,  who  has  ar- 
ranged  his  instruments  in  the  old  tower  of  a  suppressed  church. 
The  first  floor  is  a  sort  of  work-shop,  conUuning  the  requisite 
materials  for  the  reparation  of  machinery  ;  the  second  is  darken¬ 
ed,  and  painted  black,  being  destined  to  experiments  on  light, 
and  including  a  fine  solar  sphere  and  a  heliostate,  both  executed 
by  Fortin  ;  the  third  is  allotted  to  such  optical  experiments  as 
require  light,  and  contains  a  parabolic  lens  of  26  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  moved  by  clock-work,  be¬ 
sides  a  curious  machine,  intended  to  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  vestal  virgins  kindled  combustible  matters  by  the  so¬ 
lar  rays ;  the  fourth  has  a  window  to  each  of  the  four  principal 
points  of  the  horizon,  and  is  furnished  with  instruments  and 
tMxiks  relative  to  luetoorology  and  astronomy  ;  but  the  fifth  is 
more  exclusively  adapted  to  meteorolopcal  observations,  and  is 
supplied  with  various  mechanical  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  a  given  time,  the  inclination  and  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  &c. 

“  Count  Moscati,  availing  himself  of  the  flat  roof  of  the  tower, 
has  erected  on  it  two  astronomical  cones.  In  one  of  them  is  a  paral¬ 
lel  machine,  invented  by  our  countryman,  the  celebrated  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  president,  Sarron,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Dollond’s  telescopes, 
employed,  during  several  years,  by  M.  Mercier,  in  making  the  im- 
poitant  astronomical  observations,  which  are  inserted  in  his  Memoirs, 
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and  in  the  Ephemerides ;  in  the  other  cone  there  is  a  repeating  cir¬ 
cle  by  Reichenbach. 

i’he  Count,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  collection  of  these 
fine  machines  should  be  understood  as  constituting  a  real  astronomi¬ 
cal  observatory ;  for  his  is  specially  devoted  to  physics  and  meteor- 
ology,  and  his  provisions  for  agronomy  are  merely  an  agreeable  ad¬ 
dition,  to  render  the  establishment  somewhat  more  complete. 

"  Each  of  the  floors,  which  we  have  rapidly  surveyed,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  some  fine  observations  of  the  Count  Moscati. 

**  It  was  in  the  third  room  that  he  made  ingenious  experiments, 
after  the  manner  of  Sanctorius,  on  digestion,  and  that  he  prosecuted 
them  during  sevend  months.  At  first,  he  ate  only  ten  ounces  of  rice, 
for  which  he  substituted  twenty  ounces  of  the  flour  of  maize,  and, 
successively,  ten  ounces  of  other  substances ;  and  he  remarked,  that 
tlie  ten  ounces  of  rice  sufficed  for  the  nourishment  of  a  man. 

**  The  whole  of  the  meteorological  apparatus  is  so  constructed  and 
arranged,  that  the  variations  may  be  said  to  mark  and  note  them¬ 
selves;  for  the  keeper,  whom  M.  Moscati  retains,  has  only  to  regis¬ 
ter  in  his  tables  the  results  which  they  indicate — no  acquaintance 
with  natural  philosophy  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties — 
accuracy  of  record  is  alone  sufficient ;  and  he  may  even  be  destitute 
of  a  talent  for  observation,  insomuch  that  every  man  of  precise  ha¬ 
bits  is  fitted  for  the  situation. 

M.  Moscati  has  also  in  his  palace  a  fine  library,  a  cabinet  of  mi- 
neralogy,  some  objects  of  art,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  machines, 
allotted  to  experiments  which  require  no  appropriate  locality. 

I  admire  the  noble  emplo3nnent  which  this  learned  man  makes 
of  the  fortune  that  his  reputation  has  so  well  earned,  by  elevating 
him  to  the  first  honours  of  his  country.  The  repast  was  seasoned 
with  such  table  conversation  as  Plutarch  would  not  have  disdained  to 
collect :  and  this  pleasure  was  again  renewed  in  the  delightful  even¬ 
ing  which  I  passed  with  Count  Paradisi,  a  learned  geometrician,  who, 
while  he  soars  to  the  heights  of  Newton,  displays,  at  every  moment, 
the  intellectual  graces  of  our  own  D’Alembert. 

''  Men  of  cultivated  understanding,  friends  of  the  arts,  and  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  forming  interesting  and  useful  collections,  are  not 
rare  at  Milan.  1  have  met  in  the  city  with  a  young  Corcyrean,  who 
dierishes  his  native  soil  with  all  the  ardour  of  patriotism  manifested 
by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  days  of  Ulysses,  and  who  has  become  its 
historian*.  M.  Andrea  Mustoxidi  conducted  me  to  the  house  of  a 
young  Milanese,  an  amiable  man,  and  the  owner  of  a  very  precious 
library.  M.  Ignazio  Melzi  has  formed  a  rare  collection  of  the  qua- 
trocentists.  At  his  house  I  saw  a  Mentz  Bible,  printed  on  vellum,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  the  classics,  on  rare  and  singular  kinds  of 
paper,  and  the  price  of  which  was,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  elegance  of  the  bindings.  Such  collections  seem  to  place 
our  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  ancients ;  for,  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  great  men,  carefully  preserved,  and  sumptuously  bound, 

*  nitutraxumi  Corcirete, 
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we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  surrounded  by  them,  and  behold  them 
re-appearing  on  the  stage  of  life  in  their  finest  attire.  M.  Melzi  like¬ 
wise  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  the  Tetti  di  lingua*.’ 

The  library  and  cabinet  of  the  Cavaliere  Bossi,  an  eminent 
lover  of  the  nne  arts,  afforded  another  regale  to  our  journalist, 
who  mentions  with  complacency  his  ample  stores  of  casts,  de¬ 
signs,  antiques,  manuscripts,  &c.  and  then  returns  to  his  review 
of  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  The  infamous  column 
and  inscription  recal  the  fate  of  Mora  and  PlateOj  who  perished, 
in  excruciating  tortures,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  having  rubbed 
the  hands  and  clothes  of  some  individuals  with  deleterious  oint¬ 
ment,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  1630.  In  the 
course  of  the  middle  ages  such  defamatory  monuments  were  not 
uncommon ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
qu^tion  the  guilt  of  two  unfortunate  men,  who  probably  fell 
victims  to  private  resentment  or  popular  prejudice. 

From  this  tragical  scene,  we  are  quickly  transported  to  the 
exhibidon  of  puppets  in  the  Teatro  di  Girolamo^  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  in  Milan.  The  Italians,  indeed,  attach  as  much  import¬ 
ance  to  this  species  of  amusement  as  their  ancestors  appear  to 
have  done ;  and  M.  Millin,  in  the  true  spirit  of  antiquarianism, 
gravely  discusses  its  history,  and  finds  it  alluded  to  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,  Aristotle,  Horace,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  district  of  Italy  are  passionately  fond 
of  this  sort  of  spectacle.  In  France,  puppets  amuse  only  children; 
but  in  Italy,  the  theatres  of  the  Burattini  are  always  crowded  with 
men  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  I  have  particularly  remarked  a  great 
many  students  of  divinity  and  priests.  Here  are  performed  trage¬ 
dies,  comedies,  operas,  and  even  pantomime  ballets,  which  are  truly 
extraordinary  for  the  richness  of  tneir  accompaniments,  the  rapidity 
of  (Iiange  in  the  decorations,  and  the  singularity  of  the  transitions. 
The  figures  are  generally  very  small,  but  uie  wires  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  capable  of  executing  all  possible  movements  with  astonishing 
quickness :  the  effect  of  the  pantomimes  is  particularly  striking.' 

To  this  mimic  scenery  succeeds  an  account  of  St  Ambrose,  of 
the  church  and  monastery  dedicated  to  his  name,  and  of  his  ri¬ 
tual,  which  is  still  observed  in  Milan.  But  to  Protestant  read¬ 
ers,  the  curious  and  valuable  stores  of  the  Ambrosian  library  of¬ 
fer  far  more  powerful  attractions.  To  this  celebrated  repository 
of  learning,  which  contmns  140,000  printed  volumes,  and  15,000 
manuscripts,  the  author  pud  frequent  visits.  '  Of  the  books, 
nearly  40,000  are,  more  or  less,  di^tly  connected  with  the  his- 

*  *<  Unfbrtunateljr,  I  could  not  aee  the  fine  Ubniy  of  M.  Reina,  who  waa  from 
home,  'fhe  magnificent  teriea  of  the  Aldine  editioiu,  the  propeity  of  Count  Mcjan, 
has  followed  him  to  Farit,  where  it  ibnnt  the  delight  of  hit  ttudiout  leituie.'* 
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tory  of  the  typograi^ic  art ;  and,  among  some  of  the  more  inte¬ 
resting  of  the  manuscripts,  are  reckoned  the  Latin  version  of  Jo¬ 
sephus  by  Rufinus  on  papyrus ;  a  treatise  on  perspective,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Leom^o  da  Vinci ;  Virgil,  with  the  commen¬ 
tary  of  Servius,  and  notes  by  Petrarch  ;  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  in 
large  characters,  with  pmntings  illustrative  of  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  the  poem ;  verses  by  Sedulius,  a  Christian  poet  of 
the  fifth  century,  written  over  four  of  Cicero’s  Orations :  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  also  traced 
on  fragments  of  Cicero’s  Orations ;  the  Bible,  superinduced  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  comedies  of  Plautus;  important  frag¬ 
ments  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  &c.  Count  Frederick  Bor- 
romeo,  the  munificent  founder  of  this  noble  collection,  attached 
to  it  a  college  of  sixteen  priests,  or  doctors,  each  of  whom  was 
destined  to  the  prosecution  of  some  department  of  study.  The 
number  has  never  exceeded  nine ;  but  all  have,  more  or  less, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  reputation  and  their  writings. 

The  public  is  obligingly  admitted  into  this  library,  and  stran- 

gers  are  received  into  it  with  extreme  politeness  and  distin- 
**  guished  attentions.  Each  reader  has  a  desk  supplied  with  the 
**  re(|uisite  accommodations ;  prohibited  books  are  tied  up  with 
“  a  ribband,  and  one  must  procure  a  dispensation  in  order  to  read 
“  them.  No  manuscript  is  communicated  without  permission 
**  from  the  librarian,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  transcribe  any  pas« 
“  sage.” 

Another  extensive  library,  that,  namely,  of  Brera,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  has  received  considerable  aug¬ 
mentations  from  the  spoils  of  suppressed  monasteries,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  collections  of  San  Fedele,  the  President  Pestusati,  Car¬ 
dinal  Durini,  the  celebrated  Haller,  and  Count  Firmiano,  be¬ 
sides  many  curious  manuscripts. 

The  ob^rvatory,  erected  in  1762,  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
names  of  Lagrange  and  Boscovich,  is  'furnished  with  excellent 
instruments,  and  has  already  given  birth  to  forty-one  volumes  of 
useful  Ephemerides.  Near  to  this  establishment  is  the  botanic 
garden,  somewhat  circumscribed  in  space,  but  under  excellent 
management,  and  well  stored  with  plants,  arranged  in  the  Lin- 
nean  order.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Patriotic  Society,  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  calnnet  of  models  of  agricultural  instruments,  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  library,  and  who  have  published  several  volumes  of 
Memoirs.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Museum,  which 
are  chiefly  destined  to  the  promotion  of  punting  and  sculpture, 
naturally  invite  the  author  to  trace  a  short  sketch  of  the  prepress 
of  the  arts  in  Milan  ;  but  an  entire  chapter  had  been  previously 
consecrated  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  Supper,  by  da  Vinci, 
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has  suffered  material  injury  from  the  indiscreet  treatment 
of  pretended  restorers  of  its  b^uties. 

Having  finished  his  systematic  perambulations  in  the  city,  M. 
Millin  proceeds  to  recora  his  progress  to  the  Simplon,  remark¬ 
ing,  as  he  passes,  that  the  echo  at  Simanetta^  which  formerly  re¬ 
peated  thirty  times,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  some  changes 
and  embellishments  suggested  by  the  architects.  The  abbacy  of 
ChiaravaUe  is  distingui^ed  by  the  active  and  beneficial  indus¬ 
try  of  its  monks,  who  have  introduced  an  admirable  system  of 
irrigation  into  their  fields  and  meadows.  In  the  neighbourhood 

Bavenoy  arc  quarries  of  white  marble  and  granite,  which  have 
supplied  materials  for  the  construction  of  several  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  in  Milan.  In  the  red  granite  are  found  those  fine 
crystals  of  flesh-coloured  felspar,  first  indicated  by  Father  Ptni, 
and  which  are  already  become  scarce.  The  Logo  Mag^rCy 
and  the  Borommean  Islands,  which  have  been  so  often  d^n- 
bed,  pass  rapidly  in  review.  I«ola  Madre  recals  the  lamentable 
history  of  Deacon  Ariald,  with  which  we  forbear  to  rack  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  readers,  and,  therefore,  hasten  to  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Menaggio  and  Bellamy  which-  is  characterized  by 
mountains  of  granite,  and  mica  slate,  besides  contmning  luma. 
chelUiy  and  other  shell-marbles,  iron,  lead,  and  auriferous  pyrites. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  male  population  are  diffused  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  hawking  the  varied  produce  of  their  industry  ;  as  figures 
in  marble  or  plaster,  barometers,  and  other  physical  instruments, 
or  lending  their  services  in  the  adjustment  oi  stoves  and  chim¬ 
neys,  or  engaged  in  various  sorts  of  petty  traffic.  Having  rea¬ 
lized  a  small  capital,  suited  to  their  limited  views,  they  lay  it  out 
at  mcxlerate  interest  on  their  return,  or  purchase  patches  oX  land, 
which  they  cultivate  with  diligence  and  assiduity*.  On  the  lofty 
ranges  about  lake  Comoy  are  found  the  chamois,  bear,  marmot, 
alpine  hare,  badger,  wolf,  &c.  The  heath-cock,  pheasant,  water- 
hen,  eagle,  great  owl,  and  vulture,  occur  in  the  woods,  or  on 
the  rocky  precipices;  and  the  winds  convey  toward  the  lake 
swans,  herons,  and  flamingos.  The  fish  principally  caught  in 
the  lake,  are  trout,  perch,  pike,  burbot,  eels,  carp,  and  about  nine 
or  ten  other  species  of  Cyprinus,  Cray-fi^,  too,  are  taken  in 
considerable  abundance.  The  manufacture  of  vessels  of  pot- 
stone  is  merely  mentioned,  but  might  have  formed  an  interesting 
article  of  description. 

Although  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  dwell  on  the  fine  points  of  view, 
or  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  indicated  by  the  traveller,  we  would 
irot  willingly  suppress  the  ensuing  passages. 


Very  nmilar  temarlu  ue  oukle  by  Mr.  Rom. 
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**  The  palace  was  biiilt  in  157Q  by  Anguissola,  one  of  the 

four  citizens  of  Piacenza,  who  threw  Peter  Lewis  Faniese  out  at  a 
window.  In  this  spot  he  sought  a  safe  retreat.  The  situation  of  this 
nuuision  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  is  delightful :  mountains  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  trees,  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and,  in  the  midst  of  laurels,  myrtles,  and  Cyprus  trees,  falls  a 
fine  cascade. 

"  It  has  been  alleged,  that  Pliny’s  second  house  occupied  this  site ; 
but  nothing  authorizes  such  a  supposition.  In  the  court-yard  of  this 
dwelling  is  seen  the  curious  intermitting  spring  which  the  two  IMiny’a 
so  much  admired,  and  of  which  they  have  given  an  elegant*,  though 
not  very  accurate  description. 

"  According  to  the  elder  Pliny,  it  increases  and  decreases  every 
hour ;  whereas,  according  to  the  younger,  the  phenomenon  takes  place 
thrice  in  tne  course  of  the  day.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  intemiittence 
is  irregular.  The  ancients  ascribed  it  to  the  moon  ;  but  it  is  more 
connected  with  the  hours  of  the  day  than  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
The  opinions  propounded  on  this  subject  by  MM.  Fortis,  'I'esta,  and 
Amoretti,  are  only  ingenious  conjectures.  The  owner  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  residence  has  built  an  elegant  portico  around  this  fountain,  and  has 
there  deposited  a  bronze  plate,  on  which  is  engraved,  in  Latin  and  in 
Italian,  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  which  Pliny  describes  it 
“  It  is  in  the  space  which  extends  between  Vico  and  Como,  that  one 
of  Pliny’s  villas,  or  that  of  Calpumius  Fabatus,  the  father  of  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  ;  and  fragments  of  cut  marble 
and  columns  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  Nearer  the  villa  Adescal- 
chi  was  the  sumptuous  habitation  of  Vibius  Caninius  Rufus,  the  plea¬ 
sing  site  of  which  on  the  lake,  its  magnificent  portico,  the  Euripus, 
whose  verdant  banks  were  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  densely  shad¬ 
ed  with  plane  trees,  are  vaunted  by  Pliny  f .  At  the  present  day, 
there  are  large  linden  trees  on  the  place  assigned  to  this  villa.” 

The  town  of  Como  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  the  enchanting 
prospects  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  are,  a  magnificent  lake,  smiling  valleys,  and  fer¬ 
ule  hills.  The  cathedral,  a  gothic  structure  of  marble,  begun 
in  1396,  and  finished  in  the  last  century,  has  somewhat  of  a 
striking  effect,  though  faulty  in  design.  It  is  adorned  by  a 
statue  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  by  low-reliefs  relative  to  the 
subjects  of  his  writings.  At  the  distance  of  many  centuries,  we 
sUlf  commemorate  with  feelings  the  union  of  talents  and  worth 
in  the  same  individual. 

"  Pliny  was  not  only  distinguished  by  his  genius,  but  he  displayed, 
u  a  citizen,  the  most  noble  public  spirit ;  nor  is  it  without  reason  that 

*  **  If  this  well  had  been  within  the  precincts  of  one  of  the  villas  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  he  would  not  have  omitted  this  dicumstance  in  the  letters  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  it” 

^  **  Quid  agU  Comumf  Quid  tuburbauum  amtmurinutm  9  Quid  iOa  porticus^ 
vena  temper 9  Quid  rXuTunn  cpacittimut?  Quid  Euripu*  virURt  et  gcmmau9 
Plin.  Epist  i.  3.” 
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grateful  Como  honours  his  memory.  He  called  it  Aw  ddfghl  * * * §.  He 
suggested  the  foundation  of  a  public  school,  and  was  desirous  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  it  t.  He  placed  over  it  a  worthy  master,  whom  he  had 
requested  his  fnend  Tacitus  to  procure  for  him  He  there  estab¬ 
lished  a  library,  and  fixed  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  youths  of 
free  condition  who  should  study  there."  **  At  Como,  his  memory  is 
always  hmioured ;  and  the  diarm  which  is  associated  with  his  amiable 
character  still  seems  to  shed  an  influence  on  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
no  individual  ever  manifested  more  gentle  affections,  or  more  perfect 
sentiments :  nothing  interrupted  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  the 
prosecution  pf  his  studies ;  he  was  economical,  that  he  might  exercise 
generosity.  Inflexible  in  public  business,  he  was  easy  in  the  private 
intercourses  of  life,  a  good  husband,  an  amiable  and  obliging  friend, 
a  virtuous  senator,  an  upright  magistrate :  of  what  virtue  or  quality 
was  he  destitute  >  Pure  patriotism,  tender  and  delicate  friendship,  a 
lovely  simplicity  pervade  his  letters,  and  constitute  their  charm.  His 
intimacy  with  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Quinctilian,  and  with  his 
worthy  compatriots,  Pompeius  Satuminus,  an  eminent  orator,  aad 
Caninius  Rufus,  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Dacian  war,  might  alone  at¬ 
test  his  merit,  which  is  irrevocably  seated  by  the  constancy  of  diose 
sentiments  with  which  such  a  competent  judge  as  Trajan  was  pleased 
to  regard  him  ||. 

"  In  order  to  enhance  the  estimate  of  Pliny’s  merit,  however,  we 
do  not  reckon  ourselves  bound  to  adopt  the  singular  opinicMi  of  father 
Tatti  § .  This  good  monk,  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  man  so  vir¬ 
tuous  can  be  removed  from  God’s  presence,  would  fain  persuade  us, 
that  he  was  converted,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  by  'Fitus,  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul,  and  that  he  there  suffered  martyrdom." 

The  next  object  of  any  consideration  which  flits  before  us,  is 
the  church  of  Monza,  and  its  treasures  of  relics,  &c. ;  among 
which  is  particularly  mentioned  the  iron-crawn^  destined  to  the 
heads  of  the  kings  of  Italy.  Napoleon,  with  great  solemnity, 
put  it  on  his  own  head,  and  instituted,  on  the  occasion,  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Iron-crown. 

The  author  now  returned  to  Milan,  and  directed  his  steps  to 
Pavia,  through  rich  meadow-grounds,  in  which  clover  and  mmze 
are  singularly  luxuriant,  and  which  have  been  termed  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Italy.  On  his  way,  the  remains  of  the  small  town  of 
Binasco,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  in  1796,  recalled  to  his 

•  **  Ttut  tnempte  ieOda,  tuyt  he  to  Caniiuat  RuAu,  EfisU  L  iiL" 

+  “  Ibid.  iv.  xiii.” 

$  *•  Ibid.  x.  xiL  ’These  beneficent  acts  are  all  recorded  in  the  fine  inscription 
which  has  been  discovered  at  Milan.  See  RovcDi,  Sioria  dt  Como,  L  253.” 

II  **  Read,  Leben,  morolUcher  character  et  rchrifUtetteriidier  Werth  det  jiingem 
PKniut.  Dortmund,  1798-  M.  Van  Hai.l  has  composed  a  treatise,  entitled  C.  C. 
Plimiui  Secundtu,  Amsterd  1809,  8va  This  work,  full  of  interest,  is  written  in 
Dutch,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  French  translation.” 

§  AnnaR  Saeri  deila  Citta  it  Como,  i.  1,  p.  60  and  72.” 
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recollection  the  pitiable  and  cruel  fate  of  the  princess  Beatrice  di 
Tenda.  A  long  avenue  of  tall  poplars  conducts  to  a  Carthusian 
monasteiy,  whither  Francis  I.  was  conveyed  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Pavia.  The  last  mentioned  city,  delightfully  situate, 
suggests  the  most  important  epochs  of  its  ancient  and  modem 
history.  Notwithstanding  Us  revolutions,  and  the  sanguinary 
^flicts  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  it  is  still  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  with  regular  streets,  many  palaces,  and  a  celer 
brated  univeraty,  founded  in  1.161,  by  Charles  IV.  of  France. 
This  edifice  has  a  stately  front,  and  is  furnished  with  spacious 
halls,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  principally  derived  from  the 
cares  and  exertions  of  Spallanzani ;  a  library  consisting  of 
seventy-two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  botanic  garaen  containing 
seven  thousand  species  of  plants. 

Having  agmn  returned  to  Milan,  the  journalist  conducts  us 
along  a  caniu,  and  through  luxiuriant  and  well  watered  fields,  to 
Lodi,  whose  ne^bourhcw  is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  Par- 
mesan  dieese.  The  excellence  of  the  latter  is  attributed  not  only 
to  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  pastures,  but  to  cerUun  spe* ** 
dalities  of  manipulation,  which  M.  Millin  seems  to  take  for 
granted  are  generally  knoym.  As  the  meadows  are  parcelled  out 
among  many  proprietors,  and  the  smallest  cheese  manufactory 
requires  the  milk  of  at  least  fifty  cows,  different  individuals  are 
usually  ^sociated  in  one  concern. 

Piacenza  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  with  a  picturesque 
palace,  a  ver^  old  cathedral,  and  various  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  ornamented  with  some  excellent  paintings. 
Some  of  the  adjacent  hills  abound  in  fossil  remains  of  animals, 
among  which,  brides  marine  shells,  are  portions  of  the  skeletons 
of  whales,  dolphins,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  &c. 

“  It  did  not  suit  my  purpose,”  says  the  author,  "  to  visit  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Velleja :  all  that  has  b^n  extracted  from  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  Parma 

*  “  Father  Padandi  bad  composed  a  long  Memoir  on  the  discoveries  and  the 
monuments  of  this  dty ;  he  sent  it  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  it  is  no 
huger  to  lie  found  among  his  manuscripts ;  there  exist  only  mutilated  and  very  in¬ 
correct  extracts,  which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Europe,  extracts  which 
Lalande  has  republished,  without  alteration,  in  his  narrative. 

**  It  appears  that  the  Abbi  Amauld,  then  Member  of  the  Academy,  had  request¬ 
ed  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  him,  and  that  he  inserted  the  extracts  from  it  in 
diat  journal,  1765,  IV.  361,  and  V.  80,  which  he  then  edited  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Suard.  He  must  have  ne^ected  to  return  it,  since,  on  searching  for  it,  on  my 
account,  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  archives.  Father  Padandi  has  unifimuly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  extracts  to  which  I  have  alluded.  We  have,  more¬ 
over,  to  regret,  that  the  Memorie  VeUejate  of  the  Canon  Cotta,  of  which  1  shall 
"peo^  in  the  sequel,  have  not  been  published.  M.  Pitaielli,  in  his  Spiegazkmc  della 
Tnola  oHmentaria,  p.  64,  has  given  a  good  artide  on  the  dty  of  Velleja.*’ 
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"  This  Roman  city  is  situate  at  six  leagues  from  Placensa,  at  the 
foot  of  two  very  high  mountains  in  the  chain  of  Apennines :  these 
mountains  having  given  way,  Velleja  was  crushed  under  masses  of 
rock ;  and,  from  the  great  quantity  of  bones  which  were  found,'  we 
may  infer  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  time  to  escape.  t 

“  The  sera  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  unknown.  As  the  lat- 
est  medals  that  have  been  found  on  the'spot  are  those  of  Probus*,  we 
may  presume  that  its  destruction  took  place  sulisequent  to  the  reign 
of  that  prince. 

“  'I’he  city  was  built,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  searches  undertaken  in  1 7H()  proved  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  no  well  preserved  statues  were  discovered,  most  of  the 
objects  which  were  dug  out  having  been  shattered  by  the  rocks. 
Very  precious  fragments  of  all  descriptions  were  collect^ ;  and  they 
now  adorn  the  cabinet  of  antiques  at  Parma.  We  learn  from  the  in- 
Bcriptions,  that  this  city  was  the  capital  ofthe  Vellejates,  a  people  who 
confined  with  Li^ria ;  that  it  had  the  rank  of  a  municipal  town,  and 
magistrates  suitable  to  that  station.  Among  its  edinces,  we  find 
mention  made  of  aqueducts,  of  a  rhalcidicum,  of  a  basilicon,  and  of 
various  temples  and  magazines :  the  utensils  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  fashioned  with  taste.” 

Following  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  ^milia^  so  named 
from  Marcus  .,Emilius  Lepidus,  the  author  still  traversed  a  rich, 
smiling,  and  populous  district,  to  Parma^  whose  tall  spires  are 
seen  at  a  considerable, distance.  It  is  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions,  well  built,  seated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  and  fortified  with 
w’alls,  bastions,  and  a  citadel,  yet  incapable  of  making  a  vigor¬ 
ous  reastance.  Here  the  amateur  daights  to  contemplate  the 
fresco  pieces  of  Corregio,  in  the  cupolas  of  the  churches,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  interesting  displays  of  the  fine  arts.  Here,  too,  as 
we  are  reminded  by  our  traveller,  Petrarch  completed  his  poen 
entitled  Africa^  and  received  the  respectful  homage  of  an  old 
blind  grammarian  from  Pontremoli,  who  had  wandered  over 
j^at  part  of  Italy,  that,  before  he  died,  he  might  have  the  feli¬ 
city  of  conversing  with  the  poet.  Parma  is  liKewise  the  cradle 
of  many  men  of  learning,  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  elegant 
memoirs  of  Father  Aftb,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  reserved  for  a  volume  which  he  did  not  live 
to  publish.  The  university  of  this  place  recovered  from  a  state 
of  languor,  in  1768 ;  but  most  of  the  literary  societies  which 
were  instituted  at  different  periods  no  longer  exist  The  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Arts  is,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  conducted  under  com¬ 
mendable  regulations.  Among  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 

*  "  One  of  Zeno  has  been  detected,  but  loUtary,  and  without  any  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  date,  w  aa  to  afford  no  argument  against  the  opinion  whidi  has  been  ad- 
vaneed.** 
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Cabinet  of  Antiques,  are'  the  fragments  of  some  Roman  laws ; 
but  the  greatest  curiosity  is  the  Tabula  Alimentarid^  which  was 
conveyed  to  Paris.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  table,  composed K)f 
plates  of  copper,  measuring  ten  feet  and  a  half,  by  five  and  a 
naif,  exhibiting  a  statement  of  the  funds  granted  by  Trajan  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  hospital  for  children,  and  the  rates  of 
their  distribution.  Bodoni^  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  public 
spirited  typographers  of  any  age  or  country,  was  still  alive  when 
M.  Millin  visited  Parma :  and  we  are  not  told  if  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  his  impressions  have  died  with  himself. 

In  his  farther  progress,  the  tourist  remarked,  that  meadows 
and  grazing  ground  began  to  be  supplanted  by  rich  fallow  fields, 
and  the  grasses  by  com  and  \nnes.  In  the  town  of  Reggio,  as 
in  that  of  Modena,  many  of  the  women  are  still  dressed  in  black, 
and  wear  black  veilk  Reggio  is  a  clean  and  well  built  town, 
but  by  no  means  populous.  Its  cathedral  is  adorned  by  some 
statues  executed  by  Prospero  Clemeuti,  and  pmntings  by  Anni- 
bal  Carraccio.  Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  the  town, 
or  duchy,  are  reckoned  Ariosto,  the  Countess  Veronica  Valeria 
Maleguzi,  celebrated  for  the  depth  of  her  erudition,  Corregio, 
and  Spallanzani,  the  naturalist. 

The  principal  street  of  Modena  is  distinguished  by  fine  pa¬ 
laces  and  public  edifices.  The  principal  square  is  large,  but  ir- 
r^lar,  and  distinguished  by  an  old  and  lofty  marble  tower, 
containing  the  bucket  immort^ized  by  Tassoni,  whose  Secchia 
Rapita  has  gone  through  thirty  editions.  The  cathedral,  which 
includes  some  good  paintings,  and  curious  antiques  and  relics, 
wiU  not  abide  the  test  of  rigid  architectural  criticism.  The  Du¬ 
cal  Palace,  begun  in  1780,  is  still  unfinished,  but  displays  a 
noble  front,  and  contiuns  some  valuable  paintings  and  statues, 
most  of  which  are  here  particulaiized.'  Tiraboschi,  in  his  volu¬ 
minous  Biblioteca  Modenese,  has  preserved  and  illustrated  the 
names  of  those  native  Modenese  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  genius,  science,  or  arts,  but  of  whom  few  memorials  are 
preserved  in  the  town  itself. 

"  The  situation  of  Modena  in  a  fine  plain,  between  two  rivers,  and 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  hills,  is  very  agreeable.  Tassoni  has  given 
a  beautiful  description  of  it  *  ;  and  has  evinced  his  impartiality  by  the 
expression  Cittd  Jetenic-  This  dirtiness  which  no  longer  exists,  ori- 

*  **  Modana  siede  im  tmagram  piamura,'*  tu. 

't  **  An  Italian  poet  has  described  this  filthiness  with  a  repolsire  energy 
Modana  e  una  ciU  i  di  lAmhardia 
Tra'l  Panaro  e  la  Secchia,  la  un  patano 
Dove  si  Mfnerda  Ofoii  fedel  Crutiano 

Che  e'abbate  d  pattar  per  quota  via."  ' 
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ginated  in  want  of  proper  attention  to  cleansing  the  streets,  and  in 
the  mud  deposited  by  the  streams  which  communicate  with  the 
without  a  sufficient  slope. 

"  A  ptretty  dove  is  the  most  charming  bearer  of  an  amorous  mes« 
sage :  such  was  that  of  Anacreon.  But  mankind  have  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Bellona,  a  talent  which  should  be  consecrated  only  to 
the  mysteries  of  Venus ;  the^  have  employed  pigeons  to  carry  mea. 
sages  of  every  kind  *,  converting  them  into  state  couriers  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  transmission  of  dispatches  f  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  besieged  ^  towns, 
that  they  have  been  employed  to  reveal  the  distress  of  the  inh^itants, 
and  to  convey  to  them  the  tidings  of  oomfint.  It  was  thus  that  the 
consul  Hirtius  apprized  Decimus  Brutus,  when  besi^^  in  Modena, 
of  the  succours  wmch  he  was  bringing  to  him  §.  The  Modenese,  in 
token  of  gratitude,  have  perpetuate  the  practice  of  rearing  carrier, 
pigeons.” 

To  these  brief,  but  interesting  norices,  might  have  been  added 
some  account  of  the  modes  of  discipline  still  practised  on  carrier 
pigeons  by  the  Persians,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Valenria  in 
Spain.  But  it  is  rime  lo  resume,  and  to  hasten  to  the  conclurion 
of  the  journal. 

Having  experienced  a  very  indifferent  reception  in  the  Alber~ 
go  CrranM^  in  Mantua,  M.  Millin  was  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  paying  his  respects  to  Count  Morari,  to  whose  civilities 
he  had  been  recommended.  That  gentleman  was,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  confined  with  the  gout — the  malady  of  amiable  people — ^but 
treated  him  with  agreeable  and  instructive  conversation,  and 
consigned  him  to  the  guidance  of  Signor  Moschim,  who  seems 
to  have  performed  the  duties  of  a  Cicerone  with  the  most  oblig¬ 
ing  asriduities  and  attentions.  The  Ducal  palace  is  described  as 
spacious  and  sumptuous,  and  richly  embelhshed  by  a  gallery  of 
piunrings,  including,  among  other  valuable  pieces,  a  sun  and 
aurora,  on  the  ceiling,  by  &iuliu  Romano.  The  other  apart¬ 
ments  are  all  arranged  and  fitted  up  in  the  modem  style.  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a  stately  and  handsome  pile, 
but  stripped  of  some  of  its  finest  pictures.  In  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  are  preserved  several  pieces  by  Andrew  Montegiu^ 


*  ••  It  was  thus  that  Taurosthenes,  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  crowned  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  imparted  the  news  of  his  victory  to  his  father,  in  ^flgina.  iELiax,  v.  JIut. 
ix.  11.” 

**  See  the  Histories  of  the  Arabians  and  the  poem  of  M.  Michel  Sabbaob, 
entitled  La  Colombe  Meeugire.  Par.  imp.  roy.  1805,  Gr.  8vo.” 

$  **  Especially  in  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  Such  of  these  birds  as  had 
be»  employed  in  the  defence  of  Leyden  against  the  Spaniards,  were  embalmed  af¬ 
ter  their  death  at  the  public  expense,  and  preserved.  That  of  Janiu  Dousa,  whs 
was  one  of  these  pretty  messengers,  was  honoured  with  an  additional  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  for  die  celebrat^  Danid  Heinsius  addressed  to  it  two  metrical  epistles,  the 
one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Greek.” 

§  **  Fiontin.  Stratag.  iii.  Plin.  x.  zxxviL” 
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or  his  sons,  who  were  long  established  at  Mantua,  though  the 
father  was  a  native  of  Padua.  Various  specimens  of  the  skill 
and  talents  of  Giutio  Romano  are  also  exhibited  in  Mantua,  par* 
ticularly  his  combat  of  the  giants  essaying  to  scale  heaven,  a  pro- 
ducUon  which  has  been  much  censui^  and  much  applauded. 
Next  to  Virgil,  the  Mantuans  boast  of  Battista  SpagndUy  is\)o  has 
even  been  dengned  the  Mantuan^  by  wa^  of  eminence,  and  who 
might  merit  the  distinction  if  h  could  justly  be  conferred  on 
mere  fadlity  of  versifying,  coarseness  oa  manner,  and  tasteless 
erudition.  Sceptical  and  Superstitious,  devout,  and  yet  licenti¬ 
ous,  a  monk,  and  an  amatory  poet,  he  deplores,  with  unmeasur¬ 
ed  vehemence,  the  ravages  of  the  tender  pastion,  and  nuls  at 
the  sex  in  stnuns  of  the  grossest  invective.  At  one  time,  he  re¬ 
gards  Merlin  as  the  son  of  the  devil,  and,  at  another,  he  recog¬ 
nizes  him  as  a  true  prophet,  and  assigns  lum  his  station  among 
the  siunts.  His  sixty  thousand  verses  may,  for  a  time,  attract 
the  notice  of  the  cuiious,  but  they  will  never  secure  to  their  au¬ 
thor  the  meed  of  immortality. 

The  young  and  unfortunate  Martinelli  is  thus  commemo¬ 
rated. 

“  In  this  temple,  music  shares  the  honours  whidi  have  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  poetry.  At  the  entrance  is  placed  a  harmonic  trophy  of 
flutes,  harps,  violins,  and  trumpets,  elegantly  grouped,  and  finely 
sculptured  in  marble.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Martinelli,  who  died  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  whose  voice  eouaUed  that  of  the  Syrens,  and  surpass¬ 
ed  the  melody  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  duke  of  Mantua,  to 
whom  she  was  endeared  by  her  talent,  her  gracefulness,  and  her  beau¬ 
ty,  mconsolable  for  her  lou,  consecrated  this  sepulchre  to  her  me¬ 
mory.’' 

The  house  which  belonged  to  Giulio  Romano  has  a  front  of 
the  rustic  style,  adorned  with  grotesque  figures,  and  an  ancient 
statue  of  Mercury,  which  Giuho  had  brought  from  Rome,  and 
which  the  people  believe  to  be  an  imi^  of  John  the  Baptist. 

M.  Millin  enters  into  a  critical  discustion  of  the  genuin- 
ness  of  the  bust  of  Virgil,  so  much  idolized  by  the  good  citizens 
of  Mantua,  and  feels  himself  constrained  to  avow  his  scepticism. 
In  his  description  of  the  churches,  paintings,  and  fiddles  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  we  find  little  that  is  either  new  or  interesting.  On  drop¬ 
ping  the  pen,  he  announces  his  intention  of  soon  resuming  it,  and 
communicating  to  the  public  an  account  of  his  excurtions  in  the 
Venetian  states. 

The  foregoing  analytis  and  extracts,  though  cursory  and 
scanty,  will,  we  apprehend,  enable  our  readers  pretty  fairly  to 
appreciate  the  general  spirit  and  complexion  of  the  present  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  range  of  objects  which  tney  embrace  is  obviously 
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more  limited  than  that  adopted  by  the  same  author  in  his  tr». 
vels  in  the  south  of  France;  for  it  seldom  extends  beyond  mat¬ 
ters  of  antiquity,  and  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  Observa¬ 
tions  either  of  a  physical  or  moral  description  rarely  occur;'  and 
we  find  ourselves  incessantly  roaming  among  buildungs  and  pic- 
tures,  as.  if  the  country  and  its  population  were  wholly  unworthy 
of  our  regards.  Had  it  fallen  to  M.  Millin's  lot  to  peruse  van- 
ous  accounts  of  Italy,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  unconsdous,  he  might  have  greatly  curtiulea  his 
recitals,  without  any  material  injury  to  the  public,  while  the  de¬ 
partments  of  natum  history,  and  the  present  staUstical  and  po. 
utitol  condition  of  the  communities  through  whose  territories  nis 
route  was  directed,  might  have  supplied  him  with  the  materials 
of  original  and  interesting  details.  Truth  and  candour,  at  the 
same  time,  require  us  to  state,  that,  in  his  favourite  antiquarian 
researches,  and  in  his  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
manifests  a  laudable  degree  of  familiarity  with  his  subjects,  and 
that  he  often  points  to  curious  sources  of  information  with  which 
few  scholars  in  our  tramontane  latitude  are  acquainted.  On  th'is 
account,  therefore,  his  writings,  which,  on  various  occasions, 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  are  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the 
libraries  of  the  learned. 


Art.  IV.  The  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Leyden: 

•  With  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  James  Morton. 

Longman  &  Co.  London,  1819.  8vo.  Pp.  415. 

F ROM  a  short  and  modest  memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  we 
learn'that  Dr.  John  Leyden  was  born  in  1775,  at  Denholm,  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Cavers,  and  county  of  Roxburgh.  His 
father,  who  still  survives,  appears  to  possess  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  understanding,  and  to  act  with  a  soundness  of  judgment 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  not  very  common  in  his  station. 
*<  Though  a  man  of  uncommon  intelligence,  and  possessing 
great  knowledge  and  skill  in  every  branch  of  rural  economy, 
he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
farm  on  his  own  account."  It  were  well  if  such  true  and  ra¬ 
tional  independence  were  more  prevalent  amongst  the  Scottish 
■peasantry,  who  often  involve  themselves  in  debt  and  wretched¬ 
ness  from  the  vtun  ambition  of  l)eing  farmers.  Fortunately,  he 
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was  not  proof  to  the  ambition  of  making  his  son  a  scholar. 
Young  Leyden,  who  was  taught  to  read  by  his  grandmother, 
and  afterwards  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Latin  grammar,  at  the  parish  school,  soon  displayed 
.talents  which  his  parents  were  de^rous  to  cultivate.  Tney 
placed  him  at  a  sort  of  academy  kept  by  a  dissenting  clergy¬ 
man  at  Denholm,  from  whence  he  removed,  in  1790,  to  the 
Univeruty  of  Edinburgh.  His  college  course  was  passed  in  an 
active,  though  rather  desultory  course  of  study,  and  marked  by 
uncommon  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  In  1798, 
he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  known  to  the  public  as  an  author. 
His  first  publication  was  “  a  very  interesting  duodecimo  volume, 
entitled,  A  Historical  and  Philosopbical  Sketch  of  the  Discove¬ 
ries  and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century which  was  soon  . 
followed  by  an  edition  of  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,  with  an 
ample  preliminary  dissertation.  He  was  afterwards  associated 
with  Mr.  Scott  in  collecting  and  publishing  the  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  and  obtiuned  a  degree  of  literary  celebrity 
which  introduced  him  to  the  first  circles  of  society  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Devoted  as  he  thus  was  to  literary  pursuits,  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  make  very  strenuous  exertions  to  obUun  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  church.  Having  met  with  one  or  two  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  his  hopes  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  tum^  his 
news,  first  towards  a  journey  mto  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
afterwards  to  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Resum- 
uig  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  had  formerly  made  some 
progress,  he  was  soon  qualified  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  and  the 
appointment  of  assistant  surgeon.  In  1803  he  sidled  for  India, 
and  landed  at  Madras  in  the  course  of  that  year.  From  the 
period  of  his  arrival  he  applied  himself  with  unremittiirg  dili¬ 
gence  to  investigate  the  manners,  natural  productions^^  and, 
above  all,  the  languages  of  the  East.  In  the  various  appmnt- 
ments  which  he  succesmvely  held  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  of 
surgeon,  naturalist,  professor  of  the  Hindostanee  language, 
jud^  of  the  twenty-four  pargunnahs  of  Calcutta,  commisaoner 
of  the  court  of  requests,  and  assay-master  at  the  mint,  he  never 
relaxed  his  application,  nor  omitted  an  opportunity  of  extend¬ 
ing  his  knowlrage.  With  what  success  his  exertions  must  have 
been  attended,  may  be  easily  judged,  when  we  are  told  by  the 
late  Lord  Minto,  that  his  knowledge  of  languages  resembled 
more  the  ancient  gift  of  tongues  than  the  slow  acquimtions  of 
ordinary  men ;  and  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that 
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He  exhibited  an  unexampled  facility,  not  merely  in  acquiring 
them,  but  in  tracing  their  affinity  and  connection  with  each  other ; 
and  from  that  talent  combined  with  his  taste  and  general  knowledge, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  what  he  did  in  a  very  few  3’ears,  that 
he  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  thrown  the  greatest  light  upon  the 
more  abstruse  parts  of  the  history  of  the  East-  In  this  curious  but 
intricate  and  rugged  path,  we  cannot  hope  to  see  his  equal."  Me¬ 
moir,  p.  Ixii. 

The  prospect  of  unrivalled  eminence  which  he  thus  held  out 
was  not  to  be  realized  so  extensively  as  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
his  friends  anticipated.  In  1811  he  accompanied  Ix)rd  Minto 
to  Java,  and  s(X)n  after  his  arrival  fell  a  victim  to  his  thirst  of 
knowledge.  Going  incautiously,  in  search  of  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  into  a  low  room  which  had  been  shut  up  some  time, 
“  the  confined  air  was  found  to  l>e  strongly  impregnated  with 
that  poisonous  quality  which  has  made  Batavia  the  grave  of  so 
many  Europeans.”  Immediatelv  after  leaving  this  apartment, 
he  was  seizm  with  a  fever,  oif  which  he  died,  after  three  days’ 
illness,  at  the  age  of  36. 

The  portrait  of  this  distinguished  scholar  is  sketched  by  his 
biographer  in  a  manner  singularly  candid,  exhibiting  no  trace 
of  blind  pardality,  or  attempt  at  exaggerated  panegyric. 

He  was  distinguished  for  the  manly  simplicity  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  character.  He  could  suppress,  but  knew  not  the  art  of 
disguising  his  emotions.  His  foibles  or  defects  seemed  to  have  a 
distant  resemblance  of  the  same  good  qualities  ill-regulated,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  an  unreasonable  excess.  Perfectly  conscious  of  retaining  the 
essence  of  politeness,  he  sometimes  wantonly  neglected  the  ceremo¬ 
nial.  In  his  judgment  of  men,  and  his  value  for  their  society  and 
acquaintance,  he  was  guided  solely  by  his  opinion  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  worth ;  and  never  paid  any  reganl  to  claims  founded  merely 
upon  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  rather 
Strenuously  opposed  them,  whenever  he  imagined  they  were  obtrusive, 
ly  brought  forward.  His  stubbornness  in  points  like  this  ditl  not  fail 
to  create  prejudices  against  him,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  misrepre¬ 
sented  as  vain  and  presumptuous  But  tliose  who  knew  him  best, 
who  saw  him  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  and  amongst  his  friends 
and  relations,  lovetl  him  for  qualities  the  very  reverse  of  these.  HLs 
general  deportment  was  truly  amiable  and  unassuming.  He  w'as  a 
cheerful  and  gootl- humoured  companion,  and  an  aifectionate  and 
steady  friend,  deeply  sensible  of  kindness,  and  ever  ready  to  obliffc." 
Ibid.  p.  Ixxii.  Ixxiii. 

"  To  this  eulogy  of  the  virtue  and  honour  of  his  character  by 
Lord  Minto,  it  must  be  added,  that  Leyden  was  sincerely  attached 
to  that  pure  religion,  which  he  was  ejirly  taught  to  reverence,  and 
the  principles  and  evidences  of  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  period 
his  chief  objects  of  study.  His  conduct  testified  the  sincerity  of  his 
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belief ;  for  he  uniformly  abstained  from  every  kind  of  vicious  indul¬ 
gence.  But  in  no  point  of  view  was  he  more  estimable,  than  in  his 
deep-felt  gratitude  to  his  parents,  in  the  constant  reverence  and  af¬ 
fection  with  which  he  treated  them,  and  in  the  care  he  took  to  in» 
crease  their  comforts  a?  soon  as  fortune  had  put  it  in  his  power. 
They  have  survived  the  overwhelming  affliction  of  his  death,  and 
still  live  to  cherish,  with  pious  sorrow',  the  recollection  of  his  endear¬ 
ing  virtues.  He  will  be  long  rememberetl,  with  tender  regret,  by 
all  who  knew  and  can  appreciate  the  genuine  worth  of  his  character, 
his  dauntless  integrity,  his  extraordinary  bilents,  his  public  useful¬ 
ness,  the  zeal  and  constancy  of  his  friendship,  and  the  gentleness  of 
his  heart.”  Ibid.  p.  Ixxv. 

From  this  view  of  his  character,  the  justice  of  which  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  conviction,  were  it  only  by  the  affectionate  sim¬ 
plicity  mth  which  it  is  delineated,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  his  friend  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

“  An  external  manner  certainly  not  agreeable,  and  a  disposition  to 
egotism,  were  his  only  defects.  How  trivial  do  these  appear,  at  a 
moment  when  we  are  lamenting  the  loss  of  sjich  a  rare  combiimtion 
of  virtues,  learning,  and  genius,  as  were  concentrated  in  the  late  Dr. 
Leyden!”  lb.  p.  Ixxxi. 

“  The  works  which  Dr.  Leyden  had  undertaken  after  going 
to  India,  and  finished  liefore  his  death,  were  chiefly  translations 
from  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit.  •  There  are  also  among 
his  manuscripts  many  valuable  philological  tracts,  and  sever^ 
grammars,  completed,  particularly  one  of  the  Malay  language, 
and  of  the  Procrit.”  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether 
any  of  these  have  been,  or  are  to  lie,  published.  The  present 
volume  contains  only  his  [xietical  eftiisions.  Most  of  these  had 
appeared,  before  he  left  this  country,  in  periodical  journals  and 
the  IVIinstrelsy  of  the  Border ;  and  the  largest,  entitled  Scenes 
of  Infancy,  was  published  separately,  immediately  before  he 
embarked  for  India.  The  rest  were  composed  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies;  and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  translations 
from  the  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Hiiidostanec. 

Had  this  publication  taken  place  during  the  lile  of  the  au- 
thoi,  w'e  should  have  been  apt  to  condemn  it  as  obtrusive  and 
injudicious.  Dr.  Leyden  posses.sed  a  mind  of  uncommon  vi¬ 
gour,  a  memory  stored  with  poetic  imagery,  an  enthusiastic 
fondness  for  the  romantic  traditions  of  his  native  country,  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  Iwauiies  of  ihc  |)oets.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  a  man  should  not  write  verses,  and  scarcely  possible 
that  his  verses  should  not  be  sm(X)th,  and  their  subjects  inge¬ 
niously  diversified ;  but  surely  this  is  not  enough  to  constitute 
I  them  jKxjtry,  or  justify  their  author  in  presenting  them  to  the 
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{)ublic.  The  eye  which  sees  every  object  in  its  most  striking 
brm ;  the  glance  of  thought,  which  discriminates  every  shade 
of  feeling,  and  seizes  every  variety  of  human  passion ;  the  glow, 
ing  fancy,  which  invests  with  its  own  brilliant  colours  all  that  it 
paints,  and  all  that  it  relates ;  the  inventive  power  and  fiery 
march  of  genius — all  these  must  combine  to  form  the  true  poet, 
and  for  these  we  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  collection  now  be. 
fore  us. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  posthumous  memorial  of  departed 
talent,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  these  remmns  more  favour¬ 
ably.  They  interest  us"  as  a  picture  of  the  relaxations  which 
relieved  his  severer  studies,  as  a  token  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  him  on  subjects  better  adapted  to  his  powers, 
and  to  which  his  serious  efforts  were  directed.  They  please  us 
also,  as  they  exhibit  a  pure  mind,  a  feeling  heart,  acute  sensibi¬ 
lity  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  elevated,  patriotic  attachment 
to  his  native  country, 

The  Scenes  of  Infancy,”  though  by  much  the  longest,  and 
we  believe  the  most  popular  of  his  early  productions  is  by  no 
means  our  favourite.  Written,  as  it  appears  to  have  l)een,  at 
different  times  and  long  intervals,  it  is  deficient  in  coherence,  in 
that  consistency  of  sentiment,  and  harmony  of  tone,  which  form 
the  longest  poem  of  a  master  in  his  art  into  ope  consistent  whole. 
The  similes  and  episodes  too  are  frequently  so  far  fetched,  that 
we  wonder  how  they  came  there ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general 
smoothness  of  his  lesser  poems,  the  versification  is  often  harsh 
pnd  prosme.  Witness  the  following  specimen : — 

“  When  clover  fields  have  lost  their  tints  of  green, 

And  beans  are  full,  and  leaves  are  blanch’d  and  lean. 

And  winter’s  piercing  breath  prepares  to  drain 
The  thin  green  blood  from  every  poplar’s  vein. 

How  grand  the  scene  yon  russet  down  displays. 

While  far  the  withering  heaths  with  moor-bum  blaze  ! 

The  pillar’d  smoke  ascends  with  ashen  gleam ; 

Aloft  in  air  the  arching  flashes  stream ; 

W’ith  rushing,  crackling  noise  tlie  flames  aspire. 

And  roll  one  deluge  of  devouring  fire ; 

The  timid  flocks  mrink  from  tlie  smoky  heat. 

Their  pasture  leave,  and  in  confusion  bleat. 

With  curious  look  the  flaming  billows  scan. 

As  whirling  gales  the  red  combustion  fan. 

So,  when  the  storms  through  Inditan  forests  rave. 

And  bent  the  pliant  canes  in  curling  wave. 

Grind  their  silieious  joints  with  ceaseless  ire. 

Till  bright  emerge  the  ruby  seeds  of  fire, 

A  brazen  light  bedims  the  burning  sky, 

•Apd  shuts  each  shrinking  star’s  refulgent  eye ; 
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The  forest  roars,  where  crimson  suites  play, 

And  6ash  through  lurid  night  infernal  day ; 

Floats  far  and  loud  the  hoarse,  discordant  yell 
Of  ravening  pards,  which  harmless  crowd  the  dell ; 

While  boa-snakes  to  wet  savannahs  trail. 

Awkward,  a  lingering,  lazy  leilgth  of  tail; 

The  barbarous  tiger  whets  his  fan^  no  more. 

To  lap  with  torturing  pause  his  victim’s  gore ; 

Curb’d  of  their  rage,  hyenas  gaunt  are  tame. 

And  shrink,  begirt  with  all-ckvouring  Hame.”  Pp.  323,  824. 

The  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad  are  more  to  our  taste. 
They  do  not  breathe  the  high,  impassioned,  poetic  spirit  of  those 
which  were  furnished  by  his  justly  celebrated  coailjutor;  but,  on 
that  very  account,  they  resemble  more  nearly  and  faithfully  thp 
Border  rhymes  after  which  they  are  mouMetL  They  have  the 
same  simplicity,  the  same  minuteness,  the  same  occasional  pas> 
sages  of  descriptive  painting,  and  bursts  of  energetic  feeling,  start¬ 
ing  out  from  the  dullness  of  prosing  narration,  and  monotony  of 
petty  adventure.  The  Mermmd  approaches  nearer  to  the  stand-^ 
ard  of  poetry  ;  but  even  it  we  have  found  rather  lengthy. 

These,  however,  with  most  of  his  other  juvenile  productions, 
must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore, 
rather  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  verify  our  remarks,  by  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  some  which  were  written  after  his  removal  to 
the  East.  In  the  following  “  Address  to  my  Malay  Krees, 
written  while  pursued  by  a  French  Privateer  off  Sumatra,”  we 
recognize  the  untamed  spirit  of  the  hardy  Borderer,  struggling 
agrinst  the  debility  of  disease  and  alarming  novelty  of  his  situa¬ 
tion. 

Where  is  the  arm  I  well  could  trust 
To  urge  the  dagger  in  the  fray  i 

Alas  !  how  powerless  now  its  thrust,^ 

Beneath  Malay's  burning  day  ! 

The  sun  has  wither’d  in  their  prime 

I’he  nerves  that  once  were  strong  as  steel : 

Alas !  in  danger’s  venturous  time 

That  I  should  live  their  loss  to  feel ! 

Yet  still  my  trusty  Krees  prove  true. 

If  e’er  thou  serv’dst  at  need  the  brave, 

And  thou  shalt  wear  a  crimson  hue,  < 

Or  1  shall  win  a  watery  grave. 

Now  let  thine  edge  like  lightning  glow. 

And,  second  but  thy  master’s  will, 

Malay  ne’er  struck  a  de^lier  blow. 

Though  practis’d  in  the  art  to  kill. 
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O  !  by  thy  point !  for  every  wound 

WJiere  trace  of  Frankish  blood  hath  been, 

A  golden  circle  shall  surround 

I'hy  liilt  of  agate  smooth  and  green. 

Aly  trusty  Krees  now  play  thy  part. 

And  second  well  thy  master’s  will ! 

And  I  will  wear  thee  next  my  heart. 

And  many  a  life-blood  owe  thee  still.”  Pp.  166, 167. 

The  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Nelson  is  pronounced  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  (of  whose  talent  for  making  verses,  as  well  as  fighting 
battles,  this  volume  contains  some  favourable  specimens,)  to  be 
“  undoubtedly  the  best  of  those  ]X)etical  effusions  that  he  has 
“  published  since  he  came  to  India.” 

How  dark  the  cloud  of  fate  impends ! 

That  canopies  the  ocean-plain  ! 

How  red  the  shower  of  blootl  descends. 

Till  Nei.son  lies  amid  the  slain. — 

Then  pauses  battle’s  awful  reign 
As  warriors  strive  the  tear  to  hide, 

Wild  shuddering  slioots  along  the  purple  main— 

The  main  by  mighty  Nelson’s  heart-blood  dyed. 

Blood  of  the  brave !  thou  art  not  lost 
Amid  the  waste  of  waters  blue ! 

The  waves  that  roll  to  Albion’s  coast. 

Shall  proudly  boast  their  sanguine  hue ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  vernal  dew 
To  foster  valour’s  daring  seed. 

The  generous  plant  shall  still  its  stock  renew. 

And  hosts  of  heroes  rise  when  one  sludl  bleed. 

Great  Nelson  !  o’er  thy  battle-bier 

Soft  sliall  the  maids  of  Albion  smile ; 

For  thee  shall  fall  no  woman-tear, 

V’ictorious  hero  of  the  Nile  ! 

Reversing  o’er  thy  funeral  pile 
The  flags  of  Denmark,  France,  and  .^pain, 

I'he  martial  youth  of  Britain’s  generous  isle 
In  hymns  shall  hail  thee  '  Conqueror  of  the  Main.’ — 

O !  Thou  hast  fallen  as  warriors  ought, 

It  eria’s  banner  beaten  down. 

Nor,  till  the  glorious  deed  was  wrought. 

Forsook  thy  comrades  of  renown. 

When  many  a  lingering  year  is  flown. 

Shall  Britons  mark  the  fateful  day. 

When  Victory  brought  her  fadeless  laurel  crown. 
And  bore  thee  in  inunorUd  arms  away.— 
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You,  ancient  chiefs  of  deathless  praise. 

From  high  celestial  thrones,  behold ! 

Say,  deem  you  not  our  modem  days 

Shall  match  the  mighty  years  of  old  ? 

Long  has  the  tide  of  ages  roll’d 
And  brought  no  rival  to  your  fame : 

But  now,  whene’er  your  wonderous  deeds  are  told, 
Your’s  shall  but  rank  with  mighty  Nelson’s  name. 

How  dark  the  cloud  of  war  impends  I 

How  wide  the  bursting  tempest  flies  f 
How  red  the  rain  of  blood  descends 
Till  Nelson  mid  the  carnage  lies  ! 

Red  days  have  flash’d  from  angry  skies— 

No  common  eye  can  bear  to  gaze— 

But  eagle  souls  like  Nelson’s  love  to  rise. 

And  soaring  drink  the  broad  meridian  blaze.”  I^.  177— 179* 

We  trust  to  be  forgiven  for  differing  so  far  from  the  gallant 
general,  as  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  “  Dirge  of  the  De¬ 
parted  Year.”  This  pleasing  little  effusion  of  affection  and  feel¬ 
ing  was  written  at  Penang,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  and  address^  to  Mrs.  Raffles,  the  governor’s  lady. 

''  Malaya’s  woods  and  mountains  ring 
With  voices  strange  but  sad  to  hear  ; 

And  dark  unbodied  spirits  sing 
The  dirge  of  the  departed  year. 

Lo  !  now,  methinks,  in  tones  sublime. 

As  viewless  o’er  our  heads  they  bend. 

They  whisper,  ‘  thus  we  steal  your  time. 

Weak  mortis  !  till  your  days  shall  end.* 

Then  wake  the  dance,  and  wake  the  song. 

Resound  the  festive  mirth  and  glee ! 

Alas  !  the  days  have  pass’d  along. 

The  days  we  never  more  shall  see. 

But  let  me  brush  the  nightly  dews. 

Beside  the  shell-depainted  shore. 

And  mid  the  sea-weeds  sit  to  muse 
On  days  that  shall  return  no  more. 

Olivia !  ah  !  forgive  the  bard, 

If  sprightly  strains  alone  are  dear : 

His  notes  are  sad,  for  he  has  heard 
The  footsteps  of  the  |)arting  year. 

Mid  friends  of  youth,  belov’d  in  vain. 

Oft  have  I  hail’d  this  jocund  day ; 

If  pleasure  brought  a  thought  of  pain, 

1  charm’d  it  with  a  passing  lay. 
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Friends  of  my  youth,  for  ever  dear. 

Where  are  you  from  this  bosom  fled  ? 

A  lonely  man  I  linger  here. 

Like  one  that  has  been  long  time  dead. 

Fore-doom'd  to  seek  an  early  tomb. 

For  whom  the  pallid  grave-flowers  blow, 

I  hasten  on  my  destin'd  doom. 

And  sternly  mock  at  joy  or  woe. 

Yet,  while  the  circling  year  returns. 

Till  years  to  me  return  no  more. 

Still  in  my  breast  affection  bums 
With  purer  ardour  than  l)efore. 

Departed  year  !  thine  earliest  beam. 

When  first  it  grac’d  thy  splendid  round. 

Beheld  me  by  the  Caver i’s  stream, 

A  man  unblest  on  holy  ground. 

With  many  a  lingering  step  and  slow, 

‘ ■  I  left  Mysura’s  hills  afar. 

Through  Curga’s  rocks  I  past  below. 

To  trace  the  lakes  of  Malabar. 

Sweet  Malabar !  thy  suns,  that  shine 

With  soften’d  light  through  summer  showws. 

Might  charm  a  sadder  scnil  than  mine  ' 

To  joy  amid  thy  lotus-flowers. 

For  each  sweet  scene  I  wander’d  o’er. 

Fair  scenes  that  shall  be  ever  dear. 

From  Curga’s  hills  to  Travancore— 

I  hail  thy  steps,  departed  year  ! 

But  chief  that  in  this  eastern  isle, 

•  Girt  by  the  green  and  glistering  wave, 

‘  Olivia’s  kind  endearing  smile 
.  I  Seem’d  to  re<»l  me  from  the  grave. 

When,  far  beyond  Malaya’s"  sea, 

I  tracse  dark  Scxoida’s  forests  drear, 

■  t-i  Olivia!  I  shall  think  of  thee 

And  bless  thy  steps,  departed  year ! 

Each  mom  or  evening  spent  with  thee» 

Fancy  shall  mid  the  wilds  restore 
In  all  tlieir  charms,  and  they  shall  be 
Sweet  days  that  shall  return  no  more. 

Still  may’st  thou  live  in  bliss  secure. 

Beneath  that  fritnd' t  protecting  cuure. 

And  may  his  cherish’d  life  endure 

Long,  long,  thy  holy  love  to  share.”  Pp.  170— 17S. 

Wc  apprehend  that  these  extracts,  which  afford  a  rather  fa- 
vourable  specimen  of  the  collection,  will  be  allowed  to  bear  ws 
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out  fully  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  made.  Dr.  Leyden 
was,  beyond  all  dispute,  an  extraordinary  man.  His  applica¬ 
tion,  his  apprehension,  his  memory,  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
literature,  were  all  uncommon  ;  and  to  these  he  added,  what  is 
still  rarer  and  more  valuable,  a  comprehen^ve  understanding, 
which  could  combine  the  detached  elements  of  knowledge,  per- 
ceive  their  mutual  relations,  and  bring  each  to  bear  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation  to  which  it  is  applicable.  We  trust  it  will 
not  be  long  till  some  more  of  the  fruits  of  his  graver  labours  are 
permitted  to  see  the  light ;  for  on  those,  and  not  on  his  poetical 
remains,  his  permanent  fame  must  ultimately  rest. 


A»t.  V.  Occurrences  during  a  sir  months  residence  in  the 
Province  of  Calabria  UlteriorCy  in  the  Kingdom  of  NapleSy 
in  the  years  1809,  1810;  containing  a  description  of  the 
country^  remarks  on  the  manners  ana  aistoms  of  the  inhabit 
tantSy  and  observatunis  on  the  conduct  of  the  French  towards 
themy  with  imtances  their  oppressiouy  4rc.  By  Lieutenant 
'  P.  J.  Elmhirst,  R.N.  London,  Baldwin  &  Co.  1819.  8vo. 
Pp.  184. 

X HIS  pretty  copious  title,  which  certiunly  bears  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  work,  might  have  been  vastly  ^ed 
out,  had  the  author  enumerated  all  the  topics  of  which  he  has 
ventured  to  treat.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  by  disclo«ng  those  treasures  which  are  vedeil  under  the 
unassuming  guise  of  an  et  cetera.  Be  it  known,  then,  that  tlus 
very  moderate-sized  volume  contains  various  essays  and  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  metaphysics,  history,  antiquities,  clasacal  literature, 
political  economy,  morality  and  religion.  It  is  not  for  us,  of 
course,  to  determine  how  an  officer  in  our  navy  should  have 
been  able  to  spare  time  from  the  toils  of  his  profession,  or  to 
redeem  intellect  from  its  dissipation,  to  make  so  learned  a  figure. 
Clerks  of  the  north  may  not  w  supposed  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  reaching  such  acquirements,  without  years  of 
study  and  starvation  1  Far  be  k  from  us,  howbeit,  either  to 
doubt  or  to  be  jealous  of  his  superiority.  We  say  with  Me- 
llhceus, 

y  Non  cquidem  invideo ;  miror  magis— 
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But  our  admiration  must  not  get  the  better  of  our  judgment. 
We  propose,  accordingly,  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
founder  lore  intersper^  through  his  pages,  till  we  shall  have 
occasion  to,  discuss  the  merits  of  sundry  authors  now  at  rest  on 
our  shelves,  and  in  the  mean  time  proceed  to  those  parts  of  his 
volume,  which  we  think  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  can 
more  easily  understand.  They  are  certainly  interesting  enough 
to  merit  the  attention  we  mean  to  bestow  on  them. 

,  The  work  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  each  of  which  is  fur¬ 
nished -witlian  appropriate  summary  of  contents.  But  we  shall 
take  the  whole  en  masse^  without  regard  to  this  arrangement. 

Oiir  author,  who  was  at  that  time  a  midshipman  on  board  a  ship 
stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
enemy’s  trade,  and  to  blockade  the  Ionian  islands,  got  tlic  command 
of  a  captureil  trebaccolo  on  the  23d  of  September,  1 8O9.  He  had 
orders  to  proceetl  to  Malta,  supposed  to  be  more  than  four  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  there  w'ere  under  him  six  seamen,  besides  the 
master  of  the  vessel  and  another  Italian,  who  were  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  appearing  at  her  condemnation  as  a  prize.  A  dangerous 
leak,  which  was  discovered  next  morning,  made  so  much  water,  tliat 
it  became  necessary  to  abandon  her,  and  take  to  the  long-boat.  In 
this  the  crew  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  Sicily,  though  no  less 
than  120  miles  off.  Want  of  provisions  and  water,  however,  soon 
forced  them  to  put  on  shore  at  a  small  village  named  Bianco,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Stillo,  w  here  they  were  detained  by  the 
guarda-costas.  Here  Mr.  Elmhirst,  not  q^uite  in  the  spirit  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  officer,  we  imagine,  thought  it  expedient  to  tell  a  lie,  affirming 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  Americans,  who  had  been  cast 
away  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  in  a  schooner  which  belonged  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  while  on  her  passage  from  Trieste  to  Malta.  His  notion 
was,  that  could  he  induce  his  numerous  interrogators  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  subject  of  a  neutral  power,  he  might  easily  obtain  a  dis¬ 
missal,  which  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  did  he  candidly  avow  his 
country.  But  he  had  tlie  mortification  to  perceive  that  his  story  was 
on  tlie  whole  generally  disbelieved,  ,and  he  shortly  found  it  advisable 
to  tell  the  truth,  which,  according  to  a  good  old  maxim,  he  expe¬ 
rienced  to  be  the  better  poliey.  A  favourable  change  was  imme¬ 
diately  perceptible  in  the  countenances  of  the  commandant,  tlie  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  guarda-costas.  The  susjiicion  which  had  previously 
been  manifested  among  them  gave  way  to  conciliatory  sentiments. 
Quarantine,  which  had  been  instantly  imposed  on  the  party,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  known  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  in  some  of 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  was  still  continued  in¬ 
deed,  but  with  sundry  mitigating  circumstances,  which  evidenced  a 
humane  and  liberal  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  consolatory,  even  to  a  quiet  reader,  to  see  the  better  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  nature  contending  successfully  against  political  antipathies. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  supplied  our  countrymen  with  fruit  and  wine ; 
and  we  gratefully  record  tne  conduct  of  tw'o  Calabrian  officers,  in 
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the  service  of  the  French,  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  having 
furnished  several  indulgences.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  the 
same  kind  and  merciful  treatment  from  every  individual.  Our  au¬ 
thor  mentions  instances  of  a  very  different  behaviour ;  and  historic 
truth  demands  the  contrast  w’hieh  they  produce.  He  was  warned 
by  tlie  benevolent  curate  of  the  village,  from  whom  he  had  received 
several  favours,  against  exposing  any  property  that  Itad  been  saved 
from  the  foundered  vessel ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the 
French  would  certainly  possess  themselves  of  it.  But  this  advice, 
Mr.  Elmhirst  informs  us,  he  found  to  be  more  profitable,  as  it  applied 
to  the  Calabrians  themselves,  than  against  Galb'c  rapacity.  The 
captain  of  tlie  guard,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  entertain^  a  iai- 
ing-fancy  for  some  books  and  a  quadrant,  which  belonged  to  our 
author ;  and  the  lieutenant,  also  an  Italian,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
prevented,  far  less  by  honour  than  the  fear  of  the  French  being  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  from  appropriating,  in  the  manner  of  his  superior,  a 
spy-glass  and  other  matters,  which  had  excited  his  cupidity.  “  The 
French,"  observes  Mr.  Elmhirst,  by  way  of  explanation,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  very  justly,  “  notwithstanding  they  are  addicted  to  rapacity 
themselves,  have  frequently  shewn  a  disposition  to  prevent  it  in  others; 
more  especially  towards  captive  Englishmen,  whose  private  property 
they  have  in  general  respected,  and  in  most  instances  protected." 

When  about  three  weeks  of  our  party’s  probationary  seclusion  had 
passed,  heavily  and  wearily  enough  it  seems,  an  alarm  was  excited 
in  the  village  by  the  appearance  of  some  Sicilian  boats,  which  an¬ 
chored  within  half  musket-shot  of  the  beach.  A  descent  was  appre¬ 
hended  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  prisoners,  of  whose  deten¬ 
tion  Mr.  Elmhirst  says  he  informed  the  people  that  he  had  sent 
notice  to  Messina.  1  nis  suggestion,  we  are  1^  to  understand,  was 
a  device  of  our  ingenious  Lieutenant,  contrived  to  augment  the  fears 
of  the  Calabrians,  who,  he  knew,  were  well  aware  that  the  state  of 
their  country  offered  little  security  in  the  case  of  a  spirited  attack. 
He  and  his  companions  were  now  hurried  off  to  a  place  about  two 
miles  from  the  village,  where  their  quarantine  was  continued.  It 
was  not  till  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  this  new  abode,  that  our 
autlior  learned  the  full  amount  of  the  fear  which  had  prevailed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  boats,  or  understood  w’hat  was  the  primary  and 
most  important  cause  of  it  We  shall  state  his  discovery  in  his  own 
words,  because  they  will  properly  introduce  to  the  reader’s  notice  a 
description  of  persons  who  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  author’s 
pages. 

"  The  mountains  to  the  northward  of  Bianco,  being  lofty  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access,  had  long  been  the  refuge  and  protection  of  such  of 
the  subjects  of  Ferdinand  the  Fourth,  (whose  dominion  was  now 
confined  to  the  island  of  Sicily,)  as  had  too  much  loyalty  and  spirit 
to  submit  to  the  impositions  and  oppressions  of  a  tyranni^  usurper ; 
rendered  more  obnoxious  to  the  indignation  of  every  generous  mind, 
by  having  possessed  himself  of  their  country  through  fraud  and  per- 
fiidy,  rather  than  by  force  or  a  lair  exertion  of  power.  They  were. 
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in  consequence,  outlawed  by  the  new  pjovemment,  and  went  under 
the  appellation  of  brigands ;  a  name,  of  which  (however  opprobrious, 
and  perhaps  unjust,  when  first  bestowed  upon  them,)  ttieir  subse¬ 
quent  conduct,  arising  from  their  necessities,  had  caused  them,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  too  deserving.  They  were  supported  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  (a  woman  of  a  political  and  in¬ 
triguing  spirit,)  and  said  to  be  countenanced  by  tiie  British  army, 
which  too,  it  was  understood,  they  occasionally  received  sup¬ 
plies.  They  had  several  able,  active,  and  daring  men  as  leaders ; 
and  from  these  and  others  of  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  of  the 
Neapolitan  mountains,  they  frequently  with  impunity  made  plunder¬ 
ing  excursions  into  the  villages  and  cultivated  territory,  where  their 
extortions,  and  the  devastations  they  committed,  attended  sometimes 
witli  the  most  shocking  cmelty  and  outrage,  made  them  equally 
dreaded  with  the  most  savage  hordes  of  barbarians.  The  boats  above 
meiltioned  were  dispatched  from  Messina,  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  Each  Wl  twenty  or 
thirty  soldiers  on  board,  who,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  landing ;  and  as  they  wo^d  afterwards  he 
immediately  joined  by  the  mountaineers,  an  attack  on  the  villa^  by 
their  combined  force  was  by  no  means  improbable,  and  no  available 
opposition  could  have  been  made  to  it.  The  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  as  they 
hafl  sufiered  from  a  late  attack ;  and  in  this  emergency  we  were  far 
from  being  a  desirable  cliarge :  as  they  knew  the  brigands  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  being  in  confinement,  as  well  as  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  our  detention,  which  would  tie  an  additional  incite¬ 
ment  to  them  to  make  the  attack,  as,  could  they  effect  a  rescue, 
the  achievement  would  not  only  be  creditable,  but  advantageous  to 
them."  pp.  29 — 32. 

That  some  serious  design  for  the  delivery  of  our  countrymen  had 
been. formed  by  these  loyalists  or  brigands,  for  the  terms  may  be 
reckoned  in  this  instance  synonymous,  appears  very  probable,  from 
drcuuisUnces,  and  more  particularly  from  the  fact  of  the  prisoners 
beiiw  hastily  ordered  to  Stlonte  Leone,  although  the  necessary  term 
of  tneir  quarantine  was  not  ne.ar  expired.  Leaving  the  party  to  take 
their  journey  to  this  place,  whither  we  sliall  follow  them,  we  propose 
to  communicate  wiiat  else  seems  of  consequence  or  interest  respect¬ 
ing  the  people  thus  introduced. 

It  is, difficult  to  say,  whether  love  of  plunder,  or  detestation  of  the 
French,  operated  more  strongly  in  these  brigands.  Either  principle 
seems  to  account  pretty  well  lor  their  conduct ;  but  the  former  being, 
on  the  whole,  more  consistent  with  selfishness,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  excelled.  Their  own  countrymen  were  the  chief  sufferers, 
which  ever  of  them  happened  to  predominate.  Thus  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  that  several  gentlemen  and  mercantile  persons  accompanied 
our  party  to  Monte  Leone,  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  which  the 
escort  afforded  against  these  people,  who  would  never  scruple  to  at¬ 
tack  them  where  there  was  a  prosjject  of  booty.  Such,  too,  was 
their  confidence,  that  no  place  near  a  town  was  safe  firom  them 
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Their  practice  wa<>,  to  conceal  themselves  amonf^  rocks  and  bushes 
till  an  opportunity  presented  of  springing  on  the  heedless  and  un¬ 
armed  pawengers. 

"  The  Cimuchines  alone,”  says  Mr.  E.  escaped  the  violence  of 
these  depredators ;  for,  being  a  mendicant  order  of  monks,  they  of¬ 
fered  no  allurement  to  rapine:  they  were  shielded  from  outrage,  in 
some  measure,  by  their  pretension  to  sanctity,  but  principally  by 
their  poverty,  and  could  always  pass  unmolest^  through  toe  coun¬ 
try.”  P.  ♦9. 

Nor  were  their  predatory  enterprises  confined  to  the  plunder  of 
travellers.  They  were  fimnidable  and  determined  enough  sometimes 
to  assault  towns.  Thus  Loriana,  a  place  passed  through  by  our  au¬ 
thor,  had  been  pillaged  by  them  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  arrival. 

“  However,”  says  Mr.  E.  "  they  confined  themselves  to  plunder, 
and  did  tiot  proceed  to  acts  of  cruelty  or  violence  on  the  persons  of 
the  inhabitants ;  several  of  whom,  indeed,  were  more  than  suspected 
dl  being  spies  employed  by  these  banditti,  and  to  have  given  them 
notice  of  yie  most  favourable  opportunity  for  making  the  incursion.” 
P.65. 

Thehr  enmity,  again,  to  the  French,  was  so  violent  and  outrageous, 
IS  to  extend  to  those  individuals  who  bore  them  any  resembbnce. 
We  have  a  curious  example  of  this  in  the  highly  haxardous  practice 
of  wearing  short  hair.  Our  author  himself  incurred  no  small  odium, 
•n  a  particular  occasion,  from  his  sinning  in  this  material  point. 

A  countryman  came  in,  who,  seeing  that  my  hair  was  cut  close, 
observed  in  an  angry  manner  to  those  present,  ‘  that  I  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Fren^man,  and  had  he  met  me  alone  he  should  have 
treated  me  as  one.'  The  '  Senza  Capelloes,’  or  croppies,  as  they  were, 
termed,  wera  considered  the  brigands  to  be  re\’oIutionists,  or  par¬ 
tisans  of  the  French,  and  they  exercised  on  them  the  greatest  and 
roost  unheard-of  barbarities.  They  frequently  scalped,  or  otherwise 
roaimed  them.  Sometimes  they  cut  off  their  ears  and  fingers,  which 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  compelled  to  eat :  and  on  the  heads  of 
many  who  were  ^vithout  queues,  uey  sewed  the  tails  of  sheep,  &c. 
by  way  of  frimishing  them  with  such  appendages,  and  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  dismissed  them.  So  that  every  one  who  regarded  his  personal 
safety  took  care  to  preserve  an  exuberance  of  hair ;  the  more  of  it  he 
had,  or  the  longer  queue,  so  much  the  more  he  was  esteemed  loyal, 
or  an  enemy  to  the  Frendi,  and  thereby  escaped  outrage.”  P.  60. 

He  farther  informs  us,  that  many  lives  were  sacrificed  daily  fay 
these  merciless  wretches ;  and  that  the  escort  which  conducted  his 

a  were  by  no  means  free  from  apprehensions  of  being  attacked 
em.  In  short,  their  ferocity  arid  desperate  spirit,  guided  as 
they  were  by  their  numerous  spies,  and  sheltered  by  the  natural  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  me  country,  rendei^  this  banditti  an  object  of  the  great¬ 
est  terror  to  the  Fren^  and  thrir  adherents  throughout  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Calabria.  The  vindictive  retaliation  which  was  inflicted  cm 
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them,  when  they  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
seems  to  liave  been  c^uite  of  a  piece  with  their  own  savageness ;  and 
thus  a  rancorous  malignity  was  prolonged,  which  much  more  resem¬ 
bled  the  exterminating  hostility  of  the  American  tribes,  than  any 
thing  we  could  have  imagined  to  be  m^ifested  in  modem  Europe. 
Let  the  following  picture,  taken  from  our  author's  account  of  Monte 
Leone,  suffice  for  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

“  The  other  prison,  situated  hear  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  brig,ands  of  the  most  daring  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  description :  and  at  this  time  u'as  entirely  full  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  men.  Fresh  captives  were  continually  brought  in ;  but  the  dai¬ 
ly  executions  prevented  the  place  from  being  too  much  crowded. 
They  seldom  experienced  the  least  mercy,  but  were  condemned  with 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  trial,  by  a  sort  of  men  bearing  a  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  English  jury,  styled  members  of  the  tribunal,  all  of 
w'hom  were  appointed  or  influenced  by  the  French  ;  as  was  also  the 
judge,  who,  probably  that  he  might  not  be  biassed  by  partiality,  had 
been  sent  from  Naples :  so  that  it  was  in  reality  martial  law  by  which 
these  men  were  sentenced  ;  and  tlie  executions  were  conducted  sole¬ 
ly  by  the  military.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town  is  a 
gallows,  which  was  never  without  two  or  more  suspended  from  it. 
It  was  usual  to  execute  them  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  were 
left  on  the  gallows,  in  lerrorem,  until  the  following  morning,  when 
they  were  taken  down,  and  thrown,  with  the  whole  of  their  clothes 
on,  into  a  large  pit  dug  near  the  spot:  their  place  was  then  supplied 
by  others.  It  was  shocking  to  witness  the  barbarity  attending  the 
fate  of  tliese  wretched  men.  Without  preparation,  and  without  a 
friend  to  soothe,  or  a  spiritual  director  to  assist  and  console  them  in 
their  last  moments,  they  were  dragged  to  this  golgotha,  amidst  re¬ 
proaches  and  insult,  by  a  party  of  soldiers  whose  hearts  were  steeled 
against  every  feeling  of  humanity.  They  were  then  hung  up  with¬ 
out  having  their  shoes  or  hats  taken  off,  or  any  covering  over  their 
faces :  and  immediately  on  being  turned  off,  w’ere  fired  at  by  their 
merciless  executioners ;  not  with  the  view  of  lessening  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  but  from  motives  of  wantonness  and  indignity.  For  none  of 
those  1  saw  were  shot  in  a  vital  part,  but  had  musket  balls  tlirough 
tlieir  leg^s,  &c.  which  would  rattier  protract  than  diminish  their  tor¬ 
ture.  The  vault,  which  was  very  deep  and  spacious,  was  full  of 
these  hapless  victims.  On  lifting  up  the  cover,  which  1  was  induced 
to  do  by  curiosity,  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  was  horrible  be¬ 
yond  description  ;  and  the  stench  and  heat  almost  insupportable.  A 
promiscuous  heap  of  human  bodies  in  different  positions,  some  hav¬ 
ing  their  feet  upwards,  others  their  legs  and  arms  extended,  &c.— 
but  what  I  have  said  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  that  ilreadful 
scene.  The  .adjoining  ground,  also,  was  full  of  graves,  which  being 
of  a  very  inconsiderable  depth,  tlie  bodies  had  been  disinterred  by 
dogs  and  other  animals  ;  and  the  surrounding  fields  were  overspread 
with  human  bones,  and  the  remains  of  garments.  A  respectable  in¬ 
habitant  iLssured  me,  that  since  the  time  when  the  French  first  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  kingdom,  no  less  than  forty  thousand  peo- 
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pie  had  fallen  victims  to  their  wretched  and  destructive 'policy,  by 
public  execution ;  exclusive  of  a  great  many  more  who  liad  been 
killed  in  skirmishes,  or  near  the  roads." — “  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
during  my  stay  at  Monte  Leone  that  was  not  marked  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  of  the  brigands.  From  the  frequency  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  it  became  at  last  almost  unnoticed.  Even  curiosity,  which 
generally  delights  in  such  scenes,  w'as  satiated ;  and  it  was  seldom 
that  many  idle  spectators  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Far  from 
being  intimidated,  these  unfortunate  men  seemed  to  welcome  their 
fate,  and  many  were  known  to  embrace  the  gallows  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  joy,  as  if  it  were  looketl  u^wn  as  a  deliverance  from  oppres¬ 
sion  and  insolence.”  Pp.  102—106.  ■ 

We  gladly  turn  from  so  sevolting  a  subject  to  follow  our  author’s 
route.  'I'he  party  were  liberated  from  quarantine  when  about  half 
way  to  Girace,  which  was  tlieir  first  stage.  Here  they  were  deliver¬ 
ed  over  by  the  guarda-costas,  who  are  by  no  means  complimented  for 
their  behaviour,  to  a  detachment  of  a  French  regiment,  from  whom 
they  received  a  far  more  humane  treatment.  After  a  short  stiy  at 
Girace,  the  party  proceeded  to  Casal  Nuovo,  about  25  miles  distant. 
The  road  lay  across  the  Apennines.  This  furnishes  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  exercise  of  our  author’s  descriptive  powers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  specimen  is  certainly  highly  creditable  and  very  striking. 

“  At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the 
eat  chain ;  and,  independently  of  the  consideration  that  the  most 
ifficult  part  of  the  journey  was  now  accomplished,  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  view  this  elevated  spot  afforded,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  re¬ 
quital  for  all  the  fatigue  we  had  undergone.  Few  situations  could 
offer  to  the  lieholder  objects  more  interesting,  or  more  worthy  his  at¬ 
tention  :  and  the  philosoplier  and  the  naturadist,  the  |H)ct,  and  the  ad¬ 
mirer  of  classic  lore,  would  have  found  equal  gratification.  What 
rendered  the  prospect  more  immediately  striking,  was  the  appearance 
of  the  sea  to  the  northward,  which,  on  gaining  the  heights,  burst  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  view ;  and  the  sight  was  more  pleasing  from  not  having 
been  anticipated.  The  island  of  Strombolo  was  seen  rising  abruptly 
from  the  waves,  and  emitting  smoke  from  its  summit.  The  eye  would 
then  glance  over  the  interm^iate  country  ;  a  succession  of  precipices 
and  steep  declivities  intervening,  from  the  place  where  the  spectator 
was  standing,  to  the  town  of  Casal  Nuovo,  which  he  would  see  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  far  beneath  him ;  and  a  rich  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  plain  extending  thence  to  the  water’s  edge,  displaying,  with  its 
villages  and  scatter^  houses,  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  landscape. 
To  the  westwarti  appeared  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  mount  ^Elna 
towering  sublimely  above  the  Apennines:  the  country  also  about 
Syracuse,  once  powerful  and  opulent,  now  exhibiting  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  its  former  grandeur ;  but  still  revered  as  having  i)eeri  the  rcsitlence 
of  Plato,  and  the  birth  place  of  Dion,  Theocritus,  and  Archimctles  ; 
the  town  of  Ifeggio,  also  the  Faro  of  Messina,  together  with  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  and  other  places  which  have  either  been  the  subjects 
of  the  fables  of  the  ancients,  or  immortalized  in  their  poetry.  On  thp 
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right  were  seen  the  mountains  curving  round  the  plains  of  Maida,  ce. 
lebrated  for  a  late  triumph  of  British  v^our  over  the  legions  of  France ; 
and  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  fields  of  Enna,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  finest  fictions  of  the  heathen  mytholo^.  On  reverting  to  the 
road  he  came,  the  traveller  would  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the 
difficulties  he  had  surmounted,  and  would  again  see  the  city  of  Girace, 
and  the  sea  beyond  it ;  so  that  here  he  would  have  a  view  of  the  sea 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  command  the  whole  of  this  extremity  of 
Italy,  and  a  part  of  Sicily,  together  with  two  volcanic  mountains,  and 
perhaps,  at  me  time  of  an  eruption,  a  third."  Pp.  51—54. 

Being  billeted  at  a  gentleman’s  house  in  Casal  Nuovo,  our  author 
had  opportunity  to  hear  some  severe  invectives  against  the  French, 
whose'  cruelty  and  oppression  were  the  common  topic  of  reprehension) 
wherever  there  was  freedom  of  discourse.  Among  the  grievances  to 
which  the  people  were  subjected,  the  frequency  of  the  conscriptims 
was  very  conspicuous.  One  mode  of  evading  this  servitude  appears 
to  have  been  much  practised  by  the  higher  orders,  who  were  no  more 
exempted  than  their  inferiors.  It  was  to  become  candidate  for  the 
priesmood,  which  was  the  only  expedient  left  to  tliose  who  were 
averse  from  the  military  profession.  The  country,  Mr.  Elmhirst  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  in  consequence  full  of  young  men  who  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  device,  although  in  every  respect  well  fitted  for  soldiers. 
They  had  no  intention,  we  are  assured,  to  nave  recourse  finally  to  the 
gown  or  the  cloister.  They  were  merely  temporizing,  in  Hopes  that 
a  few  years  would  deliver  them  from  their  oppressing.  An  evasion 
so  general  could  not  be  unnoticed  by  the  French.  But  there  were 
several  reasons  for  coimivipg  at  it. 

“  The  claimants  could  be  none  other  than  persons  of  education  and 
some  respectability  ;  and,  as  they  were  compelled,  notwithstanding,  to 
make  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  indulgmce,  no  great  loss  would 
arise  from  the  commutation.  The  adherence  and  fidelity  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  was  thereby  more  effectually  secured ;  as  any  opposi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  injurious  to  their  domestic  interests.  Those 
prudent  conquerors,  too,  might  not  be  over-desirous  of  training  to 
arms  and  discipline  so  many  young  men  of  good  connexions,  some  of 
them  even  of  distinction,  as  by  these  means  they  w’ould  have  prepared 
leaders  for  future  conspiracies  and  rebellions.  And,  lastly,  that  re¬ 
fined  and  lively  people,  ever  fond  of  society,  and  always  forward  to 
unite  in  familiar  intercourse,  even  with  those  over  whom  they  have 
established  despotic  authority,  might  wish  to  retain  as  companions  in¬ 
dividuals,  who,  in  die  capacity  of  officers,  could  not  be  confided  in, 
and  whose  high  spirits  woula  perhaps  prove  too  refractory  to  submit 
to  a  necessary  sulxirdination  in  the  ranks,  where  also  they  might  ex¬ 
cite  disaffection.  Besides,  by  this  shew  of  forbearance,  they  were 
not  so  likely  to  be  entirely  excluded  and  estranged  from  the  good 
will  or  confidence  of  the  people.  Some,  or  all  of  these  motives  might 
influence  the  French.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  there  was  no 
sincerity  on  the  side  either  of  the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  The 
former,  not  less  arrogant  and  tyrannical  than  rapacious,  and  insolent 
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$s  well  as  cruel,  requi^  an  abject  submission  from  all  classes  of 
men,  and  a  renunciation  of  almost  erery  natural  and  civil  right  The 
latter,  acquiescing  fVom  compulsion  in  uiose  rigid  requisitions,  adopted 
an  artful  system  of  dissimulation ;  and  their  sentiments  in  reality  were 
ununiniouuy  abhorrent  of  their  oppressors.  Under  the  mask  of  resigna.* 
tion,ttieir  spirits,  naturally  haughty,  dark,  and  vindictive,  cherished  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  and  mutated  the  most  violent  designs :  loot¬ 
ing,  forward  with  a  malignant  pleasure  to  the  moment  which  would 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  resentment  and  re¬ 
venge." — Pp.  60,  Ol. 

But  much  as  he  reprobates  the  severity  of  the  French,  he  admits 
that  their  system  of  government  was,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that 
which  had  existed  previous  to  their  conquest  of  the  country.  They 
repressed  the  inordinate  power  of  the  barons,  who  maintair^  a  ipe* 
cies  of  feudal  despotism  over  the  people,  quite  unfriendly  to  political 
improvement,  but  who  were  now  in  turn  compelled  to  crouch  to  their 
masters. 

“  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  aristocrats  were  haughty  and  cruel. 
They  exercised  their  authority  with  a  total  disregard  either  to  the 
rights,  interests,  or  comforts  of  their  vassals ;  and  their  abasement,  if 
considered  as  a  retribution,  could  not  be  too  humiliating."  P.  64. 

The  next  stage  was  Loriana,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Casal  Nuovo.  The  road 
to  it  was  tolerably ,  good,  and  led  throuf^  a  level  country,  which 
was  full  of  vmeyaras  and  dive'  groves,  and  had  a  fertile  appear¬ 
ance.  From  this  place  our  prisoners  proceeded  throu|^  a  coun¬ 
try  which  was  somewhat  hilly  and  brokm,  but  neverdtdess  well 
cultivated  and  fruitful,  to  Mueto,  a  town  about  36  miles  distant. 
Here  our  author  had  to  pass  an  evening  among  a  sort  of  military 
rabble,  8t}’led  guarda-costas,  who,  taking  him  fw  an  associate  of 
the  brigands,  whom  the  escort  were  conducting  to  Monte  Lernie,  con¬ 
soled  hinfVith  the  suggestion  that  his  sufferings  would  be  terminat¬ 
ed  by  the  next  night,  as  he  would  undoubtedly  he  hanged  !  Their 
earnestness  in  conveying  this  assurance,  seems  to  have  so  great, 
that  Mr.  Elmhirst  b^an  to  think  it  would  be  fortunate  for  him,  if  they 
were  not  officious  enough,  for  the  sake  of  showing  their  attadunent 
to  the  French,  to  anticipate  the  sentence.  Monte  Leooe,  which  is  mi- 
ly  six  or  seven  miles  from  Mileto,  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning.  The  country  passed  through  to  it  is  said  to  have  resembled 
the  unenclosed  parts  of  England,  ana  to  be  chiefly  under  tillage  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Thus  wae  complete  a  journey  of  one 
hundr^  miles  in  four  days  and  a  half,  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year, 
but  over  roads,  which,  generally  speaking,  the  present  masters  of  the 
country  were  careful  to  preserve  in  good  order'. 

Mr.  Elmhirst’s  account  of  Monte  Leone  is  apparently  copied  from 
Bisogni,  who  has  occupied  a  quarto  volimie  with  its  histoay ;  but  it 
merits  attention,  as  the  place  itself  is,  comparatively  speaking,  little 
known  to  Englishmen.  We  select  a  few  particulars  principally  re¬ 
specting  its  present  state.  It  is  an  episcc^  town,  formerly  the  ae- 
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cond  in  importance  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Ulteriore,  but  at  this 
time  become  the  first,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  government  having  remo* 
ved  the  chief  judicial  authorities  to  it  from  Catanzaro,  anciently  the 
capital.  It  is  pleasantly  situate  on  a  mountain  near  the  Apennines, 
in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Bruttii,  on  the  ruins  of  Hippo,  or  Hip« 
ponium,  a  place  afterwards  called  Valentia,  or  Vibo  Valentia.  Some 
remains  of  tlie  old  walls  are  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered,  in 
so  decomposed  a  condition  that  they  could  be  as  easily  perforated  as 
the  surrounding  earth.  Formerly  an  arm  of  the  sea  reachecl  the  town, 
and  formed  a  fine  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Portus  Vibonensis ; 
but  it  has  for  many  ages  been  dried  up,  and  a  level  tract,  through 
which  there  runs  the  bed  of  a^river,  occupies  its  place.  The  city  was 
then  of  great  commercial  im^fcrtance,  and  computed  to  possess  about 
60,000  inhabitants.  “  Now  tkllen  away  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  op- 

pressed  by  tyranny,  sunk  in  indolence  and  poverty,  and  deluded  by 
"  priestcraft  with  the  mockery  of  religion,  it  can  only  excite  our  pity,  or 
"  deserve  our  contempt.”  It  is  without  wallor  fortifications  of  any  kind, 
and  contains  only  about  1500  houses,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Luke,  and  several  good  churches.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  straight,  but  badly  paved,  and  the  gutters  are 
in  the  middle  of  them.  The  market,  whicm  is  held  on  a  Saturday,  is 
extremely  well  attended  by  the  people  from  the  neighbouring  villa¬ 
ges,  and  presents  a  good  supply  of  cloth,  shoes,  toys,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  At  the  upper  end  of  w  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  erected 
in  the  middle  ages,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Pignatelli, 
the  present  representative  of  which  has  an  elegant  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  built  only  one  story  high,  as  is  customary  here,  to  afford 
some  security  against  earthquakes,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  three  volcanic  mountains  JEtna, 
Vesuvius,  and  Strombolo. 

“  Those  which  occurred  in  February  1783,”  says  Mr.  Elmhirst, 
''  overthrew  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  Ac  province,  with  Ae 
exception  of  Ais,  although  Mileto,  only  six  miles  distant,  was  nearly 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants,  superstitiously  overlooking  natural  causes, 
attribute  its  exemption  from  those  calamities  to  Ae  intercession  of  St. 
Luke,  the  tutelaiy  saint  of  the  city ;  and  Aat  evangelist  acquired  so 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  that  he  is  no  where  more  honoured,  or 
held  in  higher  veneration ;  the  greatest  confidence  is  placed  in  his 
protection,  and  no  one  presumes  to  doubt  his  care  and  vigilance.  By 
that  dreadful  visitation  the  face  of  Ae  country  underwent  an  entire 
chan^ ;  and  in  almost  every  town  and  village  I  passed  through  its  fa¬ 
tal  efects  are  still  visible,  Ae  greater  half  of  many  being  even  now  a 
heap  of  ruins.”  Pp.  87,  88. 

The  cathedral  already  mentioned  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Cybele,  which,  wiA  that  of  Proserpine,  gave  sanctity  and  mag¬ 
nificence  to  the  ancient  city.  And  in  one  of  Ae  churches,  few  of 
which,  bv  the  way,  are  very  remarkable,  there  is  a  statue  of  Ae  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  image  of  Ae  goddess 
Ceres,  executed  by  one  of  Ae  most  celebrated  Grecian  masters,  and  to 
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haw  been  brought  out  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  tlie  place,  and  of  course  conies  in  for  a  due 
share  of  superstitious  veneration.  How  would  Middleton  have  gloried 
in  a  fact  of  this  kind  !  But  Mr.  Elmhirst  informs  us  of  another  pat¬ 
tern,  of  apparently  greater  pretensions,  though  assuredly  not  of  clas¬ 
sical  origin. 

“  Besides  this  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  there  is  among  others  a 
particular  one  of  wood,  which,  at  the  principal  festivals,  was  always 
carried  iu  procession  tlirough  the  city.  On  those  occasions,  it  was 
clothed  in  a  sumptuous,  or  ratlier  in  a  tawdry  manner,  having  on  a 
muslin  robe,  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  lace,  and  covered  witli  span¬ 
gles  •  a  shewy  head-dress ;  ^hionable  curled  hair  ;  a  rich  necklace ; 
bracelets  on  the  wrists ;  and  rings  on  th«  fingers.  The  face  was  form¬ 
ed  and  painted,  so  as  to  give  no  signs  of  that  delicacy  or  mild  expres¬ 
sion  of  sensibility  which  we  might  sui^iose  were  suitable  for  such  a 
personage.  On  the  contrary,  b«ng  of  a  coarse  aspect,  and  of  a  deep 
carnation  colour,  the  countenance  exhibited  an  appearance  of  self- 
complacency  and  want  of  amiableness,  that  would  have  well  suited 
one  of  the  least  refined  or  most  vicious  of  the  sex.  To  this  disgust¬ 
ing  image,  thus  caparisoned  in  the  offerings  and  the  ornaments  of  su¬ 
perstition,  and  attended  by  a  number  of  priests  with  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  religious  mockery,  the  people  were  compelled  to  pay  a  pro¬ 
found  reverence ;  and,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  on  their  knees 
in  the  gutters  or  the  mud,  they  presented  a  spectacle  alike  humili¬ 
ating  to  the  eye  of  reason,  whether  they  were  contemplated  as  ration¬ 
al  beings  or  as  Christians.”  Pp.  90 — 92. 

There  are  several  convents  in  Monte  Leone,  but  all  of  them,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  belonging  to  the  Capuchins,  were  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  the  French.  Among  tliem 
was  one  formerly  inliabited  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine. 

“  It  may  be  regarded  with  some  degree  of  interest  and  respect  by 
an  Englishman,  as  having  been  the  quarters  of  the  British  troops  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Maida,  which  was  fought  in 
the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  St.  Eufemia,  about  10  or  12  miles 
from  the  city ;  and  the  sides  of  the  cells  and  of  the  piazzas  are  filled 
with  the  autographs  of  the  victors,  commemorating  that  event.”  P.  96. 

In  <me  of  the  two  gaols  in  this  city,  which  are  described  as  very  in¬ 
different  structures,  and  kept  in  the  most  wretched  manner,  were  con¬ 
fined  several  persons,  whose  history  is  peculiarly  affecting.  They 
were  of  respemble  families,  and  had  formerly  been  officers  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  legitimate  prince. 

"Dnthe  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  by  Bonaparte,  they  were 
thrown  into  this  prison,  because  they  refused  to  renounce  their  alle¬ 
giance  and  serve  their  oppressors.  They  had  been  immured  ever 
since,  almost  without  necessary  sustenance,  and  without  having  ever 
been  allowed  to  stir  out.  Vengeance,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  their  imprisonment ;  but  as  they  had  committed  no  ac¬ 
tual  crime,  even  tyranny  was  unable  to  invent  a  pretence  by  whidi 
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their  lives  could  be  sacrificed.  Their  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty, 
and  they  seldom  procured  a  change  of  linen  'I'hrough  many  tedious 
years,  with  scarcely  any  source  of  amusement,  they  passetl  the  day  ;  . 
and  at  night  a  pallet  of  straw,  laid  on  the  cold  floor  of  a  damp  cell, 
supplied  them  with  a  miserable  bed.  But  to  give  an  idea  of ,  their 
hardships  and  privations,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  by  rigorous 
treatment,  the  French  expected  to  subdue  their  fortitude.  By  such 
means,  enforced  by  every  species  of  indignity,  they  hoped  to  bend 
those  principles,  against  which  solicitations  and  promises  had  been 
unavailing.  Severity  and  insult  were,  however,  resorted  to  in  vain. 
Their  spirits  were  as  invincible  as  their  fidelity.  They  were  neither 
wavering  nor  dejected,  although  even  hope,  excluded  from  their  pro¬ 
spect,  could  now  no  longer  animate  them ;  and  as  liberty  and  every 
domestic  enjoyment  that  could  render  life  of  any  value,  had  been  re¬ 
linquished,  80  they  seemed  ready  even  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  integrity.”  Pp.  98 — 100. 

One  could  like  to  know  how  such  heroic  attachment  was  rewarded, 
when  the  object  of  it  was  restored  to  his  long  lost  power.  All  the 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  unhappily,  have  not  been  signalized 
by  gratitude. 

Monte  Leone  presents  few  accommodations  for  travellers.  There 
are  but  two  tolerable  taverns  in  it  where  beds  can  be  procured.  But 
there  are  several  coffee-houses  well  fitted  up,  to  which  the  principal 
inhabitants  resort  every  evening,  to  drink  cofiee  and  smoke  segars. 
It  has  good  shops  of  every  description,  and  the  market  is  plentifully 
suppli^  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Chesnuts,  grapes,  and  bread, 
constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  lower  orders.  But  the  wealth¬ 
ier  classes  live,  on  the  whole,  luxuriously,  so  that  diseases  arising  from 
intemperance  and  indulgence  are  not  unfrequent  among  them.  Mr. 
Elmhirst  is  of  opinion,  that  they  would  be  still  more  common,  were  it 
not  for  "  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  climate,  and  the  custom  of  sleep’ng 
and  drinking  coffee  immediately  afler  dinner  circumstances  which 
he  thinks,  very  justly  perhaps,  favourable  to  the  animal  spirits  and 
to  digestion 

Mr.  Elmhirst  now  proceeds  to  give  sundry  remarks  on  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  manners  and  customs  of  die  people,  their  language,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  general  topics.  We  select  a  few  notices.  The  staple  com¬ 
modities  of  the  province  are  silk,  wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  capers,  and 
manna.  Com  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  inhabitants ; 
but  there  is  none  of  it  exported.  Indeed  agriculture  is  in  a  low  con¬ 
dition,  and  there  is  little  encouragement  given  to  industry  or  enter¬ 
prise  of  any  kind.  Hence  extensive  tracts  of  rich  land  lie  alti^ether 
uncultivat^,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  geographical  situation 
as  to  trade  are  greatly  neglected.  1'he  chief  commercial  intercourse 
is  with  Sicily  and  Naples,  whither  are  exported  wine,  oil  and  silk 
^  goods,  for  wmch,  cloth,  hardware  and  salt  fish  are  got  in  exchange, 
^ough  many  parts  of  the  country  are  favourable  for  cattle,  but  few 
are  bred,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  people  live  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  vegetable  mutter,  and  the  higher  orders  are  most  partial 
to  poultry,  game,  fish  and  maccaroni,  the  two  latter,  artidea  being 
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moreover  nearly  their  only  food  during  Lent,  and  for  two  days  in 
every  week  throughout  the  year.  All  the  fruits  common  to  Europe 
are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  for  which  it  is  imagined  the  great  heat  is  unfavourable: 
The  vines  are  productive  after  having  been  planted  two  years,  and 
continue  bearing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years.  The  wine  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  of  various  quality,  according  to  the  sort  of  grapes  used,  and 
the  mode  of  management.  That  of  Palma  and  Nicostra  is  said  to 
keep  for  eight  years ;  whereas  the  red  wine  of  Monte  Leone  will  not 
keep  longer  than  two  or  three  years,  and  tlie  white'  sort  not  longer 
than  four  or  six  months.  A  sweet,  rich,  white  wine,  called  “  Vino 
Greco,"  is  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Girace. 

Mr.  Eimhirst  conceives  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  to  form 
nearly  a  distinct  feature  in  the  European  character.  They  are  de¬ 
scribe  as  approaching  most  closely  to  the  Spaniards  and  northeiTi 
Italians,  but  as  possessing  neither  the  gravity  of  the  former,  nor  the 
vivacity  of  the  latter.  In  their  persons,  they  resemble  the  En^^lish 
more  than  either.  As  to  their  morality,  judging  from  Mr<  Elmhirst’s 
somewhat  indignant  statement,  we  should  be  induced  to  think  any 
thing  but  favourably.  He  is  particularly  hard  on  the  priests,  whpm 
he  describes  as  almost  totally  given  up  to  licentiousness,  and  in 'the 
hahit  of  abusing  their  professional  duties  in  a  manner  quite  ruinous 
to  female  virtue. 

“  Still  the  people  of  this  province  are  not  like  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  parts  of  Italy,  degenerated  into  effeminacy  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they,  for  the  most  part,  are  possessed  of  courage,  energy,  abi¬ 
lity,  and  activity :  but  an  impolitic  government,  the  feudal  system, 
and  a  superstitious  and  intolerant  religion,  have  restrained  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  mind,  depressed  genius,  and  destroyed  emulation.  Hence 
the  advancement  of  science  is  obstructed :  the  more  brave  and  ge¬ 
nerous  spirits  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame  and  glory  by 
the  sword ;  and  the  avaricious  are  checked  in  their  pursuit  of  riches  : 
so  that  talent  has  here  no  incentive  to  exertion,  and  ambition  and 
avarice  are  dormant  passions ;  and  the  ardour  and  activity  which  men 
possess  with  whom  those  passions  predominate,  being  aiverted  from 
their  proper  channels,  exhaust  themselves  in  intrigue  and  dissipation. 
The  fate  of  this  portion  of  the  people  is  therefore  to  be  pitied  No 
excuse  can  consistently  be  alleged  for  the  Rcnnan  Catholic  clergy, 
who  engage  in  affairs  of  gallantry  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lai^, 
and  they  have  opportunity  both  of  contriving  and  conducting  them, 
Be-<ide8,  very  few  amongst  them  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
restrain  their  libidinous  propensities :  and  as  to  modesty  and  humi¬ 
lity,  no  class  of  men  is  possessed  of  a  smaller  share  of  either.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  in  general  confident,  proud,  and  presumptu¬ 
ous  ;  and  neither  divine  nor  human  laws  appear  to  have  any  contrqui 
over  these  vicegerents  of  heaven  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  &c. 

Pp.  122,  123. 

The  language  is  a  very  corrupt  dialect  of  Italian,  being  mixed  with 
words  of  Greek,  Celtic  and  Arabic  origin.  Latin  is  weU  understood 
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among  persons  of  education.  The  mathematical  sciences  are  little 
cultivated.  Chemistry  and  medicine  have  arrived  at  no  eminence. 
The  people  are  not  much  versed  in  history  and  geography,  even  as 
these  respect  their  own  country.  They  are  fond  of  poet^,  but  none 
excel  in  it.  Painting  and  music  are  the  only  arts  in  which  tolerable 
proficiency  has  been  attained.  The  education  of  females  appears  to 
be  more  refined  than  substantial.  Their  minds  are  little  attended  to, 
but  they  have  accomplishments  enough. 

"  They  are  taught  music,  dancing,  and  singing,  together  with  the 
finer  parts  of  needle-work,  and  the  names  and  e.xploits  of  a  few  of 
the  impostors  who  have  been  designated  saints,  while  they  cannot 
so  much  as  write.  So  fiir  from  learning  any  foreign  language,  they 
are  very  imperfectly  instructed  even  in  their  own.  They  speak  tlie 
corrupt  dialect  of  Ae  province,  divested  of  a  little  of  its  coarseness, 
of  pronunciation,  and  some  of  its  barbarisms ;  few,  however,  except 
in  the  higher  circles,  understand  or  speak  the  pure  Italian.  That 
social  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  which  is  allowed  young  ladies 
in  England  and  France,  is  in  a  OTeat  measure  prevented  here  by  the 
strict  watchfulness  of  their  momers  or  duennas.  This  may*be  the 
occasion  of  their  giving  so  unbounded  a  loose  to  their  naturm  gaiety 
and  love  of  pleasure,  when  restraint  is  removed  by  marriage.  And 
from  this  source  may  also  arise  that  criminal  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
.sions,  which,  in  that  state,  is  so  frequent  amongst  them.”  Pp.  136, 
127. 

-  One  decided  evidence  of  their  faulty  education  appears  in  their  in¬ 
attention  to  cleanliness ;  for  we  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking, 
that  such  instances  as  he  gives  are  to  the  discredit  of  the  female  part 
of  a  family.  For  example— 

“  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  which  the  stairs,  walls,  ceilings,  fur- 
tiiture,  beds,  windows',  &c.  are  not  invariably  in  so  dirty  a  condition, 
that  th^  would  disgust  an  English  woman  even  of  common  neat¬ 
ness.  The  floors  of  the  sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms,  and  even  of  the 
kitchens,  are  never  swept  more  than  once  a  week.  The  spiders, 
which  in  this  urarm  climate  are  extremely  large  and  prolific,  seem  to 
be  left  entirely  undisturbed,  as  the  ceilings  and  sides  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  completely  covered  with  cobwebs,  of  so  strong  a  texture, 
and  so  thickly  matted  with  dirt,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
drapery.  The  paintings  are  in  the  same  state ;  and  valuable  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  best  Italian  artists,  which  in  England  would  be  highly 
e^eeroed  and  carefully  preserved,  are  scarcely  visible,  owing  to  the 
dust  and  dirt  of  every  kind  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  The  bed¬ 
steads  are  usually  of  iron,  and  the  beds  consist  of  two  or  three  hair 
or  flock  mattresses  spread  on  a  platform  of  planks  instead  of  sack¬ 
ing,  so  that  they  are  extremely  hard  and  unpleasant.  To  add  to  the 
inconvenience,  they  swarm  with  fleas  and  bugs,  particularly  with  the 
former ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  get  the  least 
sleep.  The  inhabitants,  however,  appear  to  be  insensible  to  their 
attacks,  nor  do  they  consider  them  a  nuisance  or  an  indecenew." 
Pp.  135,  136. 
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It  it  time  for  us  to  draw  to  a  close.  Our  party  arrived  at  Monte 
Leone  on  the  23d  October.  Mr.  Elmhirst  was  immediately  put  on 
his  parole,  without  restricdcm,  save  that  of  appearing  every  other  day 
at  the  house  of  Colonel  M— .  Through  the  friendly  interference  of 
that  officer  with  the  Commander-in-^ief,  he  and  the  seamen  were 
permitted  to  remain  at  this  city,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  dqpot  at 
Naples,  an  indulgence  considered  very  unusual,  and  which  was  the 
more  valuable,  as  it  affwded  an  opportunity  of  being  soon  exchanged. 
The  grant  of  pay  made  to  them  was  far  from  being  sufficient  for  ueir 
support ;  but  the  liberality  of  the  mntleman  at  whose  house  he  re« 
sided  prevented  our  author  himself  from  experiencing  any  want; 
and  his  own  benevolence  in  sparing  what  he  could  from  his  slender 
allowance,  in  order  to  purchiase  them  provisions  and  wine,  relieved 
the  distresses  of  the  seamen,  who  were  still  kept  in  prison.  Colonel 
M.  afterwards  permitted  them  to  be  billeted  in  the  city,  in  the  same 
nianner  as  the  French  soldiera,  our  author  becoming  responsible  for 
their  not  abusing  the  indulgence.  This  instance  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  ^e  French  is  contrasted  with  their  treatment  of  the  con.> 
scripts— 

**  numbers  of  whom  were  now  assembled  here,  in  order  to  be  sent 
to  Naples,  and  thence  to  the  seat  of  war.  Most  of  them  had  but  just 
attained  ^e  age  requiring  them  to  serve,  as  the  country  had  been,  for 
a  length  of  time,  annually  exhausted  of  all  that  were  capable  of  heax~ 
ing  arms :  those  excepted  who  could  avail  themselves  of  the  expe¬ 
dient  mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter.  Th^  were  in  appearance  real 
objects  of  commiseration.  Tom  from  their  families  and  their  peaoe- 
fiil  occupations  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  without  either  inclination  or 
aptitude  for  the  military  profession,  they  considered  themselves  de¬ 
voted  to  destruction ;  and  despondency  and  dismay  were  strongly  de¬ 
picted  on  every  countenance.  They  left  the  city,  chained  together 
m  companies  of  fifty,  and  conducted  by  a  strong  escort  of  the  gens- 
d’armes.  The  road  to  Naples  passing  dirough  a  country  infested  by 
numerous  parties  of  brigands,  who  continuity  scoured  it,  they  un¬ 
derwent  this  degradation,  fit  only  for  convicts,  (whom  indeed  they 
literally  resembl^,)  to  prevent  escape  or  rescue.”  Pp.  139,  140. 

Mr.  Elmhirst  appears  to  have  passed  his  time  very  pleasantly,  we 
should  say,  merrily,  till  the  middle  of  February  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  he  was 
permitted  to  go. to  Messina  on  his  parole,  and  in  expectaticm  of  an 
exchange  being  effected  with  a  French  officer,  then  a  prisoner  at  the 
island  of  Goxa;  failing  which  he  was  to  return.  His  companion,  im 
this  occasion,  was  a  Mr.  G.  an  English  officer  belonging  to  the.  Por¬ 
cupine  frigate,  who  had  been  captured  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
himself  about  two  years  before,  and  who  was  now  returning  home 
in  exchange.  After  sundry  delays  and  occurrences,  which  gave  them 
opportunitirs  of  seeing  the  country,  and  ^ting  better  acquainted 
with  the  people,  they  embarked  on  the  I  Im  March  in  a  small  fast¬ 
sailing  boat,  and  wim  a  fla^  of  truce,  at  Villa  San  Giovanni,  whence 
they  crossed  the  Faro  in  thirty  minutes,  and  arrived  at  Messina.  Sir 
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J(^  Stewart,  then  in  command  on  the  island,  readily  acceded  to  the 
exchange  of  our  author,  who  was  accordingly  liberated  from  his  pa- 
rcde  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  He  took  his  passage  to  Midta 
on  the  following  day;  arrived  on  the  25th  at  Valetta;  aud  having 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  Ionian  Islands, '  where  his 
diip  was  stationed,  had  the  pleasure  of  rejoining  it  on  the  15th  of 
Aiwil. 

We  cannot  conclude  ¥rithout  acknowledging  our  obligationa  for  the 
amusement  and  information  which  Mr.  Elmhirst  has  afforded  us  at  a 
eery  reasonable  expense.  Bating  a  little  pomposity,  and  a  pointed 
vehemence,  not  always  called  for,  we  think  highly  both  of  ms  sen¬ 
timents  and  composition ;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt,  that  the  extracts 
which  are  here  made  from  it  will  secure  a  favourable  opinion  for  his 
work  among  our  readers. 


Akt.  VI.  Emmeline;  with  some  other  Pieces.  By  MabV 
Bruntok,  Author  of  “  Self  Control”  and  «  Discipline.”  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  (fiher  life,  including  some  extracts 
Jrom  her  correspondence.  Pp.  S16.  8vo.  Emn.  Manners  & 
Miller,  and  Constable  &  Co. 


There  is  no  other  language  for  Mrs.  Brunton's  memory,  at 
least  in  this  city  which  she  so  much  adorned,  but  that  of  eulogy 
and  sorrow.  As  all  our  own  attempts,  therefore,  at  preamble, 
are  liable  to  run  into  panegyric,  we  dechne  to  make  any ;  and 
have  preferred  a  development  of  her  rare  character,  in  our  pro¬ 
per  path — an  expontion  of  the  beautiful  and  instructive  vo¬ 
lume  which  her  limented  death  has  made  public.  That  vidume 
connsts  of  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  life  and  character,  with 
some  of  her  letters — a  fragment  of  a  tale  entitled  “  Emmeline”— 
Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  occasion  of  her  visits  to  Eng». 
land — and  a  specimen  of  an  intended  religious  work  to  have 
been  called  Helps  to  Devotion.”  In  our  cmservations  we  shall 
preserve  the  above  order.  , 

We  have  perused  with  mingled  admiration  and  sadness  the 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  history,  which  derives  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  from  being  the  production  of  her  bereaved  husband.  To 
him  it  was  a  peculiarly  difficult  undertaking.  Much  a  third 
party  might  have  recorded  which  a  husband  could  not :  yet,  pcr- 
tops,  tharfc  are  nmtters  which  a  husband  could  treat  of,  which 
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a  stranger  must  not.  The  perusal  of  the  memoir  itself  willj  we 
feel  assured,  leave  nothing  to  regret  that  the  delicate  task  has  de¬ 
volved  upon  Dr.  Brunton.  In  judgment,  taste,  and  feeling,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  elegant  and  faultless  composition  on  the  other, 
we  quesdon  if  it  is  surpassed  by  any  biographical  writing  in  the 
language.  To  beguile  his  hours  of  grief  and  solitude ;  to  delight, 
but  more  to  instruct  his  reader,  he  has  unfolded  the  character 
one,  whose  society  was  long  his  chief  earthly  portion,  and  whose 
memory  remmns  liis  sacred  trust  and  valued  inheritance.  Unwiil* 
ing  that  departed  worth  should  not  benefit  posterity,  he  has  given 
to  the  world  the  record  of  which  he  was  the  sole  depositary ;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  has  fulfilled  his  task  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  ex-  ‘ 
cepdon.  We  dreaded,  we  confess,  before  we  opened  the  volume, 
the  traces  of  overwhelmed  feelings,  unmeet  for  the  public  eye ; 
we  feared  that  there  might  be  too  much  or  too  little  on  a  them* 
with  which  few  in  the  author's  situation  might  be  trusted ;  but 
we  were  soon  relieved,  and  readily  formed  the  opinion,  that 
proof  of  finer  tact,  of  more  skilful  calculation  of  the  foundadons 
and  the  liuiits  of  others'  sympathies,  has  not  been  afforded  by  anj 
writer  who  ever  ventured  to  give  his  thoughts  to  the  world  in 
circumstances  of  equal  trial  and  difficulty.  The  memoir  is  a 
public  benefit.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to  better  the  heart — 
to  inspire  a  love  for  talent  and  worth,  for  true  greatness  and 
true  humility.  To  all  classes  of  readers  it  must  prove  a  subject 
of  instruedve  and  delightful  contemplation :  but  where  the  mind 
and  morals  are  yet  to  form ;  where  the  generous  purpose  is  yet 
to  fix  in  the  young  bosom,  it  is  invaluable.  The  following  ex* 
tract,  from  its  commencement,  will  introduce  the  reader  at  once 
to  the  history  and  the  historian. 

“  Immediately  after  Mrs.  Brunton’s  death,  various  eloquent  tri¬ 
butes  were  prid  to  her  memory  in  the  newspapers  of  Edinburgh. 
Her  literary  friends,  however,  have  expressed  a  wish,  that  some  more 
detailed  Memoir  of  her  life  should  be  prepared ;  exhibiting  chiefly 
the  history  of  her  mind,  and  her  habits  of  composition.  With  that 
wish  I  have  w'illingly.  complied.  It  has  been  for  twenty  years  my 
happiness  to  watch  the  workings  of  that  noble  mind — my  chief  use¬ 
fulness  to  aid  its  progress,  however  feebly.  Nothing  is  more  sooth¬ 
ing  to  me  now,  than  to  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  her— nothing 
more  dear,  than  to  diffuse  the  benefit  of  her  example. 

“  I  know  that  I  shall  perform  the  task  very  inadequately.  Were 
I  better  qualified  than  1  am  for  its  disdiarge,  the  relation  which  t 
bore  to  her  makes  it  needful  for  me  to  repress  feelings,  upon  which 
any  other  biographer  would  have  dwelt  with  delight.  But  if  I  can 
in^e  her  memory  useful  to  one  of  her  fellow  creatures,  this  is  the 
only  consideration  which  her  sainted  spirit  would  prize. 

“  Mary  Balfour  was  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Bal- 
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four  of  Elwick,  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
county  of  Orkney.  Her  mother  was  Frances  Ligonier,  only  daugh. 
ter  of  Colonel  Ligonier  of  the  13th  Dragoons. 

“  Mary  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Burra  in  Orkney,  Ist  of  Novem- 
her,  1773.  Her  early  education  was  not  conducted  on  any  regular 
plan.  Her  father,  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  acquire- 
ments,  hatl  little  leisure  for  superintending  it,  and  was  very  often  ne¬ 
cessarily  absent  from  his  family.  Her  mother  had  early  lieen  left  an 
orphan  to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Ligonier ; 
and  had  been  trained  rather  to  the  accomplishments  which  adorn  a 
court,  than  to  those  whish  are  useful  in  domestic  life.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  person  of  great  natural  acuteness,  and  of  very  lively  wit ;  and 
her  conversation,  original  though  desultory,  had  no  doubt  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  rousing  her  daughter’s  mind.  She  was  assiduous, 
too,  in  conveying  the  accomplishnxints  which  she  herself  retained  ; 
and  Mary  berame,  under  her  mother’s  care,  a  considerable  proficient 
in  music,  and  an  excellent  French  and  Italian  scholar.  From  these 
languages  she  was  much  accustomed  to  translate ;  and  there  is  no 
other  habit  of  her  early  life  which  tends,  in  any  degree,  to  account 
for  the  great  facility  and  correctness  with  which  her  subsequent  com¬ 
positions  were  written. 

“  When  she  passed  the  bounds  of  mere  childhood,  tha  d^ects,  un¬ 
der  which  her  early  education  must  otherwise  have  laboured,  were 
remedied  partly  by  a  short  residence  at  school  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
still  more,  by  the  affectionate  care  of  her  father’s  sisters ;  of  whose 
kindness  she  entertained,  through  life,  the  most  grateful  recollecdon. 
But  as  a  great  part  of  her  training  wa.^  still  left  to  herself,  her  love 
for  reading  spent  itself  on  poetry  and  fiction.  They  helped  to  people 
for  har  that  world  of  her  own,  which  the  day-dreams  of  youth  called 
up  in  her  solitude. 

“  At  a  very  early  age,  the  charge  of  her  father’s  household  devolv¬ 
ed  upon  her ;  and  the  detads  of  nousekeeping  in  Orkney  are  of  so 
exhausting  a  kind,  that,  from  her  sixteenth  to  her  twentieth  year, 
she  could  have  had  very  little  leisure  for  self-improvement. 

“  About  this  time.  Viscountess  Wentworth,  (who  had  formerly 
been  the  wife  of  Mrs.  Balfour’s  brother,  the  second  Earl  of  Ligonier,) 
proposed  that  Mary,  her  god-daughter,  should  reside  with  her  in 
London.  What  influence  mis  alteration  might  have  had  on  her  after 
life,  is  left  to  be  matter  of  conjecture.  She  preferred  the  quiet  and 
privacy  of  a  Scotch  parsonage.  We  were  married  in  her  twentieth 
year ;  and  went  to  reside  at  Bolton,  near  Haddington.  Pp.  v. — ix. 

After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Brunton's  whole  leisure  was  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  her  mind  ;  in  which  her  husband'  had  a 
much  larger  share  than  he  himself  can  properly  record.  Lan¬ 
guages  were  her  steady  pursuit.  Metaphysics  and  morals,  in 
the  works  of  Reid  and  Smith,  much  and  long  attracted  her.  Dr. 
Robertson  was  her  favourite  historian,  and  the  delightful  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  fortunes  of  Columbus  preferred  by  her  among  the 
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works  of  that  accomplished  "'liter.  The  I'ol  lowing  fact  is  cu¬ 
rious  ;  but  the  account  of  it  scarcely  satisfactory. 

“  She  repeateilly  began,  but  as  often  relinquishetl,  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Where  the  address  to  the  intellect  was  direct  and  pure, 
she  was  interested  and  successful.  But  a  single  demonstration  by 
means  of  the  reduclio  ad  atmirdum,  or  of  applying  one  figure  to  an(>- 
ther  in  order  to  show  their  identity,  never  failed  to  estrange  her  few 
a  long  time  from  the  subject  P.  x. 

It  occurs  to  us,  that  a  little  farther  exposition  of  this  anomaly 
would  have  thrown  a  light  upon  the  stnicture  of  Mrs.  Brunton’s 
extraordinary  mind,  of  which  there  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so 
much  in  the  memoir  as  we  could  have  wished. 

Dr.  Brunton  was  soon  preferred  to  one  of  the  churches  in 
Edinburgh,  the  highest  advancement  in  the  Scottish  establish¬ 
ment  ;  if  a  principle  of  perfect  equality  in  all  its  ministers  will 
sanction  that  term.  In  the  following  letter,  Mrs.  Brunton  an¬ 
nounces  this  change  to  her  mother. 

“  I  heartily  regret  the  loss  of  my  little  quiet  residence,  which 
many  nameless  circumstances  have  ende.'urd  to  me.  But  when  I 
think  that  Mr.  B.  without  any  object  in  view,  might  sink  into  indo¬ 
lence,— live  neglected, — and  die  forgotten, — I  am  in  part  reconcile*! 
to  a  removal,  which  will  make  my  wants  far  more  numerous,  and 
niy  income  (all  things  considered)  more  scanty.  And  though  1  shall 
never  cease  to  regret  Bolton, — though  I  must  want  many  things 
which  I  here  enjew ; — and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  though  1  can  no 
longer  expect  that  Mr.  B.  will  continue  so  much  to  be,  as  you  truly 
call  him,  my  companion  and  instructor ;  I  think  1  could  endure  any 
thing  rather  than  see  him,  to  please  me,  consign  himself  with  regret 
to  solitude  and  inaction.  He  ts  pleased  with  a  change  that  gives  him 
something  to  hope  for,  (which  here  he  never  could  have  had,)  and  I 
think  1  can  reconcile  myself,  to  any  thing  that  gives  him  pleasure.” 
P.  xiv. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  memoir  itself,  for  an  account 
of  Mrs.  Brunton's  enlargement  of  sphere,  on  her  introduction  to 
the  society  of  Edinburgh  ;  with  which  last  the  originality  of  her 
conversation,  and  the  singleness  of  her  heart,  made  her  so  great 
a  favourite.  They  will  there  likewise  find  a  very  attractive  his¬ 
tory  of  her  publications ;  witli  a  dcUul  of  the  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  made  so  unpretending  a  young  woman  an 
author.  In  the  following  letter  to  her  intimate  friend  Mrs. 
Izctt,  Mrs.  Brunton  describes  the  fever  of  authorship. 

“  I  write  to-day,  not  because  I  am  in  your  debt,  for  you  know 
you  owe  me  a  letter  as  long  as  yourself ;  but  purely  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  for  Uiree  months  to  come ! 
Ay!  stare  if  you  please — but  do  not  presume  to  challenge  mine 
award— for  know  that  1  am  one  of  the  republic  of  letters.  Pei»ple 
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are  always  great  upon  new  dignities;  and  truly  mine  are  new  enough. 
This  is  the  first  day  of  them ;  this  day  the  6rst  page  of  fair  print  was 
presented  to  my  eyes,  and  they  are  to  be  feasted  with  four  slieets  a. 
week,  for  three  or  four  months  to  come.  •  • 

“  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  what  is  alone  necessary  to  make  the 
feeblest  undertakings  prosper.  Join  with  me,  in  begging  for  all  niy 
undertakings  that  blessing,  which  in  itself  is  the  only  true  riches, 
and  which  bringeth  no  sorrow  with  H.  If  "  two  of  us  shall  agree 
touching  any  thing  which  we  shall  ask,"  we  have  a  promise  that  it 
shall  be  granted.  Ask  with  me  that  our  Master  may  make  this  little 
work  of  mine  the  mean  instrument  of  His  glory,  by  promoting  vir. 
tue,  if  it  be  but  in  one  heart.  Ask  for  me,  too,  that  tne  sins  attend¬ 
ing  its  executimi  may  be  pardoned ;  and  that  1  may  neither  be  elated 
by  its  success,  nor  fretted  by  its  failure ! 

Its  failure !  the  very  thought  makes  my  flesh  creep !  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  to  you  what  a  fellow-feeling  I  have  now  with  the  poor  wrretch- 
es,  whose  works  fall  dead  from  the  press.  Well— well — by  the 
end  of  February  or  b^inning  of  March,  my  rank  in  the  scale  of 
literary  being  will  be  determined  by  a  sentence  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  A  hundred  things  may  happen  ere  then,  which  will 
make  tliat  sentence  of  as  small  avail  to  me,  as  the  fcmns  of  the  clouds 
that  pass  over  me.  *  * 

“  Acknowledge  this  as  a  fuU-gromn  letter ;  and  excuse  Uie  blankji 
for  the  sake  of  the  new  and  disastrous  situation  of  your  very  afle^ 
donate  M.  B.*  • 

The  eminent  success  of  both  her  former  works  is  well  known 
tp  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  world  of  letters. 

Mrs.  Brunton,  after  the  birth  of  a  still-bom  son,  from  which  ^ 
she  recovered  with  unexpected  rapidity,  was  attacked  with  fever, 
which  terminated  fatally  on  the  twelfth  day  from  her  delivery.  Her 
forebodings  of  the  result  of  a  trial,  which,  had  she  passed  through 
it  safe,  would  have  crowned  her  earthly  happiness,  are  most 
touchingly  narrated  in  the  memoir.  Her  delioerate  preparations 
have  something  awful  in  them.  **  The  clothes  in  which  she  was  laid 
**  in  the  grave  were  selected  by  herself.  She  had  chosen  and  label- 
**  led  some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  her  more  intimate  friends ; 
and  the  intimabons  of  her  death  were  sent  round  from  a  list  in 
her  own  hand- writing.  But  these  anticipations,  though  so  deep- 
“  ly  fixed,  neiiher  shook  her  fortitude,  nor  diminished  her  cheer- 
“  fulness.”  The  beauty  of  the  following  to  Mrs.  Balfour,  her 
nster-in-law,  its  fortitude  and  tenderness,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  affecting  letters  we  have  ever  perused. 

«  •  *  •  If  it  please  .Almighty  God  to  spare  my  infant's  life  and 
my  own,  I  trust  I  am  "  ma^  of  sterner  stulf"  than  to  shrink  from 
a  few  hours  of  any  pain  which  nature  can  support.— 1  suppose  the 
trial  will  be  made  a^ut  three  weeks  hence.  I  nope  not  sooner ;  for 
even  then  1  shall  scarcely  be  ready.  Ready,  do  1  say  ?  hat  time 
would  be  necessary  to  prepare  me  fur  the  change  wmch  1  must  pro* 
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tyhly  then  undergo!  But  th^re  is  ONE  with  whcmi  one  day  is  as  a 
thou. and  years !  When  I  spoke  of  preparation,  I  merely  meant  that 
I  had  not  "  set  my  house  in  order." 

“  I  wish,  my  dear  Mary,  that  some  of  you  would  write  to  me 
very  circumstantially  about  aunt  Craigie;  and  soon,  lest  the  letter -be 
too  late  for  me.  If  I  am  to  be  removed,  I  cannot  r^n^  that  she  is 
so  soon  to  follow.  But  what  a  loss  will  she  be  to  every  member  oi 
your  circle  ?  Where  is  there  a  being  within  the  sphere  of  her  iiifhi> 
ence,  who  does  not  owe  to  her  many  acts  of  kindness  ?  It  grieves  . 
me  especially  to  think  of  her  excellent  sister,  whose  kind  heart  will 
ihel  hw  privation  most  deeply !  Remember  me  most  affectionately 
to  them  both,  especially  to  aunt  Mary,  who  was  the  first  love  of  my 
heart — who  was  the  firk  person  whom  I  recollect  as  showing  me 
kindness— and  who,  since  the  time  when  1  remember  her  singing  to 
sooth  roe,  till  this  moment  of  my  sending  her  ray  blessing  and.  iare« 
wall,  has  never  ceased  to  be  kind  and  dear  to  me ! 

May  God  bless  my  dear  William  and  you,  in  yoiir  family,  and  in 
sQ  your  cmioems ;  but  diiefiy  in  that  great  concern  of  making  your 
oapduQt  in  this  life  a  preparation  fw  a  better  I  1  shall  not  write 
a|W.  My  husband  will.—” 

'  The  memoir  concludes  with  a  short  but  well  written  descrip- 
fion  of  the  structure  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  mind,  and  of  her  religi¬ 
ous  character.  We  would  recommend  the  following  extract  to 
die  more  ^ewy  professors  of  the  present  day. 

**  On  her  religious  character  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dilate, 
fer  her  piety  .was  not  of  an  ostentatious  or  obtrusive  kind.  It  was 
willingly  avowed  whenever  it  could  benefit  others,  by  examjde ;  but 
k  shrunK  fisom  observation  in  its  details,  and  there  is  a  sacredness  in 
ki  privacy  on  which  I  dare  not  intrude. 

”  Though  her  affections  were  warm,  her  religion  was  not  a  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  affections  only.  Her  powerful  and  discriminating  judg¬ 
ment  was  faithfully  employed  in  investigating  the  evidences  of  her 
belief,  even  while  she  prayed  most  meekly  for  that  faith  which  com- 
eth  down  only  from  the  Father  of  Lights." 

Never,  we  feel  assured,  was  mepioir  concluded  with  more  beau¬ 
ty  and  feeling  than  are  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

“  The  only  direct  contributirni^  which  she  has  left  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  her  fellow-creattues,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  her  works 
•  already  published,  is  the  fragment  inserted  in  this  volume,  under  the 
title  which  she  herself  had  given  it,  of  Helps  to  Devotion.  It  is 
published  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  it.  Some  <Hie,  I  trust, 
of  judgment  as  sound,  of  affections  as  warm,  and  of  piety  as  ardent  as 
her  own,  will  complete  the  selection  which  she  has  begun.  In  the 
preface,  of  which  the  manuscript  is.  blotted  with  tears  of  the  most  ea¬ 
ger  interest,  she  draws  the  picture  of  the  influence  of  her  religion  upon 
her  own  mind. 

"  1  never  was  acquainted  witli  any  human  being,  who,  in  every 
concern  of  life,  minute  or  important,  was  guided  by  a  more  earnest 
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wish  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  principle  might,  at  times,  be  mas. 
tered  by  temptation,  but  it  was  not  forgotten ;  and  the  meekest  and 
humblest  self-condemnation  immediately  acknowledged  the  folly  of 
having  swerved  from  its  dictates. 

“  So  long  as  the  use  of  her  understanding  was  preserved  to  her,  the 
same  temper  which  had  swayed  her  through  life,  was  manifested  on 
her  death-bed.  On  one  of  the  last  occasions,  when  I  expressed  to  her 
my  delight  and  gratitude  for  the  increasing  hopesof  her  recovery ;  her 
answer  was,  that  tliough  she  could  not  but  wish  to  live  while  her  life 
was  so  valued,  her  earnest  prayer  had  been,  that  in  this  and  in  every 
thing  else,  instead  of  her  being  allowed  to  cbuse  for  herelf,  her  hea- 
venly  Father  might  do  what  was  best  for  us  both. 

“  Within  two  short  days  tliereafter,  the  violence  of  fever  suspended 
the  expressions  of  her  feelings  !  God  only  knows  with  what  bitterness 
of  heart  I  longed  that  one  ray  of  intelligence  might  return  ere  her  de¬ 
parture  ;  that  1  might  hear  her  sjieak  once  again  of  her  faith  and 
tiope;that  I  might  once  again  receive  her  blessing.  It  was '  best  for  her* 
that  recognition  should  not  aggravate  the  last  conflict  of  nature ;  and, 
—for  me, — if  I  cannot  profit  by  the  remembrance  of  her  life,  the  ac< 
cents  of  her  last  breath  would  have  been  lost  upon  me."  Fp .  cxv.— cxvii. 


We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Bninton's 
life  and  character,  because  we  think  that  it  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  volume.  Nor  do  we,  in  expressing  this  opinion,  attri¬ 
bute  to  her  a  lower  literary  rank  than  to  her  biographer ;  it  is 
because  the  memoir  places  her  in  so  prominent  a  point  of  view. 
We  have  allotted  to  Dr.  Brunton  a  high  place  in  our  estimate 
of  this  publication,  as  far  as  he  has  directly  contributed  to  it ; 
but  he  will  be  the  last  to  complain,  that  his  detail  has  so  enUre- 
ly  answered  its  end,  that  his  readers  almost  lose  sight  of  him  in 
the  living  portrait  which  he  draws  of  his  lamented  partner. 

Our  limits  force  us  to  make  reference  to  the  volume  itself  for 


Mrs.  Bninton's  letters.  In  original  thought,  wit,  and  humour, 
expressed  in  a  style  of  great  purity  and  elegance,  they  are  not 
excelled  by  many  letters  w’hich  have  been  pulilished. 

We  come  now  to  the  fragment  of  “  Emmeline,”  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  which,  we  are  indebted  for  the  memoir  which  we  have 


just  left :  for  that  memoir  itself  demonstrates,  tliat  the  author 
would  not  have  ventured  it  forth  alone ;  nor  trusted  from  his 


custody  even  the  specimens  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  powers  of  letter¬ 
writing,  but  in  the  company  of  a  more  important  effort  of  her 
genius.  Mrs.  Brunton  tasked  herself  with  a  theme,  we  fear,  of 
more  difficulty  than  felicity  in  the  tale  of,‘i  Emmeline.”  Her  two 
former  works  have  shewn,  that,  in  her  grand  object  of  doing  good, 
she  not  only  paints  the  beauty  of  virtue,  but  still  more  believes 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  minute  delineation  of  the  deformity  and  folly 
of  vice  In  the  present  fragment  she  deals  with  crime  ;  and  in¬ 
troduces  her  readers,  in  the  very  outset,  to  convicted  cruninais  as 
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her  principal  and  only  characters ;  and  moreover  chooses  their 
punishment  as  the  sole  subject-matter  of  her  narrative.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  present  period  displays  any  bad  pre-eminence  over 
former  times  in  the  prevalence  of  conju^l  infidelity,  is  perhaps 
uncertain ;  but  public  feeling  had  of  late  been  repeatedly  outrag- 
etl  by  the  marriages  of  the  guilty, — by  their  second  vows,  with  the 
sentences  of  divorce  for  former  peijuries  hung  round  their  necks.' 
Mrs.  Brunton's  object  is  to  shew,  that  no  such  profanation  can 
be  followed  by  connubial  happiness ;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
element  in  the  lot  of  her  guilty  pmr,  which  might,  even  by  im- 

Elication,  share  with  their  crime  in  working  out  their  misery,  she 
as  purposely  placed  them  in  rank,  affluence,  and  honour,  and 
clothed  them  with  every  grace  of  mind  and  person  which  could 
adorn  human  beings.'  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
story : 

Emmeline,  a  lady  perfectly  beautiful  and  amiable,  and,  but  for 
one  grand  offence,  of  irreproachable  character,  and  even  virtue, 
is  introduced  to  us  preparing,  on  the  wedding  day,  for  her  second 
marriage.  We  are  rather  startled  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
ioanuated,  rather  than  declared,  that  she  had  been  a  bride  beu 
fore  under  happier  aus|Mces ;  but  our  feelings  revolt  when  the 
truth  comes  upon  us,  that  she  is  a  divorced  adulteress,  and  that 
her  seducer  is  the  bridegroom.  Yet  Sir  Sidney  de  Clifford  has 
all  the  professional  glory  which  can  render  illustrious  a  sol¬ 
dier;  and  all  the  personal  and  mental  endowments,  rank, 
wealth,  and  dignity  of  character,  which  can  adorn  that  en¬ 
viable  person  cmled  a  perfect  English  gentleman.  He  leads 
to  the  aJtar  the  Emmeline  already  described ;  who,  but  for  him, 
would  have  been  making  happy  the  home  of  ah  excellent  hus¬ 
band,  and  several  fine  children.  We  are  present  at  their  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  so,  of  course,  are  not  the  virtuous  mother  and  sister 
of  De  Clifford,  once  the  friends  of  Emmeline.  They  intimate 
to  him  that  they  have  left  his  paternal  home,  the  noble  house 
and  park  of  Euston,  for  him  and  his  bride.  This  indispensable 
step  sorely  wounds  De  Clifford ;  .who  in  the  hojje  that  these  dear 
relatives  wrill  relent,  conceals  their  declaration  from  Emmeline ; 
while  she,  considering  all  she  knew,  rather  rimply  asks  when  they 
will  join  their  society.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  nuptials  sharply 
Uy  Iboth  parties,  it  is  a  very  conscious,  guilty,  doubtful  sort 
of  marriage.  The  bridegroom  and  bride  dare  not  trust  themselves 
with  even  a  look  at  each  other ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  vows  is 
very  naturally  followed  in  the  latter,  by  an  impassioned  flood  of 
tears.  They  are  soon  the  objects  of  a  very  noble  act  of  high  feeling 
in  the  injured  first  husband  of  Emmeline,  the  father  of  her  desert- 
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ed  children ;  who,  immediately  after  her  second  marriage,  returns 
to  her  the  fortune  she  had  Drought  him.  De  Clifford's  proud 
heart  swells  with  indignation*  at  mis  supposed  insult ;  and  he  is 
the  more  irritated  that  it  is  not  treated  by  Enimeline  with  scorn. 
His  own  return  is  a  second  challenge  to  Mr.  Devereux  to  fight 
him ;  that  he  may  give  him  <tatisfaction  for  his  wrongs.  No  duel, 
however,  takes  place ;  Mr.  Devereux  most  probably  not  seeing 
the  justice  or  the  sense  of  that  mode  of  settling  the  heavy 
account  between  himself  and  the  seducer  of  his  wife.  De  Clif¬ 
ford  and  Emmeline  retire  to  Euston  :  which  is  finely  described 
as  a  noble  English  baronial  hall ;  with  ancient  oaks  and  ver- 
dant  lawn  without,  and  massy  wmnscottings  within.  The  couple 
are,  of  course,  “  the  world  to  each  other,”  and  often  express  their 
resolution  to  be  perfectly  happy.  Yet  the  enemy  is  but  imper¬ 
fectly  disposed  of  between  them.  De  Clifford  tortures  himself 
with  the  neglect  with  which  he  is  treated  by  Devereux,  and 
with  his  wife's  imputed  meanness  in  accepUng  the  bounty  of 
the  latter;  and  b^omes  by  no  means  an  agreeable  comps- 
nion.  The  partner  of  his  solitude  be^ns  to  alarmed,  and 
has  fearful  forebodings,  which  he,  of  course,  assures  her  have 
no  reasonable  foundation;  but  his  manner  belies  his  words, 
and  only  increases  her  uneasiness.  The  neighbourhood  do  not 
Tint  the  new  married  pair ;  and  are  charged  by  the  proud  and 
unreasonable  De  Clifford  with  prejudice,  narrow  mindedness, 
and  prudery  as  usual.  Nobody  takes  notice  of  Emmeline  at 
ehurch.  They  feel  their  solitude  the  more  that  they  are  conscious 
their  society  is  scorned.  But  all  this  they  say  is  of  no  conse- 

auence,  they  are  still  the  world  to  each  other.  De  Clifford's  mo- 
ler  and  sister  do  not  relent.  “  As  they  please,”  is  his  remark 
upon  thdr  neglect.  He  goes  to  a  public  meeting  about  a  canal, 
where  he  distinguishes  himself ;  and,  weary  of  his  irksome  retire^ 
ment,  accepts  an  invitation,  in  which  his  lady  is  not  included, 
to  dine  with  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity.  There  he  meets  with 
a  Mrs.  Villiers,  the  wife  of  his  nearest  neighbour ;  upon  whose 
accomplishments  and  attractions  he  much  expatiates,  when  he 
returns  to  his  londy  spouse.  He  repeatedly  recurs  to  the 
subject,  and  often  expresses  a  wish  that  Emmeline  knew  the 
delightful  Mrs.  Villiers.  But  Emmeline  is  not  noticed  by  Mrs. 
Villiers  when  they  meet ;  and  %is,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  ril- 
lage-milliner's  shop,  pointedly  avoided  by  her.  To  make  her 
lot  more  strikingly  deserted, — as  a  skilful  landscape  piunter 
inarks  a  waste,  by  introducing  some  solitary  living  thing,— one 
lady  viidts  Emmeline ;  a  lady,  however,  who  having  l^n  her 
husband's  housekeeper,  is  no  more  than  low  in  her  origin,  and 
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vulgar  in  her  muiners ;  and  who,  less  from  bad  morals  than 
coarse  mind,  has  no  scrupulous  delicacies  in  the  way  of  making 
an  acquaintance  with  the  lady  of  Sir  Sidney  de  Cliiibrd.  This 
visit  has  no  consequences  beyond  a  dose  of  gossip  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Jenkinson ;  and  an  unconscionable  lunch  solemnly  devour¬ 
ed  by  her  husband.  ♦*  You  think  we  ought  not  to  return  the 
Jenkinsons’  visit  IT  “  As  you  please,  Emmeline.”  “  Perhaps 
then,”  stud  she  in  the  same  tone,  “  I  had  better  write  her  a  note^ 
to  8^  that  I  pay  no  visits  at  present  “  If  you  choose,  my 
love,”  was  De  Clifford’s  reply. 

Emmeline's  severest  trim  remains ;  and  with  it  the  fragment 
ends.  Necessity  brings  Mrs.  Villiers  to  Euston.  A  fine,  spirited 
boy  of  her’s  falls  from  a  tree  into  Euston  park,  and  is  carried 
nearly  dead  to  the  house.  Emmeline  attends  the  little  sufierer 
till  his  mother  arrives ;  who  is  treated  during  her  stay  with  the 
most  delicate  attention  and  sympathy.  Emmeline,  however,  al¬ 
though  she  orders  every  thing  for  Mrs.  Yilliers’  accommoda¬ 
tion,  is  not  herself  seen  by  that  lady  till  the  moment  of  her  de¬ 
parture.  Thanks,  most  grateful,  cordial  thanks,  are  given  to 
her;  but  not  a  hint  is  dropped  of  a  continuance  of  the  ac¬ 
quaintance.  '  As  we  shall  have  space  for  only  one  quotation,  wc 
^all  give  this  incident  in  the  author's  own  words ;  and  making 
the  extract  purposely  full,  shall  hold  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  and  filling  with  which  the  tale  is  told. 

“  Mr.  Villiers,  who  had  been  from  home  when  the  news  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune  was  brought,  now  arrived ;  and  Emmeline  stole  unnoticed 
from  the  room.  Nor,  during  the  day  and  night  which  elapsed  before 
the  diild  could  be  removed,  did  she  venture  to  intrude  upon  Mrs. 
Villiers,  though  every  attention  which  poUteness  could  suggest  was 
bestowed  upon  the  unwilhng  visitor. 

“  Nor  was  it  politeness  alone  that  dictated  those  attentions.  Em¬ 
meline’s  heart  was  in  them  alL  While  useful  to  the  virtuous  Mrs. 
Villiers,  Emmeline  felt  for  the  moment  as  if  restored  to  her  better 
wlf—as  if  she  could  once  more  claim  hunt  affinity  with  the  worthier 
part  of  womankind.  Her  spirits  rose ;  she  endeavoured  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  had  now  obtained  a  certain  introduction  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Mrs.  Villiers ;  and  she  already  anticipated,  as  its  happy  conse¬ 
quence,  the  restoration  of  her  interconrse  with  Lady  De  C^fford  and 
Mary,  the  most  respected  and  beloved  of  her  friends.  *  And  you, 
dear  De  Clifford,’  she  thought,  a.s  she  looked  at  her  husband,  *  will 
a^in  be  happy  in  a  home  peopled  witli  those  you  love ;  your  noble 
spirit  will  no  longer  be  galled,  by  seeing  your  wife  despis^  and  re¬ 
nounced  by  all  human  knid  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  your  poor  Emme¬ 
line  will  seem  less  unworthy  to  be  treated  aihi’trusted  like  a  friend  !* 

.  Mrs.  Villiers’s  involuntary  visit,  however,  drew  to  a  close.  The 
child  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  permission  was  given  for 
his  removal.  With  a  beating  heart  Emmeline  saw  the  preparation? 
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for  the  departure  of  her  guests.  At  first,  she  thought  herself  sure 
that  Mrs.  Villiers  could  not  go  without  thanking  her  in  person  for 
her  attentions^  and  turned  to  her  glass  with  a  wish  to  render  her  ap. 
pearance  as  prepossessing  as  she  could ;  drew  closer  the  covering  on 
her  bosom,  and  arranged  her  head-chess  to  an  air  of  grave  simplicity. 
The  only  ornament  of  her  attire  she  laid  aside — herself  unconscious 
why  she  did  so.  It  was  De  Clifford's  picture  which  hung  round  her 
neck,  and  ^e  herself  knew  not  that  she  shrunk  from  reminding  Mrs. 
Villiers  of  her  connection  with  De  Clifford. 


"  She  every  moment  expected  to  hear  her  announced ;  but  the 
moments  pas^,  and  brought  no  visitor.  She  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  were  possible  that  Mrs.  Villiers  could  depart  without  see. 
ing  her,  and  then  to  fear  that  it  was  certain.  She  b^^  to  doubt 
whether  she  cmght  or  not,  in  politeness,  to  have  sought  the  company 
of  her  guest,  hesitat^  whether  she  should  not  yet  present  her* 
self  before  Mrs.  Villiers ;  but  some  remains  of  pride,  that  incurable 
disease  of  the  human  soul,  which  not  even  anguish,  remorse,  and 
disgrace  can  eradicate,  forbade  her  to  hazard  a  repulse. 

“  The  carriage  which  was  to  convey  the  invalid  home  drove  up 
to  the  door,  ancl  tears  of  disappointment  and  mortification  had  filled 
Emmeline's  eyes,  when  Mrs.' Villiers  at  last  requested  admission. 
The  glow  of  joy  and  of  timidity  brightening  in  her  delicate  cheek, 
Emmeline  hastily  advanced  to  receive  her  welcxxne  visitor ;  and,  as 
she  stocxl  before  her  guest,  trembling,  yet  glad, — embarrassed,  yet 
gnmeful — the  forgotten  tear  still  glittering  under,  her  long  dark  eye*  ' 
lashes — her  slender  form  bending  somewmt  forward,  hem  in  cour* 
tesy,  half  in  habitual  dejection, — Mrs.  Villiers  gaz(^  on  her  with  • 
compassion  that  rose  even  to  pain.  "  Lovely,  miserable  thing !"  she 
thought,  must  thou,  so  fexmed  to  adexn  virtue,  charm  only  to 
disguise  the  deformity  of  vice !  Yet,  sucdi  as  thou  art,  except  those 
charms,  might  I  have  been,  had  not  the  providence  and  grace  of 
Him  whom  thou  knowest  not,  preserved  me !  Unhappy  victim  of  a 
sentence  wise  as  it  is  terrible  ! — But  the  nobler  the  victim,  the  more 
solemn  the  warning !  I  must  not  help  thee  to  hide  the  brand  that 
warns  others  from  thy  crime  and  thy  punishment.” 

“  No  trace  of  severity  or  of  scorn  appeared  in  her  maimer ;  for 
heir's  was  the  spirit  that  “  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,”  but  regards  it  as 
the  foul  spot  of  pestilence,  loathsome  indeed,  but  deadly  too.  'The 
majesty  of  independence  and  virtue  was  so  softened  in  her  mind 
and  voice  by  C^stian  compassion,  that  Emmeline  was  irresistibly 
won  to  love,  as  well  as  to  respect,  and  felt  almost  re-assured  and 
happy. 

,  “  Mrs.  Villiers  had  thanked  her  gracefully,  nay  warmly,  for  her 
homitalities ;  she  had  bid  her  a  gentle,  almost  a  kind  farewell ;  she 
had  turned  to  go,  and  was  alret^y  disappearing,  before  Emmeline 
observed  that  not  a  hint  had  been  dropped  of  their  future  inter¬ 
course.  She  made  one  quick  gesture  as  if  to  follow  her  guest,  then 
with  a  bitter  sigh  sunk  back  into  her  seat  '  It  b  all  over !'  she 
aaid.  *  From  equal  as  from  friend,  I  am  banished  for  ever !  O, 
De  Clifimxi !  what  have  I  not  sacrificed  for  you !’ 
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"  Yet  the  thought  was  scarcely  formed,  ere  she  reproached  her* 
self  with  regretting  a^  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  for  one  so 
dear ;  and  when  ^  Clifford  came  in,  and  tenderly  inquired  the 
cause  of  hCr  increased  melancholy,  all  that  she  had  renounc^  seemed 
for  the  moment  light  in  the  balance.  It  was  with  some  reluctance 
that  she  confessed  to  her  husband  her  hopes  and  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  for  she  was  daily  sinking  deeper  into  that  abasement,  which, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  was  withcmwing  her  from  the  confidence 
of  wedded  friendship. 

Before  she  had  ended  her  detail,  De  Clifford  had  coldly  released 
her  from  hh  arms.  *  And  is  that  aH  ?’  he  said,  turning  away.  *  If 
you  would  learn  a  little  of  the  dignity  and  self-dependence  that  be¬ 
come  your  condition,  Emmeline,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  oi 
every  indifferent  perscm  to  rufiie  your  spirits  or  your  temper.' 

“  The  reproach  was  no  sooner  uttered,  than  he  was  conscious  that 
the  latter  part  of  it  sprang  only  from  his  own  jaundiced  perceptions; 
^et  not  deigning  to  retract,  he  left  Emmeline  alone  to  weep  over  its 
injustice.  But  Emmeline  was  not  the  greatest  sufferer.  I'he  pliant 
nature  of  woman  is  perhaps  incapable  of  that  anguish  which  deserv¬ 
ed  humiliation  inflicts  on  the  stubborn  soul  of  man.  Emmeline 
could  shed  tsars  and  find  relief  in  them ;  could  own  that  she  deserv* 
ed  her  fate,  and  submit  to  it  unresisting,  though  in  smtow.  Hour 
after  hour,  De  Clifford  could  nurse  his  bitter  flights  al<»e,  could 
find  in  his  own  misery  a  reason  for  hating  all  human  kind,  ■  could 
execrate  the  severity  of  those  who  stand,  and  the  folly  of  those  who 
fidl ;  could  weigh  what  he  had  renounced  against  what  he  had  ob* 
tained ;  smile  in  disdain  upon  the  infatuated  eagerness  of  his  former 
pursuit,  and  the  more  infatuated  facility  oThis  prey ;  could  curse  the 
hour  when  honour,  activity,  and  fame,  every  miwy  pursuit,  every 
heroic  purpose,  were  spumed  for  a  toy ;  doubt  whether  life  were 
worth  the  load  of  weariness  which  it  1^  on  him ;  rouse  himsdf  at 
the  diought  that  a  brave  man's  death  might  yet  shed  its  glory  on  his 
tarnished  name ; — ^then  remember  the  desolate  widowed  Emmeline, 
and  falter ;  then  wipe  the  cold  drops  from  his  forehead,  submit  him¬ 
self  again  to  the  gaze  of  man,  and  be  like  the  deep  flood  of  lava, 
firm,  ^rk,  and  cold  to  the  beholder,  while  devouring  fires  are  yet 
glowing  in  its  heart."  Pp.  9d — 97. 

Before  offering  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  this  singular 
and  original  story,  we  are  prompted  to  ^  here  what  occurs  to 
us  on  its  sentiments  and  composition.  Tnese  are  the  author's 
chief  pnuse.  Joined  to  almost  faultlessness  of  style,  there  is  in 
her  writings  a  strength  and  softness,  a  sound  sense  and  feeling, 
an  elegance  and  pathos,  wluch  are  altogether  fascinating.  These 
characteristics  were  justly  established  by  her  in  her  two  former 
productions,  “  Self  ^ntroP  and  “  Discipline.”  The  present  work 
displays  all  the  vigour  and  wisdom  so  continuous  in  those  which 
preceded  it,  with  a  degree  of  elegance  ana  softness  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  receives  no  aid  from  plot  or  mcident ;  it  is 
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exclusively  a  record  of -feelings,  which  work  within  their  hapless 
prey  in  a  gradual,  gnawing  course,  till  the  reader  actually  suf¬ 
fers  pain  by  the  progress.  Rousseau  himself  could  not  have 
managed  the'^me  plotless  theme  with  more  intense  effect ;  nor 
delineated  with  more  richness  of  thought,  the  workings  of  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  its  daily  aggravation,  its  harsh  expression, — all  the 
misery,  even  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  of  guilty  minds, — than  Mrs. 

'  Brunton  has  done ;  with  an  incalculable  advantage  over  Rous- 
seau  in  moral  effect  ahd  pure  intention.  These  beauties  are  not 
pefhaps  attended  to  on  a  first  perusal.  We  all  of  us  look  for 
inadent  when  we  open  a  work  of  fiction.  Multitudes  not  find¬ 
ing  it,  will  take  no  further  trouble  ;  and  therefore,  we  fear,  will 
not  be  interested  in  this  tale,  tinooflnected  with  the  deeply  aJBect- 
ing  circumstances  in  which  it  is  given  to  the  world.  • 

So  far  we  are  endtled  to  judge  of  “  Emmeline,'"  even  aa'afrag. 
tnent,  and  to  pronounce  upon  it  We  are  almost  averse  to  proceed 
to  consider  its  merit  as  a  fiction.  No  work  of  genius  is  treated  more 
unjustly  than  a  fable  when  criticised  in  parts.  Like  the  work  of 
the  architect,  we  must  see  it  all  to  estimate  its  proportions.  Ex 
**  pede Hercuiem^  will  not  apply  to  a  part  of  a  literary  M’ork  which 
being  purely  a  creation  of  the  author''s  imagination,  denies  us  all 
aid  from  a  knowledge  aliunde  of  that  at  which  the  author  turned. 
The  first  book  of  the  Odyssey  would  never  have  led  us  even  te 
conjecture  when  and  how  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  were  to  end. 
A  statuary  can  restore,  at  least  imagine  restored,  the  Torso  to  an 
entire  Hercules,  and  to  perfect  statues  the  much  mutilated  Theseus 
and  Ilissus.  Nor  is  there  a  figure  on  the  celebrated  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon;  which  may  not  form  a  study  for  an  artist,  as  a  part 
of  a  well  known  and  defined  whole.  If  in  any  work  of  mere 
imagination  the  datum  of  a  part  will  not  enable  us  to  find  the 
remainder,  the  problem  is  of  ten-fold  difficulty  in  the  fragment 
of  “  Emmeline the  fable  of  which  is  so  peculiar,  that  we 
(question  if  any  one  of  its  readers,  even  with  tlie  lud  of  the  out¬ 
line  given  in  the  memoir,  can  confidently  anticipate  its  further 
progress  and  conclusion.  Still,  as  a  fragment  is  all  we  have  or 
can  have,  wc  must  judge  of  what  is  actually  before  us ;  but  al- 
wavs  under  the  qualifications  which  we  have  now  made. 

^'he  grand  desideratum  to  our  minds  in  reading  the  tale  of 
Emmeline"  is  sympathy.  To  the  end  of  our  receiving  plea¬ 
sure  from  a  work  of  invention,  interest'  in  the  characters  in  some 
of  them  at  least,  so  that  our  sympathetic  feelrugs  be  brought  into 
action,  is  indispensable.  But  there  is  not -a  living  creature  in 
‘‘  Emmeline'"  with  whom  we  can  have  sympathy.  The  author 
iloes  not  Intend  to  render  Emmeline  and  De  Clifford  objects 
even  of  our  compassion  ;  and  no  other  characters  share  the  dra- 
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ma,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  these  proscribed,  solitary  sufferers. 
The  outline  hints,  that  Emmeline,  in  the  8e(|uel,  sees  her  much 
injured  husband ;  and  there  is  a  prospective  interest  ui  the  very, 
annunciation  of  this,  which  would  sustmn  our  sphits  as  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  wearisome  days  of  the  offenders,  a  great  while  longer ; 
but  all  our  fellow-feeling  would  be  reserved  for  Devereux- 

With  regard  to  De  Clifford  and  Emmeline  themselves,  the 
first  obstacle  to  our  sympathy  is  a  most  formidable  one  ;  name-  ■ 
ly,  that  these  characters,  as  delineated,  never,  we  apprehend, 
aid  nor  could  exist.  Our  moral  feelings,  *  as  well  as  our  judg¬ 
ment,  assure  us,  that  there  never  was  a  De  Clifford — that  there 
never  was  an  Emmeline.  Their  dispositions,  sensibilities,  and 
virtues,  are  incompatible  with  their  guilt,  in  the  first  place ; 
with  their  abhorrent  marriage,  in  the  next;  and,  in  the  last 
place,  with  their  attempt,  or  even  wish,  to  mingle  with  honour¬ 
able  society,  whos^  most  sacred  bonds  they  have  daringly  set  at 
nought. 

The  next  enemy  to  our  sympathy  is  this,  that  even  if  we 
could  imagine  the  existence  of  such  beings  as  the  tale  describes, 
their  good  qualities  would  only  operate  with  us  as  aggravations 
of  their  deliuerate  guilt ;  and  of  the  calm  selfishness  with  which 
they  attempt  to  le^ize  their  infamy.  On  their  sufferings,  we 
should  look  as  we  should  on  any  other  well  merited  punishment; 
with  this  difference,  that  we  should  find  wanting  the  compassionate 
feelings  which  common  offenders  excite,  when  prostrate  beneath 
the  stroke  of  the  law,  All  the  affluence — all  the  advantages  of 
external  lot— all  the  accomplishments  of  person  and  mind — all 
the  honours  and  glories  with  which  the  author  lias  surrounded 
them,  are  so  many  barriers  to  our  fellow-feeling  with  them,  or 
concern  with  what  becomes  of  them.  The  author,  in  creabng 
her  personages,  we  fear,  got  entangled  in  inconsistency  which 
is  quite  manifest  to  a  looker-on.  She  had  resolved  that  her 
heroine  should  be  perfectly  amiable,  and,  but  for  one  crime,  per¬ 
fectly  virtuous,  ac<x>rding  to  worldly  estimation ;  and  that  her 
hero  should  be  a  hero  indeed,  thanked  by  Parliament  for  his 
victories,  and  huzzaed  without  its  walls,  high  minded,  generous 
and  noble ;  but  she  did  not  certiunly  sufficiently  estimate  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  moral  sentiments  of  the  foulness  pf  that  cloud  with 
which  all  these  glories  are  veiled,  when  she  presented  to  us 
this  pair,  with  every  requiate  for  adorning  honourable  wed¬ 
lock,  selfishly  and  cruelly  cutting  their  way  to  an  unhallowed 
union,  through  the  bosoms  of  a  generous  and  affectionate  hu». 
.  liand  and  his  children,  of  a  doadng  mother  and  aster;  till, 
like  murderers,  they  are  left  alone  in  a  solitude  of  their  own 
making.  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  remarking,  that  to  us 
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there  appears  an  incongruity  in  the  story,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  the  author  being  trammel¬ 
led  by  her  theory,  and  confined  by  the  prospective  moral  she 
had  it  in  view  to  educe.  If  it  is  alleged  that  she  never  meant 
to  excite  our  sympathies ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  shew  that 
even  all  the  graces  she  describes  will  not  succew  in  doing  so, 
when  in  union  with  crime  so  foul ;  we  are  constrained  to  reply, 
that  the'  union  is  so  deficient  in  veririmilitude,  as  to  occasion 
us  absolute  pain  ;  and,  more  generally,  that  the  absence  of  sym¬ 
pathy  is  the  absence  of  interest.  The  only  other  alternative  for 
her,  was  to  resOTt  to  the  truth  of  nature  at  once,  and  to  pourtray 
the  culprits,  as  they  will  always  be  found,  really  selfish  and  un¬ 
feeling.  We  fear,  on  either  supposition,  the  subject  is  not  a  hap¬ 
py  or  suitable  orte  for  a  tale  of  fancy. 

On  the  moral  of  the  tale  a  few  remarks  occur  to  us.  We 
would  say  that  here  the  end  is  not  altogether  satisfactorily  at¬ 
tained.  The  crime  does  not  involve  its  own  punishment,  it 
only  occasions  sufi*ering,  acute  enough  no  doubt,  frcrni  external 
causes.  The  guilty  are  represented  as  writhing  under  that 
sort  of  punishment,  not  under  the  remorse  arising  from  thrir 
crime.  They  are  wretched,  not  because  they  are  criminal,  but 
merely  because  they  are  scorned  and  neglected.  Their  suffer¬ 
ings  are  all  traceable  to  pride,  wounded  by  the  slights  and 
proscription  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  aught 
that  appears,  that  had  they  been  receivedy'  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  their  consciences  alone  would  never  have  troubled  them. 
Now,  here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  mistake.  An  adulterous  mar¬ 
riage  must  be  unhappy.  Why  ?  Not  because  the  crime  will 
be  its  own  punishment,  in  the  stings  of  conscience  and  work¬ 
ings  of  remorse, — but  because  the  guilty  couple  will  be  avoided 
and  scorned.  If  this  be  all,  we  at  once  see  that  the  moral  is 
too  plain  to  need  to  be  announced.  The  world,  it  is  well  known 
already,  shun  all  communion  with  the  adulterers;  at  least  the 
sound  part  of  society  do  so,  in  this  country ;  for  in  order  to  the 
punishment  of  her  cnaracters,  the  author  makes  use  of  this  as  an 
established  fact,  and  furnishes  in  her  story  an  eloquent,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  superfluous  exposition  of  it  as  an  existing  law  of  society. 

It  further  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  not  perfectly  settled  against 
what  offence  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  directed.  It  is,  we  apprehend, 
not  so  much  to  admonish  agmnst  conjugal  infidelity,  as  against 
subsequent  marriage.  “  The  scope  of  the  tale,”  says  the  memoir, 
“  is  to  shew  how  little  chance  there  is  of  happiness,  when  the  di- 
•  voiced  wife  marries  her  seducer.”  Now,  the  crime  and  the 
divorce,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  marriage  can  do  any  additional 
harm  to  the  offenders  themselves.  It  is  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
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infidelity  itself,  that  the  law  of  Scotland  deprives  the  guilty  of 
’  the  resource  of  marriage,  as  an  encouragement  to  their  crime, 

4  and  a  sort  of  pardon  after  it.  A  law  of  this  kind  is  a  much 
.  shorter  way  to  the  end  in  view.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Brunton  had  the  same  preventive  intendon  with  the  Scottish 
Legislature ;  but,  we  fear,  the  refined  detiul  of  suffering  in 
“  Emmeline”  would  operate  but  feebly,  when  every  considera¬ 
tion  in  life  gives  way  l^fore  unbridled  passion.  In  mending  so- 
riety,  there  is  much  to  do  with  human  actions  which  fall  far 
short  of  absolute  crime.  We  hope,  too,  that  in  this  story  Mrs 
Brunton  was  writing  for  a  very  small  portion  of  society ;  and, 
with  our  impression  of  the  hopelessness  of  doing  that  portion 
any  good  by  the  means  she  employs,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  much  of  her  labour  in  producing  so  beautiful  a  com¬ 
position  as  “  Emmeline”  was  unhappily  bestowed.  In  the  fear¬ 
less  and  impartial  zeal  with  which  Mrs.  Brunton  vindicated  the 
great  cause  of  morality  and  religion ;  in  her  untiring  prosecu- 
tiim  of  every  plan  which  appeared  to  her  calculated  to  make 
her  fellow-mortals  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  we  think  she 
might  have  found  boundless  subjects  for  her  creative  fancy, 
wiui  moral  tendencies  less  undecided,  and  lessons  more  exten- 
avely  applicable. 

But  we  relieve  ourselves,  in  the  recollection  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  fragment.  We  know  not  what  alterations  and  remodel¬ 
lings  this  story  might  have  undergone,  upon  subsequent  de¬ 
liberate  consideration.  Shall  we  hazard  the  conjecture,  that 
“  Emmeline”  would  have  remained  a  fragment  if  its  whole 
plan  had  not  been  changed  ; — and  that  the  author,  having  come 
to  feel  that  she  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  a  protracted  scene 
of  punishment,  unrelieved  to  the  spectator  by  events  or  incidents 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  that  play  of  pasrion  on  the  other,  which 
binds  our  sympathies,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  even  to  a  tale  of 
horrors, — would  have  dropped  the  veil  fw  ever. 

We  have  seldom  read  any  writing  of  the  kind  with  greater 
pleasure,  than  the  extracts  from  Mrs.  Brunton's  occarional 
tours,  with  which  this  volume  is  enriched.  Although  nothing 
really  new  is  to  be  looked  for  in  descriptions  of  the  usual  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  traveller’s  attention  in  England  and  Wale?,  or  even 
in  London,  yet  we  find  in  the  extracts  before  us  an  originality 
in  the  manner,  a  liveliness  in  the  style,  and  an  occasional  hu¬ 
mour  in  the  observations,  which  are  truly  delightful.  We  must 
deny  ourselves  several  •  extracts  which  we  had  intended.  The 
following  are  extremely  pleasing. 

**  ■  -  ■  called  to  take  us  to  an  oratorio  at  Covent-Garden.  As 

we  are  nobody,  he  advised  us  to  go  to  the  pit,  that  we  might  have  , 
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some  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing.  We  were  no  sooner  placed  than 
the  adjoining  seats  were  occupied  by  some  very  drunk  sailors,  and 
their  own  true  loves,  whose  expressions  of  affection  made  it  neces^ 
sa^  to  change  our  quarters.  The  music  was  far  superior  to  any 
thing  I  had  hear<}  before.  But  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  com¬ 
pany,  the  praise  of  God  seemed  almost  blasphemy.  All  went  on 
peaceably  enough,  till  it  pleased  Rraham,  the  most  delightful  singer 
that  ever  sung,  to  sing  a  nonsensical  song  about  Lord  Nelson.  Al¬ 
though  the  words  and  tune  were  equally  despicable,  the  song  was 
encored ;  Braham  was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  went  off  without 
complying.  The  next  performer,  Mrs.  Ashe,  a  sweet  modest- look¬ 
ing  creature,  whose  figure  declared  her  to  be  in  no  fit  situation  to 
b^  fright  or  ill-usage,  tried  to  begin  her  song,  but  was  stopped  by 
a  tremendous  outcry.  She  tried  it  again  and  again,  but  not  a  note 
could  be  heard,  and  she  desisted.  The  Halleluiah  chorus  was  be¬ 
gun  ;  but  the  people  bawled,  and  whistled,  and  hissed,  and  thumped, 
and  shrieked,  and  groaned,  and  hooted,  and  made  a  thousand  inde¬ 
scribable  noises  brides,  till  they  fairly  drowned  the  oigan,  the 
French  horns,  the  kettle-drums,  and — the  Halleluiah  chorus!  So  I 
have  seen  Covent-Garden  and  a  rotv  / 

**  To-day,  the  charity  children,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand, 
assembled  in  St.  Paul’s.  They  were  all  clothed  in  the  uniform  of 
their  several  schools,  and  their  dress  was  quite  new  and  clean  ;  they 
were  placed  on  circular  seats  rising  above  each  other,  under  the 
dome.  The  area  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  they  formed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  nave,  were  filled  by  many  thousand  spectotors. 
We  had  a  full  view  of  them  all ;  and  indeed  I  have'  seen  no  view  so 
delightful  in  all  Lom^n,  as  this  sight  of  7000  immortal  beings,  res¬ 
cued  by  the  charity  of  their  fellow-creatures  from  ignorance  and 
misery ;  nor  have  1  heard  any  music  so  noble  as  the  burst  of  their 
little  vcMces,  when  the  (dd  lOOth  Psalm  rung  in  the  mighty  vault  of 
St  Paul’s.  They  too  sung  the  Halleluiah  chorus,  without  any  ac- 
com))animent  but  the  organ.  What  g  contrast  to  Covent-Garden !” 
Pp.  106—108. 

“  At  Woplwich  we  saw  mountains  of  b^,  and  thousands  of  can¬ 
non!  'We  saw  the  whole  process  of  making  ball-cartridges.  The 
balls  are  cast  in  a  n}ould,  two  together,  connected  by  a  bar  of  an 
inch  or  two  long ;  they  are  then  cut  asunder,  close  by  each  ball,  and 
the  little  bar  is  thrown  back  into  the  melting  pot :  then  eadi  ball  is 
tied  in  a  rag ;  then  in  a  paper  cone,  with  room  left  above  it  for  pow¬ 
der.  The  powder  is  run  by  measure  into  the  cone,  «nd  the  top  is 
fa.stened  down  ;  the  cartridges  are  then  packetl  in  small  parcels,  and 
the  business  is  finished.  &u;h  of  these  operations  is  performed  by  a 
different  hand,  and  dispatch  almost  incredible.  One  boy  fills 
fOpO  cartridges  in  a  day ;  little  creatures,  who  would  scarcely  be 
entrusted  in  Orkney  with  the  pastoral  care  of  three  ge^,  earn  eight 
or  nine  shillings  a-week  in  diis  way.”  Pp.  110,  111. 

No  visitor  of  cither  sex  more  narrowly  observed  or  more  mi- 
nu|cly  describes  processes  of  art.  Meux's  brewery — the  potter- 
VtS  ar.d  all  the  steps  of  their  progress— the  fortifications  at  Ports- 
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Diouth,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  graphic,  too,  than  the  del 
scription  of  striking  objects.  We  question  if  the  princely  castle 
of  Warwick  was  ever  more  justly  pictured. 

Mrs.  Brunton’s  ardour  of  mind  often  led  her  to  express  her 
mere  distastes  in  rather  strong  language.  Birmingham,  for  in. 
stance,  she  calls  a  ‘  vile  hole not  merely  because  there  was  no 
beautiful  white  stone  wherewith  to  build  it,  and  because  the  coal 
used  in  the  most  w’onderful  manufactures  in  the  world  will  smoke, 
but  evidently  with  sweeping  allusion  to  the  character  of  its  ini 
habitants.  Now  we  feel  assured,  that  had  Mrs.  Brunton  seen, 
as  she  did  not,  the  better  classes  of  the  population  of  Birmingl 
ham,  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  and  record, 
that,  instead  of  being  confounded  in  the  associations  of  smoke, 
and  brick,  and  brass,  and  bad  halfpence  and  bank  forgeries, 
they  hold  a  striking  pre^piinence  over  the  same  classes  in  many 
other  cities,— which  would  be  very  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact,~ 
not  only  in  scientific  and  literary  enterprise,  biit  in  liberal  senti¬ 
ment,  good  taste,  and  elegant  life ;  and  all  this  with  that  perfect 
absence  of  pretension,  which  uniformly  indicates  real  merit.  Tq 
one  important  mean  of  improving  their  community  we  are  h^py 
to  bear  witness.  The  scientific  and  literary  men— most  of  them 
engaged  in  business, — have  established  an  academy  of  their  own, 
not  only  for  the  prosecution  of  their  proper  objects,  but  likewise 
for  a  liberal  communication  of  their  knowledge  to  their  townsmen. 
They  have  built  commodious  rooms,  with  scientific  apparatus 
and  library— and  in  a  handsome  theatre,  lectures  on  subjects  of 
science,  learning,  and  taste,  are  delivered  by  these  private  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  rotation,  during  several  months  of  the  year,  to  a  large 
audience  of  both  sexes.  >Ve  do  not  know  any  means  more  fitted 
to  polish  a  society,  to  strengthen  its  bands,  and  enlarge  all  its 
chanties  domestic  and  public,  than  this  truly  Attic  institution. 

Mrs.  Brunton's  extracts  conclude  in  the  following  spirited 
manner. 

**  I  used  to  think  Penrith  a  pretty  place,  when  I  came  to  it  from 
the  north.  Now,  even  the  valley  round  it  is  Scotch ;  the  fields  are 
larm  and  angular,  the  grass  brown,  the  woods  dark  and  lumpish, 
and  the  single  trees  stunted.  Farewell,  green  fields  and  rural  vil¬ 
lages  ! — Farewell,  wavhig  fences,  and  feathery  woods,  and  flowery 
cottages !— But  welcome,  mine  own  rugged  Scotland  !  where,  though 
all  is  bare  and  naked,  every  thing  bespeaks  improvement,  industry, 
intelligence ;  independence  in  the  pow,  and  enterprise  in  the  rich. 
The  English  villas  repose  on  velvet  lawns,  which  the  giant  oak  afid 
the  luxuriant  chesnut  dapple  with  their  broad  shadows.  Ours  stand 
square  and  ungraceful  on  benty  fields,  enclosed  by  parallelograms  of 
firs ;  but  ours  are  tenanted  by  their  owners,  and  the  best  fedings  and 
the  Ijest  principles  of  human  natture  find  exercise  there ;  wtme  tho 
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TiUas  of  England  are  either  altogether  deserted,  or  inh^ited  by 
menials  and  land  stewards.  Our  fields  boast  no  beauty,  either  of 
form  or  colour ;  but  they  are  at  once  frugally  and  liberally  cultivat¬ 
ed,  and  every  year  makes  new  encroachments  on  the  barrenness  of 
nature.  Our  cottages  range  in  vile  rows,  flanked  witR'pig-styes,  and 
fronted  with  dunghills ;  but  our  cottagers  have  Bibles,  and  can  read 
them ;  they  are  poor,  but  they  are  not  paupers.  In  some  of  the 
agricultural  parishes  of  England  we  found  more  than  half  of  the  po. 
pulation  receiving  charUy  (if  I  may  so  prostitute  the  word !)  from 
the  remainder.  Every  mile  in  Scotland  snows,  you  new  houses,  new 
fields,  new  plantations.  In  England,  every  thing  is  old;  and  this  is 
one  great  cause  of  its  beauty — trees,  grass,  cottages,  all  are  in  matu¬ 
rity,  if  not  in  decay.  The  first  young  plantation  of  any  extent  which 
I  observed  in  England,  was  on  the  borders  of  the  New  Forest ;  and 
in  the  southern  counties,  1  scarcely  saw  one  new  cottage,  unless  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  •  »  Pp.  166,  I67. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  fragment  of  a  work  entitled  Helps  to 
Devotion.  The  plan  consists  in  the  use  of  apposite  Scripture  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  exclusively,  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being. 
Much  biblical  knowledge,  command  of  Scripture  language,  taste, 
feeling,  and  piety,  are  displayed  in  this  attempt.  We  would  ra- 
ther  these  prayers  were  read  in  the  work  itself,  than  partially 
given  in  our  pages.  The  introductory  recommendation  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  we  quote  its  conclusion  addressed  to  the  young. 

**  My  dear  young  friends !  (for  the  intention  of  doing  you  a  kind¬ 
ness  warms  my  charity  towards  you,)  it  is  no  solitary  recluse,  no 
surly  misanthrope,  no  fanatic,  no  enthusiast,  who  addresses  you; 
but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  cheerful,  as  hi^y,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  so  gay,  as  most  of  you— active  in  the  business,  alive 
to  many  of  the  pleasures,  of  the  present  state  of  existence.  But  her 
chief  business,  as  well  as  yours,  is  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
her  own  heart,  and  in  those  of  others ;  and  if  she  shall  be  made  the 
instrument  of  attracting  even  the  least  of  her  brethren  to  that  service 
which  is  perfect  freedom,  she  will  at  once  give  and  receive  pleasures, 
which  excel  all  those  of  a  present  world,  os  far  as  the  capacities  of 
angels  exceed  those  of  the  ^be  that  was  bom  this  hour.”  Pp.  17% 
180.  . 

To  the  memoir  we  formerly  referred  for  a  description  of 
Mrs.  Brunton's  religious  character.  Her  own  words^  just  quot¬ 
ed,  are  as  true  as  they  are  humble.  She  was  no  censorious  as¬ 
cetic — no  frofesgor,  in  the  pharismcal  meaning  of  that  term  of 
ridicule,  so  injurious  to  the  cause.  Her  piety  was  without  os¬ 
tentation  ;  it  was  in  her  head  and  in  her  heart,  in  her  thoughts 
and  in  her  paths ;  yet  was  there  never,  for  there  could  not  be, 
a  angle  sneer  directed  towards  her.  Had  she  lived,  says  her 
biographer,  she  would  have  heightened  the  standard  of  female 
intellect.  Such  characters,  we  would  add,  have  a  nobler  pre¬ 
eminence  still  frora  their  worth  than  from  their  talent;  they 
heighten  the  standard  of  human  nature. 
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>  We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  most  affecting  volume  which 
will  perhaps  ever  engage  our  attention.  Our  feelings  are  alto* 
gether  oppressed,  when  we  call  to  nund,  that  it  is  to  us,  the  first, 
as  well’as  the  last, — the  only  portion  from  a  store  so  varied  and 
10  rich  as  Mrs.  Brunton's  genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  Alas!  that 
a  posthumous  work  of  her's  should  meet  us  at  the  very  thresh- 
ola  of  our  labours  !  We  had  indeed  anticipated  other — far  other 
things.  We  had  ventured  to  count  upon  Mrs.  Bninton,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  through  a  long  life  of  active  talent,  and 
persevering  usefifiness ;  for  we  knew  that  her  benevolence  and 
her  genius  were  alike  inexhaustible ;  differing  only  in  this,  that 
the  first  was  mature — ^the  last  but  trying  its  strength  in  a  field 
which  would  have  proved  unbounded.  Nay,  we  had  dreamed 
of  borrowing  lustre  to  our  own  work  from  many  more  of  her’s 
■-and  from  her  page  to  have  **  informed'”  our  own  with  im> 
age,  beauty,  sentiment,  and  thought,  never  to  die."  Such  was 
our  share  in  that  bright  hope  connected  w  ith  Mrs.  Bnmton's 
name,  which  has  been  buried  in  her  early  grave. 

"  The  spider’s  most  attenuated  thread, 

-  Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man’s  tender  tie  , 

On  earthly  bliss ;  it  breaks  at  every  breeze.” 

Let  us  indulge  the  melancholy  thought  yet  a  moment.  By 
those  whose  happiness  it  was  to  know  persoh^ly  the  estimable  in¬ 
dividual  whose  sad  legacy  we  have  quitted  ;  who,  besides  sharing 
in  the  general  delight  and  instruction,  which  all  reaped  who 
read  those  works  of  fancy,  of  which  death  has  by  name  revealed 
her  the  author,  have  listened  to  her  living  voice,  treasured  her  seh- 
tiinents,  revered  her  principles,  and  loved  all  the  goixlness,  the 
kindliness,  the  beautiful  humility  of  her  heart,  we  shall  be  un¬ 
derstood  when  we  say,  that  there  is  a  pride  mmgled  with  our 
sadness  in  performing  these  last  duties  to  departed  worth  and 
genius — in  assisting  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  embalm  the  remains  of  translated  mind, — that  makes  us  loath 
to  part  for  ever  with  the  theme.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  human 
beings  to  whom  it  is  given  to  delight,  to  enlighten,  to  make 
better  their  fellow  mortals.  But  when  those  few  are  Still 
farther  reduced  by  the  will  of  heaven,  the  loss  concerns  the 
whole  human  species.  From  the  sad  catalogue  of  visitations  which 
render  life  a  blank — to  which  the  moralist  and  the  spiritual  ^ide 
have  alike  pointed  as  the  monitory  proofs  of  the  lubricity  of 
earthly  joys,  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  perhaps  they 
have  more  rarely  selected  those  manifestations  of  an  inscruta^e 
Providence,  which  visit  mankind  by  abridging  the  sum  (^  Mind 
vouchsafed  as  a  light  in  the  darkness  of  their  path.  It  is  not 
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given  to  all  to  feel  such  a  loss.  It  seems  not  to  the  multitude 
to  touch  any  of  the  more  palpable  goods  in  which  their  enjoy, 
ment  is  centered.  But  the  most  insensible  arc  not  the  less  real- 
ly  bereaved  when  talent  and  worth  are  removed ;  when  Mind  is 
lost  to  that  world  which  it  contributed  to  gladden,  and  impitrve. 
Indifference  to  such  an  event  argues  ignorance  rather  than  want 
of  feeling ;  and  is  far  more  a  subject  of  pity  than  of  blame. 

But  we  must  have  done.  We  trust  that  we  have  incurred 
no  charge  of  partiality — that  we  have  e!^)ecially  dcnietl  to  our 
sorrow  all  influence  on  our  judgment.  If  to  have  esteemed  Mrs. 
Brunton — to  grieve  for  her  loss-^nd  to  dwell  with  a  melancho¬ 
ly  pleasure  on  her  memory,  be  a  disqualification  for  a  scat  on 
a  literary  tribunal  where  her  works  are  tried,  who  that  knew 
her  shall  nt  there  ?  Her  most  severe  judge  is  now  no  more — ^it 
was  Herself ;  and  we  should  indeed  mistake  her  wishes  and  feel¬ 
ings,  interpret  unworthily  her  high  principles,  and  remain  unbe> 
nefited  by  her  ri^d  ycC  |^ntle  -example,  were  we  to  offend  her 
memory  with  priuse,  which  herself  would  have  rejected, — to  val 
defects  even  in  her  unfinished  remains,— or  hang  a  wreath  upon 
her  tomb,  which  the  yenest  styanger  would  h^ive  scrupletf  to 
place  upon  her  head. 


Abt.  VII.  1.  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currenej/; 
with  Observations  on  the  Prtfits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  they 
regard  the  Public  and  the  Pr^rietors  of  Bank  Stock.  By  David 
Ricabdo.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  128.  London.  John  Murray. 
2.  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  expediency  of  the  Ba^ 
resuming  Cash  Payments ;  with  the  Minutes  of  ^iaence. 

We  avail  ourseh’es  of  the  opportunil^  presented  by  the  recent 
discussions  on  the  bank  restriction,  to  offer  some  reflections  upon  a 
subject  universally  interesting,  and  still,  we  are  afraid,  but  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  The  great  practical  question  cannot  be  tho¬ 
roughly  comprehended  without  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  doctrines  of  this  branch  of  political  economy,  and  a  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  the  history  of  the  important- proceeding  which 
have  already  occurred  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
of  England  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of 
these  preliminary  matters  before  attempting  to  appreciate  the 
'  merits  of  that  plan  which  the  two  bouses  of  the  lemslature,  fob 
lowing  up  the  reports  of  their  committees,  have  finally  approved. 
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,  The  prinriples  of  the  theory  of  circulation  have  been  so 
fully  discussed  by  political  economists,  that  in  order  to  exhi- 
Ut  a  popular  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con¬ 
dense  the  more  detailed  reasonings  which  occur  in  every  regular 
treatise,  and  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  branches  of  the 
science. 

Some  common  standard  of  value  is  required  to  facilitate  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse — to  ensure  the  due  encouragement  of  indus¬ 
try  by  the  promise  of  a  practicable  market  for  its  produce— -to 
link  society  together  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  superfluities. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  invention  of  money— by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  common  medium  of.  exchange,  of  which  the  value 
shall  be  universally  recognised,  and  which  shall  be  held  a  practi¬ 
cal  standard  for  measuring  the  value  of  all  commodities  brought 
into  a  state  of  reciprocal  exchange  before  arriving  at  their  final 
destinAion  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

We  pass  over  the  un.skilful  invenUons  of  barbarians  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  object,  which  the  civilized  world  has  almost  uniformly 
sought  by  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  which  have  a  naturm 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  money,  not  possessed  by  any  other 
commodity.  Theu*  great  value  in  proportion  to  their  bulk— the 
comparative  steadiness  of  the  supply,  and  the  demand  for  them, 
at  least  within  moderate  intervals  of  time— the  almost  universal 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  throughout  the  world— the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  divided  or  reunited — their  compa- 
ntive  durability,  which  is  but  slowly  affected  by  the  impercepti¬ 
ble  waste  of  circulation — and  finally,  their  susceptibility  of  an  im¬ 
pression  w'hich  is  to  form  the  public  guarantee  of  their  quantity 
and  fineness — all  contribute  to  render  the  precious  metals  better 
adapted  than  any  other  substance  with  which  we  are  aequmnted 
to  the  great  purposes  of  circulation. 

The  precious  metals  do  not,  by  their  use  as  coin,  lose  any  of 
their  primary  qualities  as  articles  of  commerce.  Gold  and  »1- 
ver  coins  are  not  representative  values ;  they  possess  intrinsic  va¬ 
lue  as  bullion,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any  operation,  be  de¬ 
prived  ;  a  value  enhanced,  not  diminished,  by  the  new  service  to 
which  they  are  appropriated.  As  the  precious  metals,  even  in 
their  state  of  coin,  do  not  cease  in  a  physical  point  of  view  to  be 
still  objects  of  commerce, — to  have  their  value  regulated  on  the 
same  piinciplcs  with  that  of  other  commodities, — and  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  fluctuadons  which  occur  in  the  value  of  bullion, 
so  it  has  ever  been  found  impossible,  to  the  roost  rigorous  exer¬ 
cise  of  arbitrary  power,  to  draw  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
the  current  coin  which  , should  exempt  it  from  the  ordinary  in¬ 
fluence  of  commercial  operations,  when  accident  or  error  have 
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made  it  an  object  to  private  cupidity  to  set  the  law  at  de. 
fiance. 

The  precious  metals,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  coin,  are  not  no. 
minally,  or  hy  representation  merely,  wealth;  they  constitute 
real  riches ;  form  a  part  of  the  captal  of  the  country ;  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  its  enterprise  and  labour.  But  it  is  a  vulgar, 
although  a  prevalent  error,  to  coiinder  them  as  wealth,  in  any 
peculiar  or  paramount  sense  of  the  word,  to  imagine  that 
they  are  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  the  commodities  for 
which  they  may  be  had  in  exchange,  and  to  make  the  iniK-^nite 
accumulation  of  them  a  grand  object  of  public  policy.  I'liiD  was 
the  cafntal  error  of  the  mercantile  system  which  so  long  predo. 
minat^  in  Europe— a  system  which  aimed  not  at  the  general  in. 
crease  and  wider  diffusion  of  trade,  but  at  the  ungle  object  of 
creating  a  favourable  balance,  upon  the  narrow  prindple,  that 
the  difierence  must  be  pmd  for  in  the  precious  metals,  of  which 
it  sought  the  boundless  accumulation.  But  the  precious  metals 
constitute  riches  just  in  the  same  sense  with  any  other  product  of 
industry  and  enterprise ;  they  are  Valuable  only  as  their  use  is 
extends,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increased ;  they  have  no 
power  of  administering  immediately  to  the  more  pressing  wants 
of> mankind,  and  their  value,  except  as  they  are  subservient  to 
luxury  and  decoration,  is  merely  instrumental,  and  exists  in  their 
power  of  procuring,  by  means  of  exchanges,  the  more  substantial 
accommodations  which  they  cannot  themselves  supply.  The  res. 
aonings  of  enlightened  economists,  together  with  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  gilded  wretchedness  presented  by  Spain  and  Portu^, 
while  they  commanded  all  the  mines  of  the  new  world,  and  held  in 
their  hands  . the  supply  of  the  old,  ought  long  since  to  have  ex- 
tirpated  a  prejudice  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  age. 

It  has  ^en  a  fatal  error  of  despotism  to  imagine,  that  it 
can,  by  its'  fiat,  Rx  the  value  of  metallic  money,  and  impart,  by 
means  of  an  arbitrary  denomination,  a  real  or  effective  value  to 
the  degraded  currency  which  it  creates  by  its  scandalous  opera, 
tions.  But  the  value  of  money,  so  long  as  it  amsists  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  is  composra  of  an  article  which  naturally 
mingles  with  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  is  not  to  be 
regnlated  by  the  sanctions  of  the  most  severe  penal  code,  but 
must  take  its  chance  in  the  general  system  of  commerce,  and 
participate  in  its  revolutions.  Often  has  the  attempt  been  made 
by  necessitous  princes. to  impart  an  arbitrary  value  to  the  ciVin 
issuing  from  their  mints,  and  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  ccini. 
merce  and  of  nature  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  rapacity; 
but  the  attempt  has  ever  lieen  abortive ;  and  the  coinage  which 
they  have  fraudulently  issued,  and  upon  which  they  have  stamped 
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their  own  false  attestation  of  value,  has  speedily  sunk  to  its  in¬ 
trinsic  worth.  The  effect  of  such  fraudulent  experiments  on  the 
circulating  medium  has  ever  been  to  secure  some  paltry  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  sovereign,  at  the  expense  of  injustice  returned  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold  upon  his  subjects — to  unhinge  the  security  of  commer¬ 
cial  transactions — to  render  unstable  even  contracts  of  immediate 
fulfilment,  and  impracticable  or  ruinous  those  which  have  a  dis-i 
tant  term, — and  to  shake  all  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  government.  The  value  of  metallic  money  is  independent 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  it  is  composed  of  elements  over 
which  he  has  no  effectual  control ;  it  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  labour,  of  capital,  of  rent,  of  enterprise,  required  for  its  pro-, 
duction ;  and  it  will  ever  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the 
principles  of  exchange  and  the  laws  of  commerce  subservient  to 
the  blind  rapacity  of  a  needy  and  faithless  government. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  precious  metals  are  sought  in  the 
shape  of  money,  is  to  conduct  the  exchanges  requir^  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  production  and  commerce  of  the  country; 
beyond  this  limit  they  are  \iseless  in  the  state  of  coin  ;  and  if 
they  shall,  by  any  chance,  be  multiplied  in  this  form  beyond  the 
actual  wants  of  the  circulation,  the  excess,  now  become  unpro¬ 
fitable,  will  be  reduced  to  the  more  convenient  form  of  bullion, 
if  the  state  of  the  market  for  that  commodity  shall  offer  a  profit 
on  the  operation.  If  it  offbr  no  profit,  a  general  depression  will 
ensue, — a  rise  will  occur  in  the  price  of  commodities— a  large 
sum  of  money  will  purchase  only  the  same  quantity  formerly 
purchased  by  a  smaller,  until  the  equilibrium  W  restored,  anU 
the  amount  of  the  circulating  coin  become  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  wants  of  domestic  commerce.  The  amount  of  coin  in 
circulation,  therefore,  must  ever  bear  a  limited  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged.  What  that  propor¬ 
tion  is  can  only  be  ascertained  by  approximation,  and  must  vary 
in  different  countries,  and  in  different  stages  of  society,  according 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  exchanges  are  conducted,'  and  the 
degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  circulating  medium,  which 
the  inventions  of  an  improved  commerce  may  have  introduced. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  value  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  must  everywhere  maintain  but  a  small  proportion, 
to  the  whole  value  of  the  commodities  to  be  circulated ;  and  thA- 
it  is  a  singular  error  to  suppose  these  values  to  be,  in  any  case, 
nearly  equal.  The  same  piece  of  coin  is  employed  successively 
within  a  given  period  in  the  circulation  of  commodities  to  many 
times  the  amount  of  its  own  value ;  the  whole  metallic  currency 
is  not  the  sign  or  representative  of  the  whole  merchandise  of  a 
country,  for  it  is  not  a  sign  at  all,  but  a  real  value ;  and  the  re- 
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ladon  which  the  two  values  must  bear  to  each  other  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  wholly  different  from  that  of  equality,  and  does  not  even 
offer  on  approximation  to  it. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  whether  money  be  truly  a  measure 
or  standard  of  value  ?  That  it  forms  the  practical  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  commodities  is  actually  measured,  with  more 
or  less. exactness,  is  ^evident;  but  it  has  been  triumphantly  de¬ 
manded, — whether  it  docs  not  involve  a  palpable  absurdity  to 
speak  of  a  standard  which  is  itself  subject  almost  to  continual 
variaUons — whether  the  precious  metals,  which  depend  for  their 
value,  like  all  other  commodities,  upon  the  labour  and  risk  re¬ 
quired  for  their  production,  and  which  have  even  exemplified,  at 
one  signal  epoch,  a  change  of  value  unparalleled  in  magnitude  by 
the  case  of  any  other  commodity, — whether  a  value  thus  remark¬ 
ably  unstable  in  itself,  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  considered  as 
the  standard  of  all  other  values  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
precious  metals  form,  in  the  strict  mathematical  sense  of  the 
term,  no  standard  at  all ;  but,  in  a  practical  sense,  they  are  the 
unquestionable  measure  of  value  in  all  those  countries  where 
they  have  been  adopted  as  currency.  There  is  no  mathematical 
precirion  in  the  arts  of  li^e ;  all  that  can  be  attained  is  an  ap¬ 
proximation  :  and  the  precious  metals  have  been  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  offer  a  more  satisfactory  approximation  than  any  other 
commodity  to  that  rigorous  and  perfect  standard  which  the  un¬ 
derstanding  assumes  as  the  basis  of  all  its  reasonings,  but  which 
human  art  never  will  be  able  in  practice  to  realise. 

But  although  the  precious  metals  serve,  with  great  advantage, 
the  purposes  of  currency  in  the  first  stage  towards  commercial 
improvement,  they  are  soon  partially  superseded  by  an  invention, 
still  more  ingenious,  which  substitutes  representative  for  real 
value,  and  which  conducts  the  general  circulation  free  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  by  the  inevitable  waste  of  a  medium  highly  ex- 
penrive,  and  slowly  but  surely  {)erishable.  This  is  the  last  grand 
improvement  whicn  has  been,  or  which  probably  can  be  made  in 
this  department  of  practical  economy, — an  improvement  far  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  barbarian  invention,  and  which  can  be  fully 
realised  in  those  situations  only  where  commercial  habits  have 
been  matured,  and  the  system  of  mutual  confidence  has  been  per¬ 
fected. 

The,  establishment  of  a  paper  currency  originates  in  the  wants 
and  dependence  of  trade.  It  forms  an  ingenious  contrivance  to 
enable  the  merchant,  by  the  aid  of  the  errait  of  others,  to  post¬ 
pone  the  actual  fulfilment  of  obligations,  which  are  immedbtely 
incumbent  upon  him,  but  which  nc  has  not  the  means  of  implc- 
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menting  in  any  form  which  the  creditor  is  either  willing  or  bound 
to  accept. 

A  numl>er  of  opulent  persons,  having  a  large  capital  pledged 
and  devoted  to  the  immediate  business  of  banking,  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  company,  which  is  to  take  the  paper  of  mercliants, 
payable  at  a  distant  term,  and  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  their 
own  paper,  of  which  the  substantial  value  is  exigible  upon  de¬ 
mand.  The  amount  of  their  profits  by  such  transactions  expands 
in  a  double  ratio :  if  they  realised  merely  the  discount  upon  the 
bills  which  they  receive,  and  were  to  pay  the  amount  in  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  real  value,  such  as  metallic  currency,  they  would  gain 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  upon  their  capitm  advanced ; 
but  when  they  give  in  exchange  for  merchants'  bills  bearing  in¬ 
terest,  not  any  substance  of  intrinsic  value,  but  a  bit  of  paper 
which  possesses  nominal  value  alone,  and  for  which,  although  pay. 
able  on  demand,  there  is  no  chance  that  value  will  be  immediate^ 
ly  exacted,  the  whole  of  the  interest  becomes  absolute  profit; 
tor  which  no  corresponding  capital  has  been  advanced.  The 
issue  of  bank  notes,  therefore,— of  a  currency  which  bears  a 
value  merely  representative — must,  under  such  a  system,  de¬ 
pend  wholly  for  its  amount  upon  the  prevailing  operation  of 
discounting,  which  forms  the  only  channel  by  which  the  new  sup¬ 
ply  can  mingle  with  the  existing  mass  of  circulation,  and  ul¬ 
timately  supersede,  in  part  at  least,  the  use  of  the  former  me¬ 
dium.  ■ 

The  value  of  the  new  and  improved  species  of  currency 
must  depend  upon  the  estimated  responsibility  of  tho.se  who 
issue  it,  and  upon  the  facility  and  promptitude  with  which,  by 
its  terms,  it  is  convertible  into  coin  or  something  having  a  per¬ 
manent  and  substantial  value.  The  only  source  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  bank  notes  is  the  unquestioned  solvency  of 
those  by  whom  tliey  are  issued ;  the  secret  of  their  rapid  and 
easy  circulation  is,  in  the  ordinary  case — their  immediate  con¬ 
vertibility  into  the  value  which  they  represent :  And  it  is  only 
by  some  unnatural  operation — by  some  distinguished  peculiarity 
of  unlimited  confidence,  or  some  gigantic  stretch  of  violent 
policy,  that  these  principles  can  ever  be  departed  from  or 
superseded. 

The  substitution  of  a  currency  which  has  no  intrinsic  va¬ 
lue,  and  which  absorbs  none  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  fur  a 
circulating  medium  of  the  precious  metals,  costly  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  expensive  on  account  of  the  continual  waste  incur¬ 
red  by  its  ordinary  movements,  is  a  great  advantage  which  we 
owe  to  the  perfection  of  general  credit.  It  accomplishes  a  two;, 
fold  saving  of  national  wealth, — a  saving  of  interest,— and  a  yet 
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more  important  saving  of  capital,  gradually  consumed  under  any 
other  system.  In  both  these  forms  it  is  manifest  that  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  paper  for  coin  is,  when  well  and  honestly  conducted,  a 
solid  and  unquestionable  accession  to  the  national  capital. 

But  although  the  discount  of  the  bills  of  merchants  be  the 
natural  form  in  which  bank  notes  Hnd  their  way,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  into  circulation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  amount  of 
the  demand  for  such  discounts  forms  the  natural  limit  by  which 
the  issues  ought  to  be  regulated,  or  that  the  general  wants  of 
the  circulation  correspond  with  the  necessities  of  merchants  and 
speculators.  The  quantity  of  notes  required  for  the  purposes 
of  circulation  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  commodities  to  be 
circulated,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the  exchanges  are  con¬ 
ducted  ;  the  demands  of  necessitous  or  labouring  speculation 
are  of  a  nature  wholly  different,  and  may  rise  to  an  amount  to 
which  no  limits  can  be  assigned.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  every  transfer  of  property  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
commerce  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  circulating  credit  to  the 
same  amount,  and  that  the  country  might  thus  be  inundated— 
but  for  the  checks  presented  by  other  principles — with  a  circu¬ 
lation  equalling  in  value  its  whole  marketable  commodities,  and 
immeasurably  exceeding  its  real  wants,  for  the  purposes  of  ex¬ 
change.  To  justify  the  issue  of  notes — and  render  legitimate 
any  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  currency,  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  that  there  should  not  only  be  a  demand  for  the  new  is¬ 
sues,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
one  solitary  transacdon,  but  a  demand  sustained  by  a  series  of 
corresponding  transactions,  so  as  to  give  permanency  to  the  cir¬ 
culating  power  of  the  additional  currency,  and  insensibly  to  ab¬ 
sorb  it  in  the  general  mass. 

That  there  may  be  an  over-issue  of  bank  notes  is,  "therefore, 
demonstrable  from  theory — that  it  has  often  occurred,  in  fact, 
•will  be  attested  by  the  melancholy  experience  of  every  country 
in  which  a  paper  system,  regulated  by  violence,  has  been  fa¬ 
tally  introduced.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  over¬ 
issue  ?  The  circulating  medium,  becoming  thus  redundant, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  exchanges  to  be  conducted, 
will,  in  a  state  of  free  and  immediate  convertibility,  throw  off  the 
excess  by  the  demand  created  for  coin  or  bullion— or,  under  the 
influence  of  a  forced  and  fettered  system,  sink  rapidly  in  its  value, 
and  sustain  an  inevitable  depreciation.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  indeed,  in  the  cases  of  metallic  and  papier  currency  ;  hut 
it  operates  in  a  diflerent  form,  and  with  different  degrees  of 
power,  according  to  the  naturt*  of  the  laws  by  which  the  paper 
eurrency  happens  to  be  regulated.  If  there  lie  an  excess  of  me- 
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tallic  currency,  it  will  subside  into  the  form  of  bullion— find  an 
advantasfeous  market  at  home  in  tliat  shape— or  seek  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  appropriate  value  by  exportation.  If  there  be  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  paper  immediately  convertible  into  gold,  the  excess  will 
disappear  oy  the  demand  made  on  the  bank  to  fulfil  its  obliga¬ 
tions — and  the  coin  or  bullion,  thus  realised,  will  follow  the  course 
delineated  above,  and  relieve  the  circulation  of  the  plethora  in¬ 
flicted  upon  it  by  accident  or  imprudence.  If,  again,  a  similar 
excess  should  anse  in  a  paper  currency,  which  wants  the  vital 
principle  of  immediate  convertibility — the  consequence  will  be 
that,  in  spite  of  every  effort  for  its  support,  it  must  sink  into  rapid 
depreciation,  and  exemplify  the  triumph  of  the  selfish  but  un- 
extinguishable  feelings  of  mankind  over  the  miscalculating  pre¬ 
sumption  of  authority. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  general  doctrines  applicable  to  the 
great  question  of  the  bank  restriction,  which  yet  remains  to  be 
explained.  We  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes. 

The  transactions  of  foreign  commerce  force  a  comparison  of 
the  money  of  different  countries  :  and  this  comparison,  whatever 
may  be  the  denominations  employed,  is  founded  upon  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  different  coins  used  in  circulation.  The 
real  exchange  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  value  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  coins,  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  precious  metals  which  they  contain,  under  their  re- 
mective  denominations ;  and  where  there  is  no  departure  from 
the  rate  thus  resulting  out  of  the  standards  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries,  the  exchange  is,  in  the  phraseology  of  merchants,  at  par. 
But  the  coin  of  one  country  may  be  notoriously  debased,  and 
yet  be  permitted  fraudulently  to  retain  its  ancient  denomina¬ 
tion,  while  that  of  a  neighbouring  state,  against  which  it  is  ex¬ 
changed,  may  maintain  its  original  and  standard  purity.  The 
debased  money  will,  of  course,  sink  in  the  comparison — a  corres¬ 
ponding  variation  from  the  established  par  will  arise — the  ex¬ 
change  will  become  unfavourable  to  the  country  whose  money 
has  been  degraded — and  a  depression  will  occur,  to  which  no 
other  limits  can  be  assigned  than  the  actual  extent  of  the  degra¬ 
dation. 

When  the  reciprocal  imports  and  exports  of  two  countries 
trading  togetlier  do  not  coincide  in  value,  the  balance  must 
be  paid  in  bullion  ;  but,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  its  transporta¬ 
tion,  every  merchant  in  the  importing  country  who  has  remit¬ 
tances  to  make,  becomes  desirous  of  possessing  \>ills  of  exchange, 
payable  in  the  country  to  which  he  must  remit ;  and  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  bills,  by  the  hypothesis,  exceeds  the  supply  by  the 
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whole  amount  of  the  actual  balance  of  trade,  the  bills  come  to 
bear  a  premium  in  the  market,  but  a  premium  which  is  obvi¬ 
ously  and  constantly  limited  by  the  expense— never  very  con¬ 
siderable— of  remitting  in  bullion.  It  is  thus  that  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  depends,  to  a  certmn  extent,  on  the  balance  of  trade— 
that  the  money  of  the  exporting  country  acquires  a  temporary  and 
limited  enhancement  of  value  above  that  of  the  importing  state, 
with  which  it  is  compared— and  that  a  fall  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes,  of  small  amount  and  short  duration,  may  occur  without 
implying  the  degradation  of  the  currency  of  the  importing  coun¬ 
try.  But  when  a  depression  occurs,  exceeding  the  limits  of  any 
possible  expense  of  transporting  bullion,  and  surpassing  in  steadi¬ 
ness  and  duration  the  probable  fluctuation  of  the  commercial 
balances,  of  which  the  inevitable  compensation  at  moderate  in¬ 
tervals  is  demonstrable  from  theory  and  ascertained  by  exjie- 
rience — we  can  no  longer,  without  absurdity,  ascribe  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  the  course  of  trade,  but  must  place  it  to  the 
errors  of  policy— to  the  debasement  of  the  metallic  or  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  paper  currency  in  which  the  bills  drawn  abroad 
are  to  be  ultimately  dischargetl,  and  by  which  alone  their  value 
is  estimated  among  foreign  nations. 

The  only  sure  basis,  therefore,  of  a  paper  currency,  is  its  imme¬ 
diate  convertibility  into  the  substantial  value  which  it  professes  to 
represent.  If  this  obligation  be  violated  or  postponed,  how  are 
the  notes  to  escape  discredit— or  if  even  the  existence  of  un¬ 
doubted  security,  although  not  immediately  tangible,  should 
avert  this  most  serious  of  all  inconveniences, — ^how  prevent  that 
excessive  issue  which  the  privileged  arbiters  of  the  public  cur¬ 
rency  have  so  manifest  an  interest  to  create  ?  Against  such  ex¬ 
cess,  nothing  but  an  immediate  convertibility  into  specie  can  af¬ 
ford  an  ade(|uate  security, — for,  besides  that  the  whole  amount  of 
mercantile  transactions  in  any  state  never  has  been  or  can  be  a 
subject  of  accurate  calculation,  while  the  exact  proportion  of 
currency  to  the  value  of  the  commodities  circulated  yet  remains 
a  matter  of  crude  and  unsatisfactory  conjecture — ^besides,  that 
bankers  are  thus  left  without  the  elements  which  might  enable 
them  to  fix  the  necessary  proportions  in  the  first  instance,  even 
if  they  were  ever  afterwards  to  remain  invariable ;  there  arc  a 
thousand  supervening  changes  which  must  Imffle  all  calculation — 
arising  out  of  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  circulation,  the  distrust 
or  confidence  which  may  chance  to  prevail  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  the  varying  extent  of  the  balances  which,  in  those 
different  seasons,  the  prudence  or  the  timidity  of  merchants  may 
induce  tlum  to  retain  in  reseiwe,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  circulation— all  of  them,  circumstances  of  which  every  one 
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knows  the  existence,  though  none  can  precisely  estimate  the  effect, 
and  for  which  due  provision  can  never  be  made,  but  by  the  na- 
turid  working  of  that  machinery  of  which  the  mainspring  is  snap- 
j»ed  asunder  by  tlie  restriction  of  cash  payments. 

And  what  are  the  consequences  of  so  fatal  a  disorder  ?  While  all 
domestic  transactions  are  subjected  to  the  most  distressing  and  ruin¬ 
ous  fluctuations,  the  foreign  exchanges,  without  any  alteration  in 
tlieir  real  course— without  any  diminution  of  exports  or  increase 
of  imports — without  any  change  in  their  substantial  relations, 
exhibit  a  great  nominal  depression  in  which  superficiai  persons 
discover  the  decay  of  trade  and  national  ruin,  but  from  which 
those  who  can  descend  a  little  deeper,  infer,  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty,  the  improvidence  of  the  arbiters  of  the  public  currency  ; 
an  improvidence  which,  under  the  system  of  paper  credit,  may 
be  made  to  rival  the  profligacy  of  despotic  governments  in  their 
wanton  debasement  of  a  metallic  currency. 

But,  in  stating  frankly  the  evils  which  a  paper  currency,  im- 

C)vidently  regulated,  must  create,  it  is  proper  to  expose  a  popu- 
prejudice  which  denounces  the  whole  system,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  species  of  wealth  altogether  fictitious,  and  the  bane  of  a 
true  and  wholesome  prosperity — as  the  engine  of  a  spurious  de¬ 
scription  of  private  adventure,  and  tlie  cherished  instrument  of 
public  profligacy  and  extravagance.  But  how  can  credit  create 
fictitious  wealth  ?  The  very  existence  of  credit  implies,  that 
something  substantial  is  imparted,  which  had  an  existence  before 
the  credit  was  granted,  and  which  is  not  extinguished  by  being 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  There  was  much  un¬ 
questionable  wealth  in  this  country  before  the  system  of  paper 
credit  became  extended ;  and  is  it  meant  that  this  enormous 
wealth  has  been  absorbed  by  the  invention  ?  The  existence  of 
credit  is  the  indication,  not  of  the  defect,  but  of  the  superfluity 
of  capital — of  a  prevailing  confidence — of  an  universal  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  industry.  The  whole  amount  of  notes  in  cir¬ 
culation  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  exchangeable 
value  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country — to  the  amount  of 
commodities  to  be  circulated  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
assets  and  pro|x?rty  of  the  bank  of  England — the  great  fountain 
of  our  paper  currency — are  asccrtainctl  consitlerably  to  cxccetl  in 
value  the  notes  of  ail  classes  which  it  has  put  into  circulation, 
the  notion  that  such  paper  is  the  representation  of  a  wealth 
merely  fictitious,  must  be  pronounced  chimerical.  With  re¬ 
ference  to  the  expenditure  of  government,  which  is  ultimately 
supjilied,  in  whatever  Ibrm  that  supply  may  be  received,  from 
the  aggregate  profits  of  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  nation, 
it  is  altogether  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  pa|x-r  system  can  ma- 
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terially  influence  its  atnount,  or  affect  it  more  than  as  it  affords 
some  facilities  to  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue, 
similar  to  those  which  it  imparts  to  all  other  pecuniary  tranUc- 
tions  of  magnitude,  and  which  would  have  been  sought  and  realis¬ 
ed  in  some  other  shape  equally  efficient  had  tlie  system  of  paper 
currency  never  existed. 

The  bank  of  England,  had  long  before  the  restriction  of  1797, 
exercised  a  commanding  influence  over  the  currency  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  an  influence,  however,  which  has  been  confirmed  and  ren¬ 
dered  absolute  by  the  restriction  of  cash  payments.  The  vast 
capital  of  this  establishment— its  actual  position  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  of  the  empire,  the  greatest  seat  of  manufacture  and  mart  of 
commerce  in  the  world — its  intimate  and  available  connexion  with 
Government,  had  long  bestowed  upon  it  an  ascendancy  over  all 
similar  establishments.  The  manner  in  which  this  control  is  ac¬ 
complished  is  curious,  and  has  been  described  by  an  author*  who 
was  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  practice  and  details  of  our 
present  system  of  circulation. 

The  bank  itself  is  the  great  source  and  centre  of  money  trans¬ 
actions,  and  has  its  ap{K>ndages  of  ^udon  bankers  and  of 
country  banks,  which  all  revolve  round  it  with  constant  and  in¬ 
evitable  subserviency.  No  bank  notes  are  permitted,  by  the  practice 
of  London  bankers,  to  circulate  in  the  metropolis  but  those  of  the 
bank  of  England ;  and  in  this  manner  the  possession  of  the  paper 
of  the  national  bank  liecomes  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
all  their  obli^tions.  The  country  banks  again,  whose  issues 
are  limited  in  amount — provincial  in  circulation— and  pre¬ 
carious  in  credit — were  always  forced  to  keep  in  their  cof¬ 
fers  either  gold  or  bank  of  England  notes,  to  meet  the  contin¬ 
gencies  which  might  arise.  Tlic  mercantile  transactions  of  Lon¬ 
don  itself,  which  have  ever  been  immense,  compared  with  those 
originating  in  the  provinces,  and  of  which  tne  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  medium  of  settlement  has  been  the  notes  of  the  nation¬ 
al  bank,  have  become  so  much  complicated  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  country,  that  I..ondon  money  has  been  re- 
cognised  as  the  medium  in  which  most  of  the  important 
provincial  transactions  are  to  be  finally  adjusted.  The  result 
of  this  natural  and  spontaneous  arrangement  was,  that  even 
prior  to  the  restriction,  the  bank  of  'England  had  acquired  a 
great  and  effective  control  over  the  mercantile'  w’orld — that 
it  restrained  the  operations  of  the  London  bankers  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  its  discounting  system,  and  those  of  the 
country  banks  again  through  the  medium  of  the  London  bnnk- 
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crs — that  it  controlled  the  excessive  circulation  of  country  pa¬ 
per  by  the  consequent  demand  instantly  created  for  its  own  notes, 
possessing  not  a  local  but  a  paramount  value,  as  the  currency  of 
the  great  emporium  of  commercial  transactions, — and  that  its  su¬ 
perior  influence  as  the  great  central  power  of  circulation,  both 
produced  a  vast  economy  in  the  use  of  money,  by  attracting  all 
the  great  transactions  to  one  focus,  and  established  throughout 
all  the  provincial  establishments  a  reciprocal  and  salutary  cir¬ 
cumspection,  as  to  the  means  and  projects  of  commercial  adven¬ 
turers  becoming  candidates  for  credit,  such  as  was  never  perhaps 
realised  under  any  other  system. 

Such  are  the  power  and  influence  of  the  bank  of  England ; 
but  such  an  establishment  is  subject  to  imminent  dangers.  An 
unfavourable  state  of  exchanges,  long  continued,  and  proceeding 
from  the  debasement  of  the  metallic  currency,— or  the  prevalence 
of  commercial  bankruptcies,  and  of  their  natural  consequence — 
general  alarm— deranges  its  operations,  and  exposes  it  to  great 
jeopardy.  Mr.  Thornton  has  contended,  that  on  such  occasions 
the  bank  ought  to  enlarge,  not  diminish  its  issues,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  difficulties  of  the  period,  while  other  political  eco¬ 
nomists  have  maintained  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  general 
alarm  would  be  increased,  not  abated,  by  any  addition  to  a  circula¬ 
tion  which  the  public  voice  had  for  the  moment  discredited '  and 
condemned.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  in  support  of 
Thorntoifs  opinion,  that  when  numerous  bankruptcies,  and  tem¬ 
porary  alarm  had,  in  1793,  produced  much  embarrassment — and 
when  the  bank,  acting  upon  its  established  rules,  had  limited  its 
issues— the  distress  and  the  panic  were  effectually  relieved  by  the 
interposition  of  government,  which  consented  to  do  what  the  bank 
had  refused— and  by  the  offer  of  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills 
to  sustain  a  distress^  commerce — of  which  not  one  half  was  ac¬ 
tually  demanded,  and  not  one  sixpence  ultimately  lost— effectu¬ 
ally  restored  the  labouring  credit  of  the  country.  The  great 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank  which  occurred  in  the  memorable 
year  1797,  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  joint  operation  of 
scarcity— of  foreign  wars  and  alliances — of  an  unfavourable  state 
of  the  exchanges — and  of  the  general  alarm  produced  by  the  me¬ 
naces  of  the  enemy,  might,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thornton,  have 
been  averted,  had  the  bank,  instead  of  adopting  the  policy  of 
abridging  its  discounts  and  limiting  its  issues,  acted  upon  the 
more  enlightened  principle  of  enlarging  them,  and  assumed  an  al¬ 
titude  of  confidence  and  liberality  worthy  of  so  great  an  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  of  the  country  wliose  most  important  interests 
had  been  committed  to  its  guardianship. 

The  bold  measure  of  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  was. 
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however,  in  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  adopted  by 
government.  The  measure  was  not  one  of  choice,  but  of  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  it  was  considered  and  represented  as  merely  tempo¬ 
rary;  its  probable  consequences  were  anticipated  at  the  time 
by  the  sagacity  of  practical  economists ;  and  too  soon  realised  by 
the  improvidence  of  the  bank,  whose  dangerous  privilege  it  b^ 
came  necessary  to  continue  throughout  the  course  of  a  protracted 
war.  The  various  symptoms  of  excessive  issues,  and  consequent 
depreciation,  at  first  faintly  and  equivocally  indicated,  beotme 
at  last  so  prominent,  that  the  attention  of  parliament  was,  in  the 
year  1811,  directed  to  the  subject,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
discussion  was  the  appointment  of  the  celebrated  bullion  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  committee  discovered  that  a  pound  weight  of  gold 
bullion  of  the  standard  fineness,  which,  by  the  regulations 
of  the  mint,  is  divided  into  44^  guinea.s,  now  sold  for  £56 
in  bank  notes,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  foreign  exchanges  cor¬ 
responded  with  this  depression.  They  could  not  hesitate  as 
to  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  these  combined  indi¬ 
cations,  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  established  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  excess  in  the  market  over  the  mint 
price  of  bullion,  or  the  corresponding  depression  in  the  foreign 
exchanges — a  depression  not  referable  to  the  actual  state  of  trade, 
or  to  any  imaginable  contingency  beyond  the  control  of  the  bank, 
but  explicable  solely  by  the  improvident  management  to  which 
its  affairs  had  been  consigned.  Such  was  the  result  deduced 
by  theory — and  it  received  the  most  powerful  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  prices  and  the  fall  in  the  exchanges 
had  kept  pace  with  the  actual  augmentation  of  the  bank  issues, 
which,  since  the  date  of  the  restriction,  had  surpassed  all  that 
the  probable  wants  of  the  circulation  could  have  demanded. 

In  defence  of  the  bank,  it  was  said  that  the  value  of  notes 
ought  no  more  to  be  measured  by  the  price  of  gold  than  by  that 
of  any  other  commodity — thus  forgetting  that  bank  notes  promise 
payment  in  gold  or  silver  alone — that  gold  is  in  universal  and 
perpetual  demand  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world — and  that,  in 
pointof  fact,  every  species  of  commodity  had  participated  in  the  same 
unprecedented  rise  of  price,  which  was  only  more  cooapicuous,  but 
not  more  certain  in  the  case  of  gold,  than  in  that  of  every  other 
article  of  exchangeable  value. — But  bank  notes,  it  was  arguerl,  arc 
issued  only  in  exchange  for  bills  of  good  credit  and  originating 
in  real  mercantile  transactions — a  proposition  well  adapt^  the 
vindication  of  the  prudence  of  the  bank,  so  far  as  regarded  its  own 
interests,  but  which  did  not  touch  the  question  of  its  wise  admi- 
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nistration,  so  far  as  the  public  interest  iS  concerned.  Every  real 
mercantile  transaction  ma^  be  represented  by  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  the  bank  might,  with  safety,  and  with  great  advantage  to  it¬ 
self,  extend  its  issues  so  as  to  cover  all  obligations  of  this  dcscrip* 
lion,  of  which  the  ultimate  payment  is  assured,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  profits  are  considerable.  But  could  the  circulation  absorb 
these  boundless  issues  ?  is  it  conceivable  that  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  could,  without  utter  degradation,  be  expanded  so  as  to  re¬ 
present  in  value  the  whole  mercantile  property  of  the  state  ?  Ex¬ 
perience  and  theory  alike  pronounce,  that  it  ought  to  bear  but  a 
mctional  proportion  to  this  vast  amount,  and  that  every  consi¬ 
derable  violation  of  this  proporUon  must  end  in  depreciation. 
The  principle,  indeed,  on  which  the  directors  have  uniformly 
acted,  and  which  they  avowed  to  the  bullion  committee,  of  never 
r^arding  the  issues  as  excessive,  while  assured  of  the  reality 
and  validity  of  the  mercantile  transactions  to  which  they  lend 
their  aid,  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  errors  into  which  they 
have  been  lietrayed,  and  against  which,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to 
provide  with  certainty,  under  the  new  constitution  of  their  affairs, 
which  the  law  of  1797  had  created. 

The  friends  of  the  bank,  who  acknowledged  the  depreciation, 
ascribed  it  to  the  excessive  issues  of  the  country  banks,  asserting 
the  entire  purity  and  wisdom  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  great 
national  establishment  had  been  administered.  But  a  conclusive 
answer  to  this  hypothesis  was  deduced  from  the  efficient  control 
which  the  bank  of  England,  under  a  sound  and  legitimate  sys¬ 
tem,  exerts  over  the  issues  of  the  country  banks — a  control  si¬ 
milar  in  the  mode  of  its  operation  to  the  check  which  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  in  cash  imposes  on  the  issues  of  the  national  bank 
itself — and  which  effects  the  great  object  of  sustaining  a  well-re¬ 
gulated  provincial  currency,  by  meeting  any  tendency  to  excess 
with  an  overwhelming  demand  for  the  notes  of  the  national 
bank. 

But  it  wa.s  not  bank  of  England  notes,  we  were  told,thathad  been 
depreciated,  but  the  price  of  gold  that  had  been  enhanced.  Where 
was  the  evidence  of  this  most  improbable  supposition — where  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  commodities  all  over  tlie  world 
bad  fallen  in  value,  compariAi  with  gold  ?  The  committee,  indeed, 
supplied  the  materials  of  a  decisive  answer  to  thisgroundless  specu¬ 
lation — for  it  was  ascertained  that  the  value  of  geld,  as  measur¬ 
ed  by  that  of  silver — which  forms  the  standard  in  most  of  the 
continental  states — had  not  ri.sen  at  Paris,  or  the  other  foreign 
markets ;  and  the  theory  of  the  high  price  of  foreign  gold, 
invented  to  explain  the  degradation  of  English  paper,  expired, 
when  thus  brought  to  the  test  of  experience  and  of  truth. 
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'“  But  a  great  demand,  II  was  said,  existed  for  gold  in  the  home 
market,  to  discharge  the  balances  of  foreign  trade ;  and  hence 
its  high  price.  It  was  triumphantly  answered,  that  n  favour¬ 
able  or  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  a 
commercial  impossibility — that  reciprocity  is  of  the  essence  of 
trade  which  constantly  terminates,  at  no  great  intervals,  in  a  fair 
exchange  of  commodities  of  equal  value, — that  the  occasional 
fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  produced  by  the  course  of 
commerce,  arc  necessarily  limited  to  the  inconsiderable  expense  of 
transjmrting  bullion,  and  could  never  reach  that  unexampled  de¬ 
pression  which  was  proved  before  the  committee — that  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  currency  could  alone  account  for  such  a  phe¬ 
nomenon — and  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  or  any 
other  country  should  persevere  in  an  import  trade,  for  which  it 
could  make  returns  only  in  bullion  purchased  at  an  enormous 
premium — a  state  of  things  which,  if  it  could  exist  at  all,  would 
forcibly  accelerate  the  re-establishment  of  that  reciprocity  of 
which  the  imaginary  violation  was  thus  assumed.  The  fact  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  in  order  to  disprove  the  depreciation,  viz.  tliat  a  gui¬ 
nea  in  gold  and  a  bank  note  were  indifferently  accepted  in  ordi¬ 
nary  payments,  evinced  only  the  efl'ective  operation  of  the  re¬ 
striction  law,  which  had  bestowed  upon  them  equal  efiicaev  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  the  vigour  of  the  existing  system,  to 
make  the  small  remnant  of  gold  which  yet  lingered  in  circula¬ 
tion,  participate  of  that  degradation  which  had  overtaken  the  pa¬ 
per  currency  by  which  it  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  sup¬ 
planted. 

The  committee  proposed  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  at 
a  distance  of  two  years :  But  was  the  bank,  it  was  said,  to  be 
compelled  to  suffer  the  intolerable  inconvenience  of  purchasing 
bullion,  whatever-might  be  its  market  price,  and  of  issuing  it  in 
exchange  for  notes  at  the  old  legal  standard  .**  The  advocates  of 
prolong^  restriction  forgot  that  the  diflerence  had,  in  great 
part,  if  not  entirely,  been  created  by  the  o{)cratk>ns  of  the  bank 
Itself — that  the  loss  which  it  thus  refused  to  encounter,  it  was 
daily  and  hourly  inflicting  upon  thousands  who  had  no  control 
over  its  proceedings— and,  above  all,  that  the  argument,  if  gootl 
for  any  thing,  vindicated  the  perpetuity/  of  the  restriction.  They 
forgot,  that-  since  the  date  of  this  great  measure,  bank  paper  had 
constituted  substantially,  though  not  nominally,  a  for^  cir¬ 
culation — and  that  the  system  of  our  currency  had  thus  l)e- 
come  virtually  a  system  of  paper  moneys  with  this  disadvantage, 
that-the  enormous  profits  derived  from  this  source  were  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  rettdered  available  to  the  state,  but  absorbed  by 
the  avarice  of  a  great  mercantile  incorporation. 
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But  it  was  urged  then,  as  now,  that  the  gold  required  for  the  re> 
sumption  of  cash  payments  could,  by  no  efforts,  be  procured.— It 
was  naturally  asked  by  the  committee,  what  had  become  of  all  the 
gold  which  America  had  poured  in  for  centuries— of  which  Eng¬ 
land,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  possessed,  at  one  period, 
her  abundant  proportion — and  which,  if  it  had  not  miraculously 
perished,  must  be  again  attracted  to  this  opulent  country,  by  the 
natural  movements  of  commerce,  so  soon  as  that  order  of  things 
should  be  changed  by  which  it  had  been  effectively  repelled  ? 

It  was  farther  urged,  that  the  bank,  if  compelled  to  resume 
cash  payments,  might  so  contract  its  issues,  with  a  view  to  raise 
the  value  of  its  notes  to  a  par  with  gold,  as  to  inflict  a  blow  on 
commercial  credit  such  as  had  never  been  sustained  in  the  annals 
of  the  country.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  with  wise  men  the 
abstract  power  of  doing  mischief  does  not  infer  its  actual  and 
noxious  exercise— that  the  bank  could,  indeed,  at  any  time,  con¬ 
tract  its  mercantile  accommodations  in  a  degree  eminently 
distressing  to  commerce,  but  that  the  blow,  if  it  could  be  delibe¬ 
rately  inflicted,  must  in  all  cases  recoil  on  itself — ^that  the  sudden 
contraction  of  its  issues  and  accommodations,  with  a  view  to  the 
purchase  of  gold,  must,  by  enhancing  enormously  the  price  of 
that  article,  just  defeat  that  very  scheme  of  economy  for  which  it 
was  supposed  that  the  bank  might  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  com¬ 
mercial  txxly — and,  above  all,  that  this  piece  of  mischievous  policy 
must  be  without  excuse,  as  it  would  be  without  necessity,  since 
it  would,  no  doubt,  form  a  part  of  the  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  that  the  loans  to  government  should,  simultaneously 
with  the  measure  of  resumption,  be  reduced  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  enable  the  bank  to  narrow  the  total  amount  of  its  issues, 
without  trenching  upon  the  liberality  of  its  mercantile  accommo¬ 
dations. 

With  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  bank,  which  had  at  least 
an  appearance  of  precision  and  practical  sense,  were  blended  some 
views  of  a  more  vague  and  visionary  character,  which  could  not 
be  so  easily  refuted  ;  because  they  could  not  be  well  understood. 
The  great  progress  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
which  had  succeeded  the  date  of  the  restriction,  was  gratuitously 
ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  money ;  an  abundance  of  which  the 
plenary  power  of  the  bank  to  supply  tbe  circulation,  was  considered 
as  the  only  sure  guarantee. — What  was  meant  by  the  abundance 
of  money  ?  Had  money  been  redundant  compared  with  the  wants 
of  the  circulation  ?  This  was  precisely  what  the  advocates  of  a 
better  system  contended  ;  and  then  they  asked,  to  whom  could 
the  depreciation,  inevitably  resulting  iVom  such  redundance, 
prove  Mneficial  ?  to  the  landholder,  who,  if  his  lands  were  occu- 
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pied  in  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  was  annually  receiving  a  re¬ 
turn  of  unchanging  denomination,  indeed,  but  of  progressively 
decreasing  value?  to  the  merchant  or  capitalist  of  substan¬ 
tial  wealth,  who  was  now  disturbed  in  his  industrious  pur¬ 
suits  by  the  competition  of  mere  speculators,  whom  the  facility 
of  cretfit  had  created  or  encouraged  ?  to  tlie  government  which  is 
enabled  to  collect  a  revenue,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
currency,  whether  paper  or  metallic,  but  to  the  real  income  of 
the  country,  and  to  negotiate  loans,  not  by  the  redundance  of 
bank  notes,  but  by  the  superfluity  of  unemployed  capital ;  the 
government,  which  sustains  only  this  manifest  inconvenience  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that  while  it  contracts  for  its 
loans  in  a  degraded  medium,  it  undertakes  a  perpetual  pay¬ 
ment  in  one  which  must  at  some  future  period  M  enhanced,  if 
the  system  created  by  the  restriction  is  not  to  be  eternal  ? 

Such  was  the  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  and  such  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  attacked.  The  continuance  of  the 
war — the  difficulties  with  which  the  country  was  surrounded-— 
its  enormous  expenditure — the  full  occupation  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  of  ministers  with  matters  of  deeper,  or  at  all  events  of 
more  palpable  interest — and  the  natural  reluctance  which  was 
felt,  to  venture  upon  any  great  revolution  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
in  the  critical  circumstances  of  England  and  of  Europe— occa¬ 
sioned,  and  perhaps  justified  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  system,  and  the  neglect  of  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  But  still  the  recurrence  to  cash  payments  at  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season,  was  avowed  in  every  legislative  prolongation  of  the 
restriction,  and  formally  engrossed  in  the  preambles  of  all  the 
acts  which  have  temporarily  continued  it  down  to  the  present 
time.  Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  bank  itself  appears  to  have 
looked  forward  to  the  probable  resumption  of  cash  payments; 
and  in  this  state  of  matters  the  public  attention  has  been  directed, 
not  so  much  to  the  expediency  of  the  ultimate  resumption — a 
point  in  which  all  seem  to  agree — as  to  the  contrivance  of 
every  practicable  facility  which  might  enable  the  bank  to  recover 
its  ancient  and  wholesome  constitution,  with  the  smallest  portion 
of  those  inconveniences,  which  it  was  foreseen  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  accompany  this  great  restoration. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Ricardo, 
whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this  paper,  made  its  appearance ; 
and  w’e  conceive,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  proper  place  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  its  contents-,  .both  with  reference  to  the  station 
which  it  holds  in  the  discussion,  and  the  connexion,  which,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  it  has  acquired  with  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
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committees,  and  the  resoluUons  adopted  by  both  houses  of  tlie 
legislature. 

The  pamphlet  consists  of  two  parts ;  in  the  former,  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  his  plan  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  secure 
and  economical  currency in  the  latter  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  connexion  subsisting  betw'een  government  and  the 
bank— of  the  enormous  profits  realised  by  this  vast  establish¬ 
ment  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  immense  accumulation  of 
capital  which  has  been  the  result,  and  which,  according  to  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  directors  have  illegally  refused  to 
divide  among  the  proprietors.  This  last  subject,  although  indi¬ 
rectly,  is  yet  essentially  connected  with  the  great  measures  about 
to  be  executed  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  currency. 

The  author  begins  by  illustrating  the  proposition, — that  uni¬ 
formity  of  value,  or  the  nearest  practicable  approximation  to  it, 
is  the  great  object  to  be  attained  by  any  plan  for  regulating  the 
currency — that  the  actual  amount  of  money  required  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  value  of  the  medium  employed— on  that  of  the  com¬ 
modities  to  be  exchanged— on  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation — 
and  on  the  degree  of  economy  established  in  the  use  of  money 
that  the  rapidity  of  circulation  is  influenced  by  the  confidence  or 
distrust  prevailing  in  the  mercantile  body — that  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  vary  the  supply  of  currency  in  correspondence  with  these 
alternations— and  that  this  operation,  when  the  currency  is  of  gold, 
must  produce  unceasing  vaiiations  of  its  value,  by  affecting  the 
state  of  the  bullion  market — an  inconvenience  from  which  a  pa¬ 
per  currency  is  obviously  exempted.  A  paper  currency,  therefore, 
when  well  regulated,  has  not  only  the  obvious  advantage  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  but  the  still  higher  and  more  desirable  excellence  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  value. 

But  there  must  be  a  standard  of  real  value  to  regulate  the 
representative  value  of  the  paper.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that 
such  standard  may  be  found  in  the  commodities  circulated — for 
their  price  is  composed  of  so  many  different  elements — it  depends 
on  the  comparative  supply  of  labour,  and  of  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture— on  the  amount  of  taxation — and  on  a  thousand 
other  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  for  human  ingenuity 
to  compute  with  precision,  while  these  various  causes  operate 
at  the  same  instant,  in  such  opposite  directions,  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  great  mass  of  property  to  be  circulated,  alter¬ 
nately  raising  and  depressing  the  price  of  various  articles,  while, 
perhaps,  but  a  trifling  change  is  accomplished  in  the  value  of  the 
whole — that  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  supply  of  currency  by 
vague  conjectures  as  to  the  price  of  commotlities,  or  to  consider 
that  price  as  the  standard  of  a  paper  circulation,  is  a  mere  dc- 
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lusion  generated  in  the  abuse  of  the  principles  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  there  is  but  one  standard 
of  paper  currency — and  that  is  the  metallic. 

But  in  what  form  is  this  standard  to  be  applied  for  regulating 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  paper  circulation  ^  Is  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  old  practice  of  specie  payments— or  may 
some  other  plan  be  devised  by  which  the  benefit,  without  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  this  system,  shall  be  realised  }  Mr.  Uicardo 
thinks  this  practicable — and  has  accordingly  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan,  for  which  he  has,  in  some  quarters,  b^n  hailed  as  an 
inventor,  and  which,  at  all  events,  carries  with  it  so  much  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  it  has  been  honoured  with  the  partial  sanction  of  the 
committees  of  the  legislature. 

Let  the  bank  be  compelled,  from  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  par. 
liament,  to  pay  its  notes,  not  in  specie,  but  in  gold  bullion— the 
smallest  quantity  of  bullion  demandable  being  ^  ounces — which 
the  bank  shall  deliver  in  exchange  for  its  paper  at  the  mint  price, 
of  £3  :  17  :  10^  per  ounce.  This  arrangement  will,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  ptcsent  an  efficient  check  upon  over-issues 
of  paper ; — and  in  order  to  counteract  the  other  inconvenience  to 
which  the  mercantile  body  may  be  exposed  by  any  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  the  bank— he  proposes,  that  it  should  be  at  all  times 
compelled  to  purchase,  with  its  notes,  any  quantity  of  gold  bullion, 
exc^ing  20  ounces,  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  an  ounce. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Ricardo  ascribes  to  his  plan  over  that 
of  specie  payments,  may  be  expUuned  in  a  single  sentence.  While 
the  depreciation  of  bank  paper  will  be  avoided  under  the  one 
system  as  well  as  the  other — and  that  greater  uniformity  of  value 
in  the  circulating  medium,  which  arises  from  meeting  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  demand  with  an  increase  or  reduction  in  paper,  not  in 
gold,  will  be  secured— the  expense  of  coinage,  and  of  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  coin,  will  be  entirely  saved  te  the  country.  He 
proposes,  therefore,  that  his  plan  should  be  permanent — but  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  examine  it,  we  must  give  a  sketch  of  the  nature 
and  result  of  the  connexion  subsisting  betwixt  government  and 
the  bank,  which  has  been  explained  so  much  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Ricardo  and  his  friend  Mr.  Grenfell,  and  which  has  been  held, 
in  the  late  parliamentary  discussions,  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the 
question  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Of  this  connexion  the  bank  appears  to  have  had  tio  reason  to 
complfun.  From  the  year  1806  to  1816  it  has,  upon  an  average, 
possessed  a  balance  of  public  money  to  the  amount  of  1 1  millions, 
from  which  sum,  producing  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  it  has  of 
course  in  the  above  ten  years  drawn  a  profit  of  5^  millions.  To 
com|)ensate  this  the  bank  lent  government  3  millions  at  per 
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cent,  from  1806  to  1814,  the  public  ^ning,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  by  the  saving  of  interest,  <i^480,000,  and  other  3  millions 
from  1806  to  1816  without  interest,  by  which  the  public  gained 
of  course  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds — leaving, 
however,  a  profit  to  the  bank,  upon  the  whole,  of  ^£*3, 820,000,  or 
i?382,000  a  year— i-a  very  handsome  allowance,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  fur  the  duties  performed  by  this  establishment  as  the 
banker  of  the  public. 

But  this  is  not  all — for  the  bank  is  allowed  .£*300  per  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  management  of  the  national  debt — .£*800  a-million  for 
contributions  onlonns — £*HX)0foreach  lottery  contract — amount¬ 
ing  in  whole  to  about  £*300,000  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the 
first  great  item  of  public  balances — and  yielding  to  the  bank, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  government,  an  annual  return  of 
nearly  £*700,000  sterling,  while  its  expenditure  is  calculated  by 
Mr.  Ricardo,  upon  grounds  that  appear  to  be  just,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  £*150,000  annually.  These  unprecedented  emoluments,  the 
bank  contends,  that  the  government  has  no  power  of  abridging, 
until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1833,  although  Mr.  Ricar¬ 
do  clearly  establishes,  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Perceval 
in  1808,  when,  the  loan  of  3  millions  was  obtained,  and  from  that 
of  Mr.  Vansittart  in  1814,  when  a  farther  postponement  was  ne¬ 
gotiated,  that  the  subsisting  arrangement  was  intended  to  be  but 
temporary,  and  that  it  must  be  in  the  power  of  government  to 
alter  or  to  terminate  it  when  the  loan  shall  be  repaid. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  bank  from  the  late  war,  which 
80  greatly  increased  the  public  expenditure,  and  which,  by  the  re¬ 
striction  on  cash  payments,  gave  it  at  once  a  privilege  of  enlarging 
its  issues,  and  an  exemption  from  the  onerous  necessity  of  retaining 
gold  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  creditors — have  enabled  this  great 
establishment  to  effect  an  enornious  accumulation  of  surplus  capi¬ 
tal,  which  Mr.  Ricardo  estimates  atlSmillions  sterling. — Never  was 
there  in  any  country  a  great  public  establishment  which  emerged, 
in  a  state  so  vigorous,  from  a  prolonged  connexion  with  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  while  we  trace  this  high  condition  of  prosperity  to 
the  exemplary  prudence  of  the  directors,  combined  with  the 
splendid  opportunities  of  gain  which  the  course  of  poliUcal  events 
has  aflbrdra  them,  we  cannot  but  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  which,  with  a  sound  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  an 
overgrown  incorporation  in  the  heart  of  a  free  country,  has  pre¬ 
scribed  the  periodical  division  of  profits  which  might  otherwise 
be  increased  without  limit — and  which,  if  accumulated  into  a 
permanent  capital,  might,  in  the  event,  render  a  s<x:iety  of  mer¬ 
chants  too  strong  both  for  the  independence  of  the  government 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
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But  the  bank  directors  have  disobeyed  the  injunctions  of  the 
legislature,  by  refusing  to  divide  their  profits.  What  is  their 
pretence  fur  this  refusal  ?  Does  this  suqdus  capital  form  an  ad¬ 
ditional  security  to  the  public  for  the  transactions  of  the  bank— 
and  are  these  enormous  accumulations  calculated  only  to  meet 
the  improbable  contingency  of  the  loss  of  its  whole  assets,  to. 
gether  with  its  original  capital  ?— But  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
absurd  proposition,  that  these  accumulations  are  indispensable  to 
enable  the  bank  to  return  to  cash  payments  ?  If  it  were  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  bank  so  to  conduct  its  affairs,  it  might  at  any  time 
have  bullion  in  its  coffers  equal  to  the  amount  of  its  whole  notes 
in  circulation,  and  of  the  whole  balances  deposited  in  its  hands 
—because  it  might  employ  the  assets  and  deposits  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  bullion.  .  But  although  its  imaginary  preparations  for 
resuming  cash  payments  might  thus  be  completed,  its  banking 
system  would  be  dissolved ;  and  it  is  not  the  deficiency  of  capital, 
but  the  nature  of  its  own  peculiar  vocation,  that  prevents,  or  ever 
has  prevented,  the  bank  from  accumulating  bullion  in  its  reposi¬ 
tories,  even  to  superfluity. — But  we  must  return  for  a  moment 
to  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  of  bullion  payments. 

The  second  branch  of  his  plan,  viz.  that  by  which  the  bank  is 
to  be  compelled  to  purchase  gold  in  exchange  tor  its  notes,  we  can¬ 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  condemn — for,  besides  that  the 
bank,  when  metallic  payments,  whether  in  bullion  or  in  coin, 
shall  be  resumed,  will  regain  its  native  condition  of  political  in¬ 
dependence,  and  become  justly  entitled  to  resist  all  external  dic¬ 
tation,  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  to  depnve  tliis 
great  establishment  of  an  efficient  control  over  the  amount  of  its 
issues  and  the  character  of  its  transactions.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  compel  the  bank  to  pay  its 
notes  in  cash — because  it  is  the  province  of  the  supreme  power 
to  withdraw  a  dangerous  privilege,  which  necessity  alone  compel¬ 
led  it  to  grant,  and  to  enforce  the  performance  of  obligations 
which  its  own  authority  had  temporarily  suspended :  But  on 
what  principle  could  the  legislature  force  the  bank  to  perform 
what  It  had  never  promised— to  become  a  purchaser  of  gold, 
which  it  may  have  no  desire  of  possessing — to  extend  its  issues 
to  an  amount  which  its  views  of  policy,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
might  peremptorily  forbid  ?  Is  it  on  views  of  public  expediency 
that  this  arbitrary  and  capricious  power  is  to  be  assiflibed  ?  The 
answer  of  the  bank  must  be  conclusive — that  it  is  neither  the 
instrument  nor  can  lawfully  be  made  the  victim  of  public  ex¬ 
pediency — that  it  is  bound  to  the  public  by  its  voluntary  obliga¬ 
tions  alone,  and  by  the  charter  which  prescribes  its  duties,  and 
guarantees  its  corporate  existence— and  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
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■pelled  to  undertake  a  new  class  of  obligations  of  which  the  final 
result  would  be  precarious,  but  the  first  and  most  palpable  effect  is 
to  abridge  that  control  which  it  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
exercise  over  its  own  affiurs. 

Of  the  other  branch  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan,  which  proposes 
that  the  bank  shall  pay'  its  notes  in  bullion,  we  shall  speak  vrith 
candour,  but  without  hesitation.  What  are  the  inducements  to 
tliis  departure  from  our  old  monetary  system  ?  There  is  a  pulv 
lit  loss,  it  is  sidd,  by  the  investment  of  capital  in  gold  for  the 
purposes  of  circulation->thcre  is  a  loss  also  by  the  tear  and  wear 
of  the  coin— -and  there  is  a  further  loss  of  the  expense  of  cenn* 
age  when  guineas  are  melted  or  exported :  but  against  which  of 
these  evils  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ricarao  destined  to  provide  ?  It 
cannot  provide  against  the  necessary,  although  unprofitable,  accu¬ 
mulation  of  gold  required  to  meet  and  to  correct  the  depreciation 
of  paper — for  the  probable  demand  for  gold  by  which  this  is  to  be 
effects  being,  in  either  case,  equal,  the  unproductive  fund  to  be 
reserved  in  bullion  will  correspond  in  value  to  that  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  hoarded  by  the  bank  in  coin.  Does  Mr. 
Ricardo's  plan  promise  to  avert  the  loss  in  tear  and  wear 
which  attends  a  metallic  currency  ?  But  the  avowed  object  of 
his  measure— and  indeed  of  any  measure  involving  the  repeal  of 
the  restriction — is  to  equalise  the  market  and  the  mint  prices  ot‘ 
bullion,  and  to  sustain  the  foreign  exchanges,  by  preventing  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency — an  event  by  which  the  use  of 
I  com  would,  if  not  altogether  superseded,  be  so  much  alnridg- 
ed  as  to  render  the  pretended  saving  evanescent  For,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  gold  will  al¬ 
ways  be  prmrred  to  paper  for  the  smaller  payments,  it  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  if  bullion  be  at  or  near  the  mint  price, 

I  wch  is  the  superiority  of  a  sustained  paper  currency  to  gold  in 
the  conduct  of  mercantile  transactions,  that  gold,  instead  of 
being  preferred,  will  actually  be  carri^  to  the  bank  to  be 
exchuged  for  paper.— Is  it  to  save  the  expense  of  cmnage? 
How  much  more  conveniently  might  that  object  be  attained 
by  exacting  a  seignorage  at  the  mint,  equal,  or  more  than  equal, 
to  this  expense,  Dy  which  the  emn  would  either  be  protected 
against  the  operations  of  the  melter,  or  the  state  would  gain 
"  rather  than  lose  by  a  process  now  denounced  as  criminal,  but 
which  would  then  become  innocent  ?  Is  it  to  protect  the  bank 
agnnst  a  rapid  and  distressing  demand  for  g(Jd,  that  Mr. 

,  ffictrdo  would  restore  their  original  rights  only  to  one  class 

i  of  ito  creditors,  by  fixing  the  minimum  to  be  issued  at  20  ounces, 

leaving  the  smaller  holder  of  notes  without  redress  ?  But  he 
roust  know,  that  in  the  event  of  depreciation,— the  event  which 
his  scheme  is  intended  either  to  avert  or  to  correct— the  just  v»- 
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lue  of  the  notes  can  be  restored  only  by  a  demand  for  gold  to  a 

given  amount ;  and  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  except  to  the 
olders  df  notes,  who  may  be  preferred  or  postponed — from 
what  quarter  this  demand  shall  permitted  to  emanate.  Is  it 
for  protection  agmnst  the  consequences  of  sadden  panic  that  this 
notable  scheme  is  to  be  embrac^  P  But  if  the  panic  shall  once 
be  created,  although  you  may  exclude  the  smaller  creditors  of 
the  bank  from  operating  directly  upon  its  resources,  you  can 
never  avert  the  pressure  of  their  claims  in  one  form  or  others 
you  cannot  prevent  them  from  transacting,  at  whateve'r  discount, 
with  the  bullion  merchant-— with  the  speculators  on  the  necesa- 
ties  of  the  bank,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  ^Id.  The  project  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  without  possessing 
any  solid  or  imaginable  advantage  in  the  sound  and  ordi¬ 
nary  condition*  of  the  bank  and  of  the  mercantile  world,  has 
a  visible  tendency,  in,  the  moment  of  alarm,  to  give  the  large' 
holder  of  notes,  and  the  practised  dealer  in  bullion,  an  incalculable 
advantage  over  the  other  classes  of  society — and  to  render  both 
the  bank  and  the  public  subservient  to  the  designs  of  a  class  of 
speculators,  whom  this  novel  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  create, 
and  who  will  zealously  contribute,  of  course,  towards  the  diffi¬ 
culties  from  which  their  harvest  of  emolument  is  to  be  derived. 

We  cannot,  therefore, approve  of  this  plan  of  Mr.  Ricardo's,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  qualified  sanction  which  it  has  received  from  the 
parliamentary  committees.  But  before  examining  the  reasons  as¬ 
signed  in  support  of  the  specific  propositions  of  the  committees, 
it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  new  lights  which  their  researches 
have  thrown  upon  the  recent  transactions  of  the  bank,  and 
which  must  have  affected  the  ultimate  conclusion  drawn  by  them, 
suggesting  the  gradual  resumption  of  payments  in  specie,  through 
the  intermediate  and  experimental  course  of  payments  of  a  cer- 
tmn  amount  in  bullion. 

It  appears  from  the  reports,  that  sub^uent  to  July  1815  the 
market  price  of  gold  fell,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  rose,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  unexampled  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war— that  this 
Favourable  state  of  the  exchanges  continued  till  July  1817— that 
during  this  period  the  bank  made  large  purchases  of  gold  at 
^3 : 19  per  ounce,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  1817,  accumulated 
a  more  conaderable  stock  of  bullion  tlian  at  any  former  period 
since  its  establishment— and  that  encouraged  by  these  favourable 
circumstances,  and  influenced  by  the  near,  prospect 'of  the  repeal 
of  the  restriction,  to  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  directors  gra¬ 
dually  to  accommodate  their  affairs,  they  undertook  to  pay  in 
spede  the  whole  of  their  notes  issued  prior  to  January  1817. 
The  consequences  are  remarkable.  From  December  1816,  when 
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the  Itank  commenced  its  specie  payments,  till  July  1817,  when 
die  foreign  exchanges  began  to  decline,  so  trifling  had.l^n  the 
^nund  for  gold,  that  about  <£’38,000  only  had  been  issued ;  but 
DO  sooner  did  the  state  of  the  exchanges  vary,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  export  gold  revive,  than  the  run  augmented  with  great 
rapidity,  the  whole  issues  of  the  bank  prior  to  1st  January  1819 
having  amounted  to  about  G  millions,  in  guineas  and  sovereigns, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  about  i?700,000  more,  before  a 
check  could  be  imposed  by  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 

'I'he  greater  part  of  this  gold  was  traced  by  the  committee  to  the 
'  French  mint,  from  which,  for  the  16  months  preceding  Slat  De¬ 
cember  181b,  a  new  coinage  had  been  issued,  proportioned— or 
nearly  proportioned — to  the  exportation  of  gold  from  England. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  half  year  flrom  July  to  De>  ' 
oember  1817,  altlmugh  the  exchanges  w^re  rapidly  declining, 
and  the  demand  for  gold  increasing  in  proportion,  the  bai^ 
thought  6t  to  add  3  millions  to  the  amount  of  its  issues,  and  thus 
to  aggravate  the  depression,  of  which  it  was  itself  the  immediate 
victim. 

The  committees  have  explmned,  in  detail,  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  transactions  betwixt  government  and  the  bank.  This 
great  establishment  advances  for  the  public  service  the  amount 
of  the  land  and  malt  taxes ;  and  by  a  special  provision  in  the 
acts  authorising  the  i^ue  of  exchequer  bills,  the  limits  of  the 
advances  which  it  may  lawfully  make  on  that  account  are  de¬ 
fined.  It  appears  that  the  advances  made  by  the  bank  to  the 
public,  before  and  since  the  restriction,  have  been  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation — that  since  May  1818,  the 
amount  of  the  advances,  or  of  the  debt  due  by  government,  has 
undergone  a  gradual  reduction — that  in  the  month  of  June  of 
that  .year,  this  debt  was  upwards  of  37  millions— that  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1819  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  32  millions,  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year  was  so  low  as  19^  millions— thus  presenting  total 
reduction  of  about  7^  millions — and  nearly  realising  the  ^shes 
of,  the  directors,  when  in  May  1818  they  declared,  that  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  government  debt  to  them  to  the  extent  of  8  or  9 
millions,  they  would  acquire  such  a  control  over  their  issues  as 
to  enable  them  to  resume  cash  payments.  But  during  the  same 
year  (1818),  the  public  Iralances  in  the  haiKls  of  the  bank  were 
also  reduced  fram  1 1  millions,  their  average  amount  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10  years,  to  .7  millions. — The  committee,  however,  report, 
that  the  bank  directors,  upon  the  ground  that  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  that  control  over  their  issues  made  ii]^  the  form  of  loans  to 
government,  which  they  retain  over  those  made  in  the  shape  of.  ^ 
mercantile  discounts,  demand  payment  of  10  millions  more  of 
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the  debt  due  by  the  public  as  a  preliminary  to  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  As  the  public  balances  torm  a  deduction  from 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  debt,  tlie  propo^on  of  the  bank, 
therefore,  amounts  obviously  to  this— tnat  before  returning  to 
cash  payments,  the  floating  debt  due  to  them  by  government 
Must  be  nearly  extinguished.  When  we  amsider  the  amount  of 
the  loans  to  government  before  the  date  of  the  restriction,  we  arc 
naturally  startled  by  this  oemand. 

•  The  most  intelligent  of  the  directors  are  of  opinion,  that  before 
the  resumption  of  cash  paymants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
^ir  issues  by  4  millions,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  m  the  paper 
Currency  and  sustain  the  rate  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Such  a  re- 
ddbtion,  were  it  either  uncompensated  or  instantaneous,  might 
press  heavily  on  the  mercantile  world  ;  but  it  m  to  be  compensated 
by  contracting  the  loans  to  government  to  more  than  dmible  the 
amount ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  instantaneous  but  to  be  gaadiudlv 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  period  which,  if  well  employed, 
may  render  the  pressure  evanescent.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
that  affected  alarm  which  represents  the  gradual  reduedon  of  4 
millions  of  bank  paper  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  commerce, 
when  we  have  it  established,  by  evidence  before  the  committees, 
that  in  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  1816  to 
the  date  of  the  reports,  an  actual  reduedon  was  efiected  of  3^  nil> 
Kons  without  sensible  inconvenience,  the  amount  of  notes  in  cir> 
eolation  having,  at  the  former  period,  stood  as  high  as  29,  and 
at  the  latter,  so  low  as  25^  millions. 

'  The  great  practical  question  to  be  decided  by  the  bank  relates 
to  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  acquire 
before  resuming  cash  payments.  The  safety  of  the  bank  will 
manifestly  depend  a/W  the  resumpdon  rather  upon  the  price 
of  gold  and  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  than  upon  the 
absolute  amount  of  that  commodity,  which  it  may  be  enabled, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  accumulate ;  for  while  no  supply,  how¬ 
ever  exuberant,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  unceasing  drain 
created  by  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  fmeign  exchanges,  a 
very  small  accumulation  will  be  found  perfecUy  adequate,  if 
the  exchanges  shall  be  sustained— an  event  over  which  the 
bank  itself  has  the  most  efficient  control  by  the  liraitadon  of  its 
issues.- The  coin  in'  circulation,  before  the  late  war,  has  been  I  = 
estimated  at  30  millions,  the  wbde  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
exported ;  but  that  so  great  an  accumulation  would  not,  in  the  , 
present  state  of  the  country,  be  required  on  the  resumption  o( 
cash  payments,  is  proved  by  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  befixe  | 
July  1817,  when  the  exchanges  declined,  although  the  bank  had 
for  six  months  been  paying  in  gold,  only  a  few  thousand  pounds 
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had  been  demanded.  Who  can  doubt,  indeed,  that  in  1817, 
the  bank,  by  prudently  contracting  its  issues,  might  have  undcf^ 
taken  a  general,  not  a  partial  resumption  of  cash  paynents^aad 
that  the  influence  of  foreign  loans— of  large  importaUons  of  grain 
—and  of  other  events  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  which  the  subse¬ 
quent  decline  of  the  foreign  exchanges  has  been  imputed  by  the 
zealots  of  the  existing  system,  might  have  been  oounteractra  by 
the  wise  administration  of  the  bank's  affairs,  which,  at  the  risk  « 
a  temporary  pressure  on  the  extravi^nce  of  mercantile  specula- 
ticHi,  might  guard  the  puUic  at  large  against  the  most  . vexatious 
oppression,  by  sustaining  tlie  soundness  of  the  currency,  and  the 
fidelity  of  obligations  ? — The  committee  have  justly  remarked, 
that  the  difiSculties  created  by  the  recent  transactam  of  mcign  loans 
have  already  been  encountered,  and  are  net  likely  to  recur ;  and 
that  the  Dutch,  who  took  the  greatest  share  of  the  late  Russian 
loan,  and  the  French,  who  have  for  years  been  paring  large  con¬ 
tributions  to  foreign  armi^  have  experienced  no  tall  of  their  ex- 
dianges — a  fortunate  distinction  which  they  owe  to  their  posscs- 
son  of  a  metallic  and  undepreeikted  currency. 

•  Adopting,  as  a  temporary  measure,  the  principle  of  Mr.  Ri- 

emdo's  project,  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
nonmmenaed,  that  from  the  Ist  July  1820  the  bank  shall  be 
compelled  to  deliver  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  gold  bullion  in 
ctamped  bars,  of  not  less  than  60  ounces  at  the  rate  of  £h ;  1 
w  ounce,- from  Ist  October  1820,  at  the  rate  of  jP3:  19 16,— 
man  1st  May  1821,  and  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
three  years,  at  the  mint  price  of  £3 ;  17 :  the  bank  after¬ 

wards  to  return  to  its  ancient  practice  of  paying  its  notes  in 
spede. 

•  The  advantages  of  this  plan  arc,  in  the  ojmion  of  the  oon- 
mlttee,  }8t,  the  gradual  return  to  payments  in  specie,  which  could 
not  be  instantaneously  or  without  preparation  resumed,— Cd,  the 
saving  which  will  accrue  from  dispensing  with  the  use  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  medium  in  all  the  small  payments :— 3d,  the  protection 
of  the  bank  agrinst  the  consequences  of  a  sudden  panic  to  which, 
if  it  were  again  exposed,  it  must  undertake  the  unprofitable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  a  much  larger  treasure  than  will  be  required  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  system.— To  the  objections  which  at 
once  present  themselves,  viz.  that  this  arrangement,  by  retaining 
the  small  notef^ln  circulation,  will  have  no  effect  in  checking  the 
melancholy  progress  of  the  crime  of  forgery,  which  has  brought 
odium  on  the  bank,  and  filled  the  nation  with  disgust,  the  com¬ 
mittee  answer,  that  as  cash  payments  could,  not,  in  any  event,  be 
turned  earlier  than  the  period  fixed  by  the  report,  this  schem^y 
if  it  docs  not  abridge,  does  not  prolong  the  frightfol  calamU}^— 
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that  even  upon  the  final  resumption,  the  small  notes  could  not  be 
wholly  excluded,  and  that  the  prevalence  ol‘  forgery  depends  not 
on  their  amount,  but  upon  their  existence — and  that  a  new  plan 
for  the  structure  of  the  notes  is  in  great  forwardness,  which  will 
render  their  imitation  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  of  rare 
occurrence.  To  the  objection  that,  by  this  project  the  larger 
creditors  of  the  bank  obtain  an  apparent  and  undue  advantage, 
the  committee  content  themselves  with  answering,  that  the  ope 
ration  of  the  larger  claims  w'ill  impart  a  steadiness^ to  the  paper 
currency,  in  the  benefit  of'  which  every  holder  of  notes  will  in¬ 
directly  ,but  effisctually  participate. — We  feel  compelled  to  ex- 
peess  our  respectful  dissent  from  this  reasoning. 

The  final  return  to  the  ancient  and  salutary  constitution  of 
our  currency,  which,  without  rejecting  the  manifest  convenience 
and  economy  of  paper,  provides  against  its  abuse— that  sys. 
tern  which  combines  the  advantages  of  a  more  refined  with  the 
security  of  a  ruder  invention — it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
committees,  as  it  has  long  been  the  declared  resolution  of  the 
legislature,  to  accomplish.  It  is  not,  then,  from  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  the  committees  that  we  dissent,  but  from  the  in¬ 
termediary  course  by  which  the  country  is  to  arrive  at  it — a 
course  which  we  have  already  characterised,  in  our  strictures  on 
Mr.  Ricardo's  plan,  as  recognising  an  undue  and  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  among  the  various  classes  of  bank  creditors,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  field  for  injurious  speculations  on  the  state  of  the  currency, 
from  which,  in  certain,  and  these  not  improbable  contingencies, 
the  most  unfair  gains  may  be  extorted,  and  the  most  unmerited 
oppression  endured.  This  bullion  scheme  involves  but  a  partial 
repeal  of  the  restriction — unjust  precisely  because  it  is  partial— 
and  exposing  the  bank  to  all  the  pressure  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  full  restoration  of  its  native  constitution — and  this 
not  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  its  creditors,  but  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  favoured  class,  who  can  have  no  claim  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  as  a  preparation  for 
cash  payments.  How  can  this  be  asserted  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  before  the  committees— that  with  prudent  ma¬ 
nagement  cash  payments  may  be  safely  resumed  with  a  portion 
of  gold  comparatively  insignificant — and  that,  without  those  fa¬ 
vourable  conditions  which  the  bank  itself  has  the  power  of  creat¬ 
ing,  the  resumption  is,  under  any.  form,  impossible,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  ruin  ? 

But  had  not  the  committee,  we  are  told,  sanctioned  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  bank,  by  improvident  issues,  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  resumption  impracticable  at  any  period  which  might 
b^ye  been  fixed,  however  remote,  and  the  interference  of  the  lo 
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gislature  to  continue  its  restricting  enactment,  might  have  been 
once  more  demanded,  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  some 
great  convulsion.  Now,  if  the  bank  could  be  suspeirted  of  such 
absurd  policy,  what  is  to  prevent  it,  by  a  course  of  wilful  mis 
management,  from  defeating  the  bullion  scheme  of  the  commit* 
tee,  which  is  to  begin  to  operate  on  1st  February  1820  ?  For  it 
is  a  palpable  mistake  to  suppose  that  under  the  system  of  bul¬ 
lion  payments  the  demand  uixm  the  bank  for  gold,  whether 
originating  in  depreciation  or  alarm,  will  be  mitigated  in  compa¬ 
rison  of  that  which  would  have  occurred  under  a  different  ar¬ 
rangement  ;  the  only  effect  of  the  plan  proposed  being  to  ren¬ 
der  the  claims  of  the  smaller  creditors  effective  only  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  speculators. 

But  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  coin,  used  for  the  smaller  payments, 
will  be  saved.  Could  the  committee  reallyintend  to  place  this  pal¬ 
try  benefit,  even  if  it  were  real,  in  comparison  with  the  manifest 
evils  of  the  new  scheme  ?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  recommend 
the  system  of  bullion  payments  as  a  permanent  measure  ?— why 
did  they  recommend  it  only  as  a  doubtful  and  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  ?  But  how  could  such  an  argument  be  stated  in  the 
face  of  the*  evidence  before  them,  to  prove  that  coin  is  not 
required  or  used,  even  for  the  smaller  payments,  when  the  cur¬ 
rency  is,  in  that  state,  compared  with  the  circulation  cf  foreign 
countries,  in  which  it  is  the  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  constant 
amhirion,  of  the  bank  to  preserve  it  ? 

Conceiving,  as  we  do,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above,  that 
the  eff^ts  of  bullion  payments  will  be  quite  as  instantaneous  as 
those  of  payments  in  specie,— it  seems  very  doubtful  to  us, 
whether  the  first  period  fixed  by  the  committees  (February  1820) 
be  not  premature  for  the  execution  of  that  important  duty  which 
has  thus  been  imposed  on  the  bank.  Would  the  committee,  with 
their  avowed  predeliction  for  cash  payments,  have  postponed  their 
probable  commencement  for  more  than  four  years,  viz.  till  Febru¬ 
ary  1824,  but  for  their  reliance  on  the  virtue  of  the  intermediate 
plan  ?  If  they  would  not,  this  scheme,  with  all  its  other  incon¬ 
veniences,  roust  be  responsible  for  the  numerous  forgeries 
that  may  be  committed  in  the  interim— because  the  complete 
restoration  of  cash  piwments,  by  excluding  small  notes  from 
the  circulatiop,  os  before  the  restriction  of  1797,  would  have 
nearly  extinguished  the  crime — and  because  it  is  but  a  poor 
expedient  to  rely,  as  the  committees  seem  to  do,  on  the  pre¬ 
carious  ingenuity  of  art,  to  correct  the  vices  of  legislation.  The 
true  remedy  for  the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  existing  as¬ 
tern  is  to  be  found  in  a  direct  and  unqualified  recurrence  to  that 
order  of  thin^  which  nature  had  prescribed  aqd  policy  confirm- 
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ed — a  system  which  identihed  the  sanctions  of  law  with  the  fideii. 
ty  of  engagements,  and  which  gave  to  the  claims  of  all  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  bank  their  just  and  equal  operation,  when  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  to  demand  their  enforcement 

But  dissenting,  as  wc  do  respectfully,  from  the  reports  of 
the  committees,  we  cannot  think  them  assailable,  on  the 
grounds  assumed  by  the  bank,  and  promulgated  in  their  re- 
wlutions  of  25th  March  and  2d  May.  The  arguments  urged 
by  the  bank,  indeed,  go  to  resist  a  return  to  caw  payments  at 
any  future  period  ;  and  it  was  with  reason,  therefore,  that  they 
declared  in  their  resolutions  of  25th  March,  that  they  could  not 
asrist  the  committee,  either  by  suggesting  any  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  which  might  facilitate  the  resumption,  or  by  fixing  n  spe- 
ciBc  period  for  that  great  event  But  what  shall  be  thought  of 
the  proposals  of  the  directors  in  their  resolutions  of  20th  May, 
that  their  bullion  payments,  when  they  shall  be  cdled  upon  to 
make  them,  should  be  at  the  market  price  of  that  article— a  price 
which  they  liave  it  ever  in  their  power  to  regulate  by  the  state 
of  their  own  issues,  and  according  to  which  any  bolder  of  their 
depreciated  notes  could  nmke  his  purchase  without  thmr  inter¬ 
ference— or  to  their  whimsical  complaint,  that  the  measures  re¬ 
commended  by  the  committees  impose  on  them  the  intolerable 
burden  of  sustaining,  with  supplies  of  gold,  the  precarious  and 
variable:  currency  of  the  state,  merely  because  they  require  this 
great  establishment  to  fulBl  its  obligaiuons  by  paying  its  notes  in 
specie  ?  This  ancient  practice  may -seem  an  ungrateful  novelty 
after  twenty  years  of  convenient  restriction,  but  it  is  not  less  an 
enduring  and  indefeasible  engagement  against  the  final  execution 
of  which  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  offer  indignant  murmurs  or 
vain  expostulaUon. 
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Large  paper  L.  36. 

dm  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineralogy.  By  IVllIiam  Phil¬ 
lips,  F.  L.  S.  S^nd  edition,  very  much  enlarged,  with  360  wood  cuts.  Svo.  12s. 

Observations  on  Hemeralopia ;  or  Nocturnal  Blindness ;  with  cases  and  practical 
illustrations.  By  Andrew  Simpson,  Surgeon.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
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ker,  M  A.  Sva  9s. 
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mentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  Gill  Timms.  Price  28.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  for  the  use  of  Seamen.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Young,  Whitby.  Svo.  5s. 

Various  Views  of  Death,  finr  illustrating  the  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Administration.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  Svo.  68. 

Theological  l,ccturcs.  By.  the  late  Rev.  B.  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Vol.  1st  Svo.  128. 

Propaganda ;  being  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  incorporated  Society  fqr 
promoting  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Svo.  48.  6d. 
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A  Journey  from  Indim  to  EngUtMU  through  Penio,  Geoigin,  Ruhu,  Poland,  and 
Pmaia,  in  the  year  1817.  By  Laeutenant-Colonel  Johnaoni  C.  B,  4to.  iBiuoated 
with  numerous  engnraigs.  Pike  L.^,  2t.  boards^ 
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Works  in  ths  Pressy  or  prepttringjbr  Publicaiwn. 

Ifr.  Godwin  k  ymaring  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malthus’  woA  on  Populatka. 

Some  interesting  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byian,  under  tbs  title  of  Harold  the  Exile. 

The  CoBection  of  Eksays  on  Men  and  Manaois,  entitled  “  The  Hermit  in  Lon« 
don,”  win  probably  appear  in  the  ooutse  of  the  pcesmt  month. 

The  Rer.  T.  F.  Dd>din  is  preparing  a  Bibliogiaphical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pictn* 
resque  Tour  in  Normandy,  France,  and  Germany,  in  3  toIs.  to  arrange  with  his  De. 
eameron. 

John  Gamble,  Esq.  author  of  Iridi  Sketches,  wffl  qieedily  publish  Views  of  Sod^ 
tf  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Lady  Clarke,  the  sister  of  Lady  Morgan,  is  aboot  to  pubUA  her  Comedy,  entitled 
**  The  Irish  Woman.” 

In  S  rols.  foolscap  Sra  Hints  on  the  Sources  of  H^piitess,  addressed  to  her  Chil> 
dien  by  a  Mother,  author  of  •*  Always  Happy,”  Ac. 

M.  Giesecke,  ProfSessor  of  Mineralogy  to  t^  Outdin  Society,  b  publishing  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  En^bh,  an  Account  of  hb  eight  Yeats’  Kmidenoe  in  Greenland,  omamem. 
ed  widt  Charts  and  Views.  * 

Walks  in  Ireland,  by  the  late  John  Bernard  Trotter,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Fox,  b  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication. 

Mr.  Pye  has  in  the  press,  a  Description  of  Modem  Birmingham,  emidtatically 
termed  tte  “  Toy  Shop  of  Europe.” 

Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,  author  of  “  The  Honey.Moon,”  Ac.  Ac.  With  two  un¬ 
published  Plays,  and  other  Selections  from  hb  MSS.  By  Miss  Benger. 

The  a..thor  of  **  Night,”  a  descriptire  Poem,  will  sho^y  publish  Tales  of  the 
N^t,”  in  Rhyme. 

fh.  Pinckard  has  in  the  press.  Cases  of  Hydrophobia. 

Letters  foom  Palestine,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  tlwou^  Galilee,  with  some  account  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  die  present  state  of  Jerusalem. 

The  andior  of  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Ac.  has  a  new  work  in  the  press,  enti- 
ded  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Strictures  on  theTest  and  Corporation  Acts.  By  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Minister. 

In  the  press,  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  James  Crkhton  of  Cluay,  oommonly  called 
die  Admirable  Crkfaton.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytkr,  F.  R.S.C. 

Travels  in  varkma  Countries  of  the  East,  beum  a  continuation  of  hb  Memoirs  on 
Enropean  and  Auntie  Turkey.  By  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

The  first  nut  of  a  French  Trandation  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip’s  Treatise  on  Febrile 
Dbesaes.  By  Dr.  Letie.  Published  in  Peru  last  montii. 

Mr.  Dancy  Lever  has  just  published,  a  new  edition  of  lib  Young  Sea  Officer’s 
Sheet  Andior  t  or  a  Key  to  the  leading  of  Raging  and  to  practical  Seamanship,  in 
one  voL  ito.  ^ 

Su  Willbin  Adams  has  mdie  press,  a  Treatise  on  the  modes  of  restoring  Vision  by 
die  formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil. 

The  Rev.  R.  Ruding  b  printing  an  edition  of  hb  Annab  of  the  Coinage  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  with  additional  rates  and  supplementary  matter,  In  five  octavo  volumes,  and 
a  qwrto  volume. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  has  in  the  press  the  Famfly  Mansion,  a  Tale. 
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